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ADVERTISEMENT. 



AN unexpefted abundance of ma- 
terials, and the necefSty for thofe dif- 
cuilions which are contained in the 
Notes to the Firji Book ; have obUged 
the Author to fwell the firfi and fe- 
cond books of this Hiftory of Scot-\ 
land, to the fize of a volume. 

The publication of this volume has 
been delayed to a time much later 

than was promifed in the Propofals,' 

« 

—on account of the refearch and de- 
liberation which have been found ne-^ 
ceffary in compofing -it. • 

A Diff-. 



vUi ADVERTISEMENT. 

A Differtatibn on the ancient lan- 
guages of Scotland, England, and 
Scandinavia, will accompany the fe- 
pond volume of this worl^. . 

A Critical Examination of the au- 
thenticity of the early monuments of 
our laws, and chronicles of our hiftory, 
will follow the third book. 

A New Map of Scotland, with a par- 

ticular topographical memoir, will be 

given in the farther progrefs of this 

Hiftory. 

Edin. 06t. 24, 1794. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 

RESPECTING 

THIS FIRST BOOK. 



IN this Book, I prefent to the Publi<^ the refult of extenfive and 
careful readings smd of much laborious inTeftigation concerning the 
moft Remote Period of the Scottifli Hiftory,— 4n that Form, and Ar- 
rangement, in which my Information has appeared tm me, the moft 
likely to be read with intereity and to be eafily and cleariy underftood^ 
ftnd decided upon» 

But, although I think, that I have read much upon this Clafs o£ 
fubjeds ; 1 am far frofti pretending, that, even upon thefe, others may 
not have read infinitely more. However laborious my inveftigation ; 
others may have enquired with an eye of keener penetration, with 
wifer ikiU, and luckier felicity of refearch. If even a Herodotus and 
a Livy have not rendered the ftortes of rude nations interefting, with- 
out introducing the lofty forms of fable to dignify their fcenes ; and 
irradiating their obfcurity with the gorgeous colours of fancy : If later 
hiftorians, difdaining to debafe truth by any alliance with the illu lions 
of fi^ion ; and defpairing, without fuch aid, to give grace or utility 
to the fcanty memorials of favagc and barbarian life ; have commonly 
abandoned to poets, genealogifts, and antiquarians, the unlettered 
periods in the progrefs of the nations, whoie tranlaftions they have 
undertaken to relate : Alas ! can I, then, without folly, flatter myfelf, 
that I may have fucceeded, without the artifices of the Former, \yith- 
out the genius of either Clafs, in the performance of a tafk which has 
. been declined by the prudence of the Latter ! 

I wi(h, that r could have faithfully followed, as 1 have attempted 
to do, the MORK CREDIBLE, ORIGINAL evklciice of the fadla in this 
period of the Scottifh Iliftory ; without differing fo widely, and fo 
PERPETUALLY from thc fyftcms of modern Enquirers. 1 ihould 
have .thought better of my own Dircemmcnt; if things had here ap- 
peared 
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peared to mcy precifely fuch as they have been reprefented by others, 
iH^hofe induftry and abilities I honour. As it is ; I tremble to walk 
alone ; yet« a confcientious reverence for Truth will not permit me, 
cither to join the crowd, or eten to fcleA a Companion. 

In the diicttffion of doubtful fa&h in the Notes, I believe, I may 
liave cxpreiTed lefs violence of paffion, than has been difplayed by fe- 
deral ^f thofe who have lately examined thefe fame fubjeds. Some 
writers know not, to difpute, without fcolding and calumniating their 
adveriaries, in all the bittemefs of rage : and there are readers, I doubt 
not, <tvifi enough to find thefe the belt, nay the only proper means 
for eftablifliing the juftnefs of any opinion. But, I, for my part, have 
never found, that I could diftinguifh truth with clearer vifion, or feizc 
it with a furer grafp, when I nfiay have had the misfortune to be out 
of humour. And, I am perfectly iatisfied, that a man may not be of 
the fame mind as I, about mpny matters ; yet, have neither cloven 
feet, nor afies' ears. 

I have given no particular illultration of the topography of Roman- 
Scotland : Referving this for a map ; in which by the ufe of different 
' lines, colours, literal and nui^eral charadters, with the aid of a conco- 
mitant memoir^ I hope to explain the varying topography of Scotland, 
for all the periods of my hiftory, nearly as clearly as if a feries of maps 
and topographical dijcowrfes were employed. 

I have laid little or nothing of the languages of £he ancient inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. But, it is becaufe I am at prefcnt engaged in a 
philological enquiry into the radical diflindtions and afiinities of all the 
Gothic and Celtic tongues ; the refults of which, I mean to exiiibit, 
in a ihort Effay, at the end of my firft Volume. 

Edinburgh; ^ R. HERON. 

Pec, ad, 1793- i 
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Section I. — Chap. I. 



*TnHE firft feats of Kuman fociety wcrc^ mpftP^Hatidn 

-*- probably, in the weftern parts of Afia, and Earth: 
in the North Eaft of Africa. Family feuds; the 
rambling fpirit of the Savage j the want of the nc- 
ceiTaries of lifcj which was foon felt at a time when 
men had hardly yet learned to till the ground, or 
to domefticate the inferior animals ; the impulfe of 
enthufiafm or fuperftition j the dread or the imme- 
diate preiTure of evils ; and the hope of unknown 
advantages — operated as fo many powerful caufes, 
to difperfe mankind, within the firft two thoufand 
years of tlie age of the world, through almoft all 
the habitable parts of the earth. 

Adventurers by fea might be the firft to peo***^ Europe. 
pie the fliorcs of the Mediterranean, and the fou- 
thern coafts of Europe. But, the hunter and the 
herdfman travelled northwards, from plain to plain, 
from foreft to foreft, from mountain to mountain ; 
till they at length penetrated, on the weft fide, in- 

Vol. la to 
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Sect. i. to the wilds of Mufcovy and Siberia, and into the 
K^r>/^u deep forefts of Scandinavia and Germany (A), 

Trading When tlic PhceniciaM, the Carthaginians, and 
Srthc well ^^ Greeks, the firft Commercial nations of antiqui- 
ei Europe, ty, extended the adventures of their traffic to the 
weft«rn fliores of Europe ; they found thefe already 
inhabited by various tribes whofe defcent and migra- 
tions were unknown to them, and of the exigence 
of many of whom they had before been ignorant* 

Roirtait Tie Romans conquered, as they difcovercd. Ibc- 

c:;nquelii: * * 

tiZy Gaul, and Germany : Although their progrefi 
through thefe countries, was every where oppofed 
by nations, neither deftitute of policy, nor unprac- 
tifed in military difcipline* 

,Au\c%. At length, in the wantoftncfe of conqucft, they 

^^' cafried their arms into Britain, Caefer, fearful of 

tarnifliing the luftrc of his former fame; had hardly 

inBrHain: tried the prowe£s of the inhabitants of this ifland, 
when he retired and left theiti, aftonilbed and hum- 
bled, indeed, yet not fubducd (B). 

A. D. But, it was not till the reign of Domitian, that 

tlie Romans urged their conquefts in Britain, north. 

Und. ° " wards, into Caledonia. Agricola, the general of 

this Emperor, difplayed the triumphant enfigns of 

Rome, 
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Rome, at the foot of the Grampian mountains. Sect. i. 

Chap i« 

The various tribes of the native inhabitants in vain k^^-^tsJ 
combined to oppofc his progrefe. Nothing but the 
jeabofy of the Tyrant whom he ferved, prevented 
him from penetrating to the moft northern limits 
of Scotland^ and from fubduing all the Britifh 
iiles. The fcenes are ftill diftinguiihed, on which' 
the diforder and the unfteady impetuofity of the 
Caledonians yielded to Roman difcipline and Ro- 
man firmnefs. The form and the limits of the moft 
confideraUe northern Camp of Agricola, may be, 
yet, diftinftly traced at Jrdoch in Perthfl^irc- The 
wall afterwards extended in the fame diredion, only 
renewed and ftrengthened that line of military pofts 
which he had eftabliihed between the Friths of Forth 
and Clyde, to proted the Roman Provinces from 
the iacurfions of the indignant natives (C)» 

The bijiory of ScorzANVy commences with the Beginning 
conqucfts of the Romans over its ancient inhabi- period Jf 
tants. The rude tribes, which thofe conquerors aufo^^ 
here fubdued or flrove in flight before them, had 
no literary records by which the memory of their 
anceftors might have been faithfully preferved. The 
Romans were the firft enKghtened people to whom 
they became known. The Life of Agricola^ by Ta* 
dtus, contains the firft genuine pages of the Scot- 
tifl^ hiftory. 

A * Thj 
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CmTt.!* mutually from the Scottifli and the Iriih fhores. 

^^^v-v/ And, if the adjacent coafis of Scandinavia were in- 
deed peopled before the Celts or Belgae could pene* 
trate into the northern parts of Britain ; we might, 
with fome reafon, conclude, that the firft inhabitants 
of the ancient Caledonia, were a Scandinaviaa colony. 
At a later period in our hifiory, the Danes and the 
Norwegians iofefted the Britiih fhores, and fought 
fettlements in this ifland. In thefe expeditions, 
fhey perhaps purfued a track, in which 'their ancef- 
tors had, fome centuries before, fuccefsfully adf- 
y^ced. 

strtc at Wbrb we, on the other hand, affured, that the 
Caledonians who oppofed Agricola, were not ori^i^ 
nally colonifts from Scandinavia ; we might confi«> 
dently deduce them from South-Britain. But if on 
a wide continent, the progrefs of population re of- 
ten more dlfiicult and leis natural by land, than by 
fea } in an ifland it is almofl always otherwife ; And 
the ancient inhabitants, of the fouthern, and the 
fouth-eafiern parts of Scotland were, therefore, mbfl 
probably, Celts of Gallic origin. In vain fhall we 
attempt to difcover whether the firft inhabitants of 
the prefent Galloway and Argylefhire were from 
Ireland, or the firft inhabitants of the North of 
Ireland, from Galloway or Argylefhire. But, even 
. jn the deficiency of hiftoric evidence which we h- 
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meat, it can hardly be doubted, that the moil nor- f^"- ^ 
thern extremities of Scotland, with the contiguous \^^r>J 
iflesy were firft occupied by fome adventurous emi- 
grants, or fliipwrecked fifhermen from Scandina- 
Tia (£)• 

Sucp is the uncertainty of our knowledge con- ^^^"{"'^^^ 
cerning the origin of the firft inhabitants of Scot- «i^^i«- 
land Let us rather confels this uncertainty, than 
fondly embrace conjefture for hiftorical truth ; or 
defert the paths of hiftory, to entangle ourfelves 
hopdelsly in the mazes of Antiquarian refearch.' 

Aoricola's viAories over the Caledonians, were AgncoU 
too fplendid not to move the jealoufy of Domitian. 
He was recalled before he coidd purfue the fleeing ^iy' 
barbarians beyond the Grampian mountains, or ac* 
compHh the conqueft of Ireland, which he medi« 
tated. But he had confiderably enlarged the limits 
of the Roman Empire, in this ifland. He firft fub- 
ducd the Rritifh tribes ♦ in the North of the prefent 
England, tis well as thofe in the fouthem divifibn 
of Scotland. Not content with fortifying the iflh* 
mus betweeutthe Friths of the Forth and the Clyde^ 
2^^nft the inroads of the yet free natives ; he efia- 
blilhed outpofts, on the North-Eaft and the North-* 

Weft 
* All but the Caledonians, were BritODa» 
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Sect. i. "Weft quarters, by which the extent of almoft another 
o^v^^ province was wrefted from its ancient poflefibrs. 

contcfls BxjT, the Caledonians were a race too fierce and 

between 

the Ro- martial, to leave the Romans in the undifturbed pof- 

mans and 

Britoni. feffion of the conquered territories. For more than 
A. D. thirty years from the time when Agricola refigned 
his authority in Britain to Sallufiius LucuUus, the 
affairs of this ifland have been neglected by the Ro- 
man hiftoriansi We leam^ only in general, that 
this, was, in Britain, a bufy aiid turbulent period : 
the provincial Britons ftruggling, from time to time, 
to recover their freedom ; the free natives perpetu- 
ally renewing their hoftile inroads; the Romans 
IHll reprefling the efforts of both 9 yet, wearied out 
by the inceffant conflift,; arid infenfibly contracting 
the limits of their dominions^ 



A.D. At length, Adrian ascended the Imperial throne^ 
It was the policy of this emperor, to vifit in pcrfon^ 
Britain, the various provinces of his dominions, and to re- 
gulate their affairs by his own obfervations ; not 
trufting to the iriformatibn and advice of generals 
or minifters* The ftate in which he found Britain, 
induced him to relinqui{h a large extent of the ex- 
terior territory to the invalion of the Barbarians of 
Caledonia, and to fortify thofe provinces which were 

yet 
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yet defenfiUe, by an earthen wall, extended be- Sect. i. 
twecn the mouth of the river Tyne, and the Sol- v^^v>^ 
way Frith. 

Thus was all Scotland, in fqme meafure, aban- 
doned to the Caledonians and their Britiih Allies ; 
who had been encouraged by them to throw off^^j^ ^^ 
the Roman yoke. But, what the tieceffities of one Antoninm. 
period, or the policy of one Emperor had made ^ ^^ 
the Romans relinquiih, a change of circumftances *3^'* 
or of counfels foon prompted them to refume. Lol- 
lius Urbicus, the lieutenant of Adrian's fucceffor, 
reconquered the fouthern diviiion of Scotland ; and 
ndfed another earthen wall ; for a barrier to pro- 
ted his conqueft } nearly in the fame line in which 
Agricola had eibbliihed his fortified polls, between 
the friths of the Forth and the Clyde. 

The Maeatx, (the Britons inhabiting between 
thcfe two walls), thus, by turns, loft and recovered 
their freedom. But, they never refted, in patient 
fubmifQon to the Roman yoke. In the reign of a. d. 
Antoninus, the Philofopher, they again ftruggled 
to expel their Foreign Lords. Their efforts were ^*'?"^7J"* 
unfuccefsful ; or were, at leaft fpeedily rcpreffed by 
Calpumius Agricola. 

Vol. L * B In 
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Ch A^?. K ^^ ^^^ fuccecding reign of Ckimmddus, the Cale- 
v^vs^ donians again burft through the barrier which Lol- 
lius Urbicus had formed, to reflrain their incur- 
iions ; excited the Maeatx to join their expedition ; 
and penetrated, with fierce impptuoiity, into the 
MrrccUus. provinces beyond Adrian's wall. They were foon 
defeated and repulfed by Ulpius Marcellus. But 
iSo.' Marcellus w^as fucceeded by a fcrics of weak or bafc 
Commanders, hated or defpifed by their own troops^ 
and unfit to guard the frontier of a declining Em- 
pire. 



A. D. At length, Pertinax deftined tq die Emperor of 
^^^\ Rome ; and after him, ^lodius AlbinuSj who alfo 
affumcd the Purple, refiiored order and difdplinc 
' among the Roman troops in Britain ; and awed 

the incroaching Barbarians. But, the ambition of 
Aibinus. empire withdrew Albinus from the defence of the 
• Britifli frontier. The Caledonians renewed their 
incurfions ; and Were agam feconded by the Mxa- 
ta: ; who had, by this time, almoft fully vindicated 
their independence. Virius Lupus, the governor 
whom Severus, viftorious over Albinus, liad fent to 
fuccced his fallen rival, in Britain ; was forced to 
buy the retreat of the invaders with money, when 
he could not repulfe them, in arms. Secure of fee- 
ble oppofition, and hopeful of levying from time 
to time, the fame tribute which had been on cere- 

luftantly 
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lucbndy paid to them ; the barbarous warriours of Sect, u 
Scotland now continued to infeft the Roman Pro-.v^^vx^- 
vinces with incefl&nt hoftilities- 

They were enemies not unworthy of Severus. 
Superior to the infirmjities of age, he came into Bri- ^•^^• 
tain, to aid the yielding Provincials. The country 
between the two walls, was the fcene of mapy a 
ikirmiih, in which the natives with various fuccefs, 
ftrove to turn or to retard the progrefs of the Ro- ScTcru*. 
man army. But, neither difeafe, nor the natural dif- 
ficulties of the country, nor the valour or ftratagems 
of its inhabitants could prevent Severus from car- 
rying his victorious arms iifto Caledonia. The van- 
quifhed Caledonians were glad to purchafe peace by 
the furrender of their arms, and the ceilion of a 
part of their territories. The laft great work exe- 
cuted by Severus was, the ereftion of a ftone-wall, Waiiofsc- 

• • • . vcrus. . 

twelve feet high, and eight in thicknefs ; nearly in • 
the lame line of direction as the turf. wall of Adri- 
an; and extended from near Tinmouth, on the 
caftern coaft, to the Solway.fxith, on the weftern. 

Yet, the terror of Severus could not long over- 
awe the fierce courage of- the Caledonians and Maca- 
ti. Hardly had the dying emperor retired to York, 
when they renewed the war. Caracalla was fent Caracaiia- 
agjunft them. But, in his anxiety, firft to fccure 

B 2 the 
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Sect. i. the fucceffion to the empire, and then to enjoy the 
v-^ry-sj pleafures of Rome, he foon terminated by a Peace, 
thofe hoftilities agaioft the Cakdonians^ which he 
had, from the beginning, negligently profecutcd. 

Amid thefe contefts between the Romans and 

the Free Natives of North Bridun^ many ether 

tranfadions muft have taken place among the inha- 

iWaftt bitants of this country ; which remain unknown ,k 

cawonu becaufe they paffed unrecorded*. Oppofing the 

*"*• Romans, the Caledonians fought in the day .\ thofe 

deeds which they performed in contefts among 

themfelves, or with rude favages like themfelves^ 

aire hid in darknefs f • Bmigrations ; the influx of 

new colonies; the extinftion of fome tribes, and 

the aggrandizement of others ; tJie degradation and 

the -exaltation of Chiefs j changes in poKcy, and 

fluctuations of manners ; internal feuds, and wars 

with many of the neighbouring favages— muft no 

doubt have filjed up the reft of the hiftory oS 

this 

• Vixcre fortes ante Agameinnona 
Multi : fed'omnes iUacrimabUes 
Urgcntur, ignoti^ue longa 
Kode, carcnt quia vate facro. 

HoR. Ode 9. Li». iv- 
f Their circumftances remind us of the wffli of Ajax ; 
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this period, if it had not been irrecoverably loft Sbct. i. 

^ WHAPa I* 

in obfcurity. v^^^v^v/ 



The many fragments of Celtic poetry which have 
been long preferved among the pofterity of the an- ^^^^^ ^^ 
cient inhabitants of Scotland and Ireland, are, un- ctry. 
fortunately, too barren of circumftances, to leave 
it poffible for us. to diftinguilh with certainty, the 
refpecUvc Ages in which lived the various heroes 
whom they celebrate. 

Yet, if hiftory might ever lend her'J^fiuaAion to 
conjeclure ; we fliould be induced to refer to tlm 
century, the deeds of the heroes of Offian. The colony- 
Caledonians and the Maeatse wilKngly accepted the 
aid of barbarians, like themfelves, againft the Ro« 
mans and the Provincial Britons. Incroaching, 
themfelves, upon the limits of the Roman territo* 
ries ; they left the remoter, weftern fhores to which 
their anceftors had been driven, vacant, to receive 
any emigrants from foreign parts, who might come 
to occupy them. The fpoils of the Roman Pro- 
vinces, confifting of articles of ufe or"* luxury to 
IPirhich the favages of Scotland and of Ireland had 
been hitherto fbrangers, awakened, as well among 
thofe who heard of, as among thofe who ac(|uired 
them, an admiration, an avarice, a tafie for refined 
enjoyment, which impelled themi to repair from the 

moft 
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ChaT. V. °*^^ diftant parts, in order to feizc by rapine, what 
K^^yrsu they had not wealth to purchafe, or ingenuity to 
febricate for themfelves. Yet, knowing but a very 
few of thofc circumfiances which, if wholly known, 
would afford an explicit inference ; having no au- 
thentic record of this period; and aware of the un- 
certainty even of the moft plaufible traditions : We 
can only affert it td be probable, that a colony from 
Ireland, named by the Romans, Scorn or Atta^ 
corri^ came, about this time, into the weftern parts 
of Scotland (F). The heroes pf Offian can hardly 
be of an earlier age ; and it is fiill more improbable 
that tliey {hould be of a later. 

Those anceflors of Offian, whofe deeds are the 
2i^ *^*'fiivourite fubjecbs of bis fongs, might be fome of 
the firft leaders of the Attacottic colony. Their in- 
tCTCOurfe with Ireland might be, that of a colony 
with its parent country. They might have been, 
at firft, driven into Scotland Ijy invaders, or al- 
lured by fiirer profpefts. The race of Fingal had, 
at length, humbled €vcry rival ; eftabliflied their 
authority over their own tribe ; fpread wide among 
their neighbours the fame of their valour j punifhed 
oppreffors, and relieved the oppreffed; protefted 
their Allies, and often routed their enemies. But, 
their contefts, and even their victories had proved 
fatal to themfelves. Hero sdFter hero had fallen, til! 

oon$ 
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none remained of the family of Fingal, but the Sect. i. 
blind and aged Oflian. The inceflant hoftilities, and \^v-sj 
the unfupplied wants of lavage life, with the dangers 
to which the favage is expofed^ and agamft which 
he has nothing but courage or fortitude, to proteA 
him, ever tend, by their conjuft influence, to ex- 
terminate tribes in a ftate of barbarifm ; unlefs their 
operation be counteraded by the rapid progress of 
Civility (G> 

At length, new enemies poured down from the 
North of Europe, upon the North- Weftern confines 
of the Roman Empire. The Franks and Saxons 
began to infeft the Britifh coafts ; capturing mer- ^ ^ 
chant fliips, and defccnding, in plundering incur- »^4. 
fions, upon the country* Caraufius, an experien- caraufius- 
ced, naval oiEcer, vtras fent againft them. Enrich- 
ed with the fpoils of thofe fpoilers, he was foon 
enabled to wreft from Maximian, the empire of 
Britain. The Franks and Saxons were reconciled 
to become his Allies. Having again fubdued or 
difperfed the M scatae ; he renewed the wall between 
the Fo^-th and the Clyde, and ftrcngthcncd it by the 
ere^on of feven new forts, befide other works. 

After having been, for eleven years, he^d inconftatr-r 
feparate dominion, by Caraufius, and by Alleclus, *''**' 
who murcjiered and fucceeded him ; Britain was re- 
united 
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ChaV. V. ^^^^^^ to the Roman Empire, by Conftantius Chlo- 



ru6. Having reduced the rebellious provinces; 
3oj/ Conftantius next humbled the Caledonians, to fuc 
for peace ; but died, before he could terminate the 
Caledonian war; leaving this to be accompUihed 
by his fon and fUcceffor, the great Conftantine. 

conftans. HowEVER humbled by .Conftantine, the free hi- 
habitants of North Britain had renewed their in- 
roads into the provinces, and had perhaps conquer- 
ed fome part of the Roman territories ; when they 
were again oppofed by the Emperor Conftans. 



A. D. 

343* 



Mcfttae About this period, or perhaps earlier, the Maea- 
t^hriftia- tae or Midland Britons, received their firft know- 
"'*'^' ledge of Chriftianity, in their intcrcourfe with the 
Rom^ Provinces: For, the Chrifiian Religion 
had, long before, been preached to the Provincial 
Britons. The ferocity of the Britiih charader 
might indeed be foftened by the mild influence of 
Chriftianity: but, among favages, even this reli- 
gion neceflarily aflumed the dark hues of fuperfti- 
on, and learned to breathe the fpirit of barbarifm. 

About this period, the writers of the Roman 
hiftory, begin to fpeak of the Scots and Picts, ra- 
ther than of the Caledonians and Maeatae, as the 
great enemies of the Roman power in Britain. 

But, 
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But, we cannot well diftinguifli, whether it were. Sect. 1. 
tbat^ having become more intimately acquamt- \^,rv^%j 
ed with thofe Britifli Nations which they had not 

Scots* 

been able to fubdue, the Romans liad now learned to 
denominate them more correftly than at firfi ; or 
that fomc tribes once too petty to be particularly 
noticed, had now fwallowed up all the reft j of 
tbat colpnifis from foreign parts had lately im- 
pofed their names upon the people among whom 
they had fettled. If we err not in deducing an 
Attacottic colony from Ireland ; we may furely con- 
fider the fame ifle as the parent country of the 
Scotg(H). 

Th£ wall of Severus had, for more than a cen- Lnpicioos. 
tury, protefted.thc Provincial Britons behind it, 
from the invafion of their northern enemies. The 
Scots and Pifts now broke through it : Lppicinus a. d. 
was fent, by Julian, againft them : they retired, at 
his approach. 

But they fooii encouraged themfelves to renew The cWcr 
the invafion. The Pifts, the Scots, and the Attacots* fms! 
again burft through the wall of Severus. The Ro- 
man forces could fcarce wdthftand their progrefs. 
Bulchobandes and Ne^aridius, the Roman Leaders, 
Were flain in an engagement. The invaders conti- 

ToL. L C • nued 

* See Note H» 
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Sect. i. nued their ravages, unchecked, till, at length, the 
v^^orx-; father of the great Theodofius was fent agjiinft them* 



He came upon them hear London, encumbered 
with loads of fpoil and multitudes of prifoners. They 
A. P. fled before the Hero ; leaving their plunder and 
** '' their captives behind them. He purfucd their flight, 
till they were driven beyond the wzdl of Antoninus* 
Reftoring this wall, as a barrier againft their future 
inroads ; he reduced the fouthern divifion of Scot- 
lacnd, into a province j and in honour of the Em- 
peror, named it Valentia. 

>Tn3iu uaTc Whjbn the Roman forces, and the flower of the 
Britifli youth followed to the continent, the ufur- 
per Maximum, and his fon Viftor, in their unfuc- 
cefsful oppofition to the avenger of Gratian; Provin- 
cial Britain was left a defencelefs prey to the Scots 
and Pifts ; who tuflied upon it, With eager rapacr- 
ty. Chryfantus, the general of Theodofius, drove 
them back to their native forefts and mountains. 
They returned upon the provincials, after the death 
df Theodofius ; but thcfe Stilico, the governor and 
minifter of his fon, reinforced with a body of troops, 
before whom the plunderers again retired. A- 
midfl: the fubfequent diftrefles of the lloman Em- 
pire, the army in Britain rebelled : the Scots and 
Pich renewed their incurfions : the Romans aban- 
doned 
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done4 their Britifh eftabUlhments : the wall of An- Sect. i. 

Chap, u- 
toninus, however repaired, could no longer con- v^^'v-v..^ 

fine the free barbarians in the northern parts of the 

ifland : in pity to thofe who had been once their 

fubjeds, the Romans repeatedly afCfted the Britons 

with temporary aid ; but were, at laft obliged to* re- 

fufe their protection: the Scots and Picls poured 

down upon South Britain with deftroying fury: and 449. 

the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles were called in from 

the north- weft confines of Germany, to oppofe them* 



Chapter II* 



JriOWEVER viftorious over the Britons, whoThcCcr. 
were difpirited and enfeebled by long fervitude and pulrc t^hr 
dependence ; the barbarous warrio^urs of Caledonia plal*" 
foon found, that they had more formidable enemies 
in the Germans *^ who were rapacious, fierce, and 
barbarous as thcmfclves. They had advanced to 
Stamford, before the Britons with their Ger- 
man Allies, could meet their career. The Scots 
and Kds were there routed in a bloody battle, 
Thofe who cfcaped from the carnage of this defeat, 
fled, in miferable confufion, to the (belter of their 

C 2 remoteft 

* Germans is the general name : Jutei, Saxons y and Angles are 
J^cifc: jinglo'Saxons becomes the ^fwrr/?/ name For tlic fame propk 
after .their fcttlertcnt in Britain. See Note L 
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^^'^' '• remoteft mountains, marihes, and forefta. Encou- 

W'HAP* II* 

V<v%^ raged by this difperfion of the Scots and Pids, by 
the feeblencfs and difunion of the BritCHis, and by 
the riches and fertility of the ifland ; the German 
adventurers foon eftabliihed themfelves in the fadreft 
provinces of South Britain, and invited crowds of 
their countrymen, to join them, 

A German OcTo and Ebefl&i, the fon and the nephew of 
trcruTs^r^ Hengift now fovereign of Kent, foon led a new co- 
^^^' lony of Germans from their native feats ; who, af- 
tcr plundering the Orkney ifles^ advanced along the 
eaftern coafts of Britain, till they obtained' fettte- 
ments in Northumberland, and in the fouth-eaft of 
Scodand, up to the Frith of Forth. It is even 
doubtful, in the confufion and deficiency of the re- 
cords of this period, whether fomc loofcr parties of 
the followers of Ofto and Ebeifa did not fcattcr 
themfelves over the whole eaftern coaft of Scot- 
land, from the Forth, to th^ Murray Frith (!)• 

A. XL In the courfc of the fixth century, the Germans 

^^'' eftabliChed themfelves in the South-eaftem parts of 

Angles Scotland, with a more formidable force, 'Ida, lead- 

kingdoirof er of a body of Angles, arrived at FlambcHTOugh, 

l^crUnd. with a fleet of fifty fhips^ The Britons, the Scots, and 

thePid:s, however they might have here begun, before 

^s sirrival, to harrafs and ftraiten the former colonies. 
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now retired before his arms, or fubmitted to his ^"^c^. i. 

' Chap, ik 

fway. Building the caftlc of Bamburgh for the feat v^vx^ 
of his government, he founded the kingdom of • 
Northumberland ; comprehending, even at its firft 
erection, the prefent counties of Northumberland, 
the Merfe, and the three Lothians. 

Britain was now divided into many feparate ]!*rt'*^""/ 

' ^ diTiuon of 

principalities.— >-The Anglo-Saxons coming, troop ^r«t»in. 
after troop, into the ifland, had conquered, at diffe- a. d. 
rent times, the territories of Kent, Northumbrian ^^^' 
Eaft Anglia, Merda, Effex, Suffexy and Wcffex } and 
had thus eftabliihed the Heptarchy. The pc^e- 
rity of the old Provincial Britons ftill occupied the 
whole extent of the weftern coafts, from the Land's 
End in Cornwall, to the Frith of Clyde : For^ Cum- 
bria was not yet parted from North- Wales, or from. 
Strathdyde, by the conquefts of the Angles of Merdx 
or Northumbria. Like the Anglo-Saxoiis, tliey were 
fiibdividcd into a number of petty ftates •, Cornwall, 
South. Wales, North- Wales, Cumbria and Strath- 
Qyde forming fo many diftinft prindpalities. The 
Scots inhabited from the confines of the Britons of 
Strathdyde, on the South- Weft, to the heights of 
the Grampian mountains on the Eaft and South- 
Eaft ; and, on the North and the North- Weft, to 
the Deucaledonian, and to the Irifh Ocean* Ail the 
eaftom divifion of the ancient Caledonia was occu- 
pied 
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Sect. I. pied by the PicTS; unlefs perhaps the Germans 
K^/y-'\j might have formed fome flender fettlements upon 
the borders of the friths, as they advanced fouth- 
ward, to the more inviting diftr ids of the ifland. 

^^/r^'^'of '^ ^^^^ ^^ ftruggles with the Britons, the Angla« 
the north- Saxons were induced to feek the alliance of the Scots 

cm ftates. 

and PiAs whom they had been called in to combat: 
But, no fooncr were the Britons fubjugat«d, or dri- 
ven to the weftern extremities of the ifland ; than 
the Angles of Northumberland turned their jealou- 
fy and their hoflilities againft thofe whom they had 
lately courted ; as being now the moft dangerous 
enemies they had to fear. Yet, did not the elder 
inhabitants of North Britain unite theif counfels or 
their arms againft the Angles. There was now no 
.nation of fuperior refinement, in the ifland ; whole 
inftitutions the reft might view with the abhorrence 
and contempt of ignorance, whofe ornamental opu- 
lence they might covet, whofe enjoyments they 
might envy. The Britons had loft almoft all thofe 
Roman arts of which they had been only unintelli- 
gent workmen. All were alike rude and barbarous. 
And their mutual hoftilities were directed by no- 
thing but the rapacity and the fierce irritability of 
favages, yet flxangers to policy and quiet induftry, 
, Sometimes the Scots and Pifts wafted themfelves in 
mutual wars j fometimes the one, or the other, cht 

both 
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both of thefe petty nations in confederacy, combat- p^^* 1;^ 
ted the Angles or the Strath-Clydian Britons j fomc- v^^y%^ 
times they joined the Angles againft the Britons; and 
at times, they aided the Britons againft the Angles. 

The Pifts and the Scots, in this period, as well as ^^^^l^^^^ 
the Northumbrian Anglo-Saxons, and the Britons s^^"^^/^^*^ 
of Strath-Clyde, were governed, each by their own p»^*- 
hereditary Princes, or Chiefs. If we may truft old 
chronicles, the line of Fergus had, ere this time, 
Been fettled on the Scottiih thron6; the race of 
Druft, on the Piclilh. But, the hiftory of all thefe 
princes is, for fome centuries, too barren or too fa- 
bulous to merit a particular detail. Concerning na- 
tions fo petty and fo rude, only thofe fads are wor- 
thy of being collected and repeated, which mark a 
confiderable decline or acceffion of national ftrength, 
a great enlargement or diminution of territory, 
fluduations of policy, and changes gf manners. 

Christianity embraced^ during the Roman scot$ con- 
power in Britain, by - the Provincial Natives, ciudva^ 
had, by them, been communicated to their Hr-"*^^ 
bernian brethren. . Patrick, a Briton of Strath- 
dyde, early in the fifth century, after preach- 
ing the gofpel in Galloway, paiTed over to the con- 
tiguous fliore of Ireland, and became the great A- 
pofile of the Irilh Scots. From the collateral de- 

fcendent.^ 
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I 

Sect. i. fcendpnts of 'their anceftors, in Ireland, the Scots of 
>^yv^^ the. North- Weft of Scotland received, with reve- 
rence, a religion, which they would pofTibly have 
rejcfted with fcorn, if preached to them by the pro- 
vincial Britons whom they defpifed j and which the 
Britons might perhaps refufe to preach to enemies 
whom they hated. The more fouthcrn Picks had 
^'^j been already converted by Ninian * : Thofe inhabit* 
ing northward from the Grampian mountains, were 
now refcued firom Paganifm by Columba, the foun* 
der of the monaftery of Hyona. Till this xra, Chrif- 
tianity had been only tolerated among the Fids; but 
their king, Brudi, being now baptized, it became 
the national religion (K). 

conqaeHf In the mean time, the Northumbrian monarchy 
frith. continued to flourifli, above the other principalities of 
North Britain. Ethelfrith, the third in the fucceffion 
of the fovereigns of Northumberland, (or of Bernicia 
and Deira united f ), preffed hard upon the Britons, 
on all fides; dividing, by his conquefts, North- Wales 
from Cumbria, and Cumbria, again, from Strath* 
Clyde. On the north- weft, he appears to have ex- 
tended his fway over the prefent diftrids of Annan- 
dale 

* Bedae Hifloria £ccl. Lib. III. cap. 4. p. 106. Edit. Sihith. Can- 
tab. 1732. 

f The kingdom of Northumberland was fometimcs divided into the 
two principalities of Bernicia and Deira, governed each by its owd 
prince* 
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dale and Nithfilale. The Pifts either aided the pro- Sect. i. 

» , * . Chap, iu 

grds of his arms^ or at leaft avoided provoking him v,^vxj 
to turn his hofHlities s^^nft themfelves. The Scots^ 
under Aidan, one of, the bcft and braveft of their 
princes, joined the Britons of Strath-Clyde, and 
ftrove to ftop the career of Ethelfrith. But, the 
fortune of the Anglo-Saxon ftill prevailed j and the 
Allies were, at laft routed^ with prodigious flaugh- 
ter, in the battle of Dsegftane * j in which the Scots 
lofing their king Aidanf, with the flower of their 
warriours j they fled precipitately to their faftnefles> 
and left Ethelfrith to flaughter or cnflave the Bri. 
tons, without oppofition. 

BuT> their defeat was not remembered by 
the Scots with any bitter inveteracy of refent- 
ment« Policy, or hofpitable generofity foon pre*. 
jailed over their firft impatience for revenge: 
and the feven fons and the daughter of Ethelfrith,' 
when driven from Northumberland by their uncle 
Edwin, were kindly received and entertained by a. t>. 
Eocboid Buidhe J, the fon and fucceflbr of Aidan 1|. 

Vol. I. D Edwin 

' * The i^tne of this place is alfo Written l^ogioftmney and Degrajien : 
Its Qtuation I cannot difcover. 

f Other accounts (ay that Aidan furvived this battle, and died it 
home. 

\ The Eugemus of Boece and Buchanan, 

il Beds Hiit. Eccl. Lib. III. C. x. Fordun. C. 33. 
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Sect. i. Edwin was perhaps the grAteft of the fovcreigns 
K^^^/^u of the Northumbrian monarchy. Gaining the fovc- 
S'Xin! reignty by the cxpulfion of his fitter's children ; he 
was no fooner feated on the throne, than he engaged 
in war againft the Pids, the Britons, and the Scots ♦• 
The proteAion which the latter afforded to his ne- 
phews, might be among his pretences for the war. 
% f' Already had the NcMTthumbrians conquered from, the 
Britons of Cumbria, the territory between the frith 
of Solway and the river Nith. Edwin fubdued the 
mingled Scots, and Britons of the prcfent Galloway 
(L) ; conquered the poffeffors of the ifle of Man, e- 
qually of foitiOi, or of Scottifli Migin ; and advan- 
cing, with his fleet and army, ftill farther along 
thefe North-wcftern fhores, reduced the Hebudian 
ifles', and ravaged the coaft of Argylefliire f . As 
little were the Pifts able to withftand Edwin, as th# 
Scots or the Britons. The Pifts, too, fled before 
him ; and it feems doubtful whether he did not ra- 
vage alfo their coafis, and extend his confines,, on 
their fide, beyond the frif h of Forth |. 



xnons. 



^J7. Having thus enlarged his territories, and fpread 

led 
ns. 
By 



inuinai Wide the terrour of his name j Edwin next turned 
I'm domi- his cares to the internal policy of his dominions. 



• BcdsB Hift. Eccl. Lib. II. C. 9. Gul. Malm«. h 3. 
f Beds Hift. Ccd. and GuU Malms, ubi fupra. 
4: I am inclined to believe, that Edinburgh owes its name ta tbt« 
£dwin of Northumberland. 
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By the wifdom and equity of his laws, no le6 than Sect. i. 

* ^ ^ ^ ' , ' Chap. ii. 

by the vigilance ^th which they wci'p enforced, vw^^ 
was the ferocity of his fubjefts foftened, and their 
rapine refirained. With a benevolent attention to 
thewants of the traveller ; £dwm had wells dug in the 
moil defart parts of his kingdom, and brazen ladles 
placed befide them, for the refreihment of the thir- 
fty. So cfTedualiy were robbery and theft repreffed 
by his jiiftice, that a woman with a child might have 
pafled alone, without fear of injury, through all 
parts of the territories fubjeft to his power. And, 
in thi^ fplendid and happy aera of their hiftory, were 
the Anglo-Saxons of Northumberland perfuaded to 
«ml»race the Chrifiian faith *• 

Yet, Edwin did not die in peace*. His rival, a. d, 
Penda, king of Mercia, incited to rebellion. Cad- ^^^' 
wallonf ,foveFeign of the Britons of Wales and Cum- ^^^^.^ ^^^ 
bria, and at this time tributary to Edwin. The Mer- ^^}^^^ ''"** 
cian and the Britof , with their armies, encounter- 
ed the Northumbrians at JiaethfelthJ. Edwin with 
his eldeft fon, Osfrid, were ilain in the battle ; his 
army was routed ; and Egfrid, another of his fons, 

D 2 having 

* Cfaron, Sax. fub anno 627. Bed. Hift. £ccl. II. 16. 
t Otherwifc Cadtwalh^ Cead^j/alla, 

X Bed. H. E. n. i^.^Uaethfelih foreft, in Yorkfliirc, between the 
river Don and the ifle of Exholme* 
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Sect. i. having furrendered himfdf into their hands, was 
v-^v-i.^ murthered, in cold blood, by the viftors *, 

'* - 
The Scots While the princes of the fouthcrn regions of 
P^l^nd^ '" Scotland were t;hus engaged in almoft incefiant wars, 
and with thefe varieties of fortune ; the Scots and 
Pi<5ls in the north, were continually embroiled a-, 
mong themfelves, or with the Britons of Strath- 
Clyde ; or engaged in military expeditions to the 
northern coafts of Ireland. At the battle of Moy- 
rath, in that ifland, the Scots under Donald Brec, 
their king, and with thofe Irifli Allies whom they 
had gone to aid, fuflered a fatal defeat; in which 
"^37/ the flower and the ftrength of the' Scottifh nation 
perilhed : The Scots continued for many years to 
feel the unhappy effefts of this difafterf. Donald, 
returning home, was, not long after, flain at Fraith- 
•^^*' Cairvin, in a battle with Hoan, king of the Britons 
of Strath.Clyde|; 

^ . ^ But, the fouthcrn divifion of Scotland was flill 
ofwaid in the bufieft fcene of conteft* The fons of Ethelfrith, 

^ofthum- 

teiiaod. returning from exile, upon the death of Edwin, 
jregained the fovereignty of Northumberland. Cad- 
wallon, the warlike monardi of the B^ritons, at- 
tacked 

» Bed. Hift. Eccl. II. ap. 

f Annals of Ulftcr, publiflicd by Pinkcrton in the fccond volume qS 
Jiis Enquiry into the Hijf. of Scotland. 
± AnnaJ?. of XJlfter, under the year 6^^ 
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tacked and flew the ddcft of thefe, before l^^^^f;;!;^ 
power was confirmed, and ere he had acquainted v>^vx^ 
hinifelf with the duties and the difficulties of 
his condition. Ofwald, another fon of Ethelfrith, 
fucceeded his brother, and oppofed the Briton with 
better fortune. Fluflied with a feries of viAorieF, 
and defpifing foes whom he had been accuftomed 
to defeat ; Cadwallon met Ofwald at Denilbum'*, 
near the ancient wall of Severus. The battle was ob- 
ftinate and bloody. The Anglo-Saxons were, at lafi, 
vidorious. Cadwallon, with his principal officers 
fellf. The remains of his army were difperfed. 
The monkiih hiftorians of. the time haveafcribed 
Ofwald's fucceis not fo much to his valour as to his 
piety and to the direA interference of Heaven |. 
The death of Cadwallon left Ofwald almoft with-' 
out a rival. The Britons, the Fids, and the S<;ot8 
fubmitted to his fway, and paid him tribute ||. But, 
Penda of Mercia, envying Ofwald's profperity, 
or fearful for his gkwn independence, foon provoked . 
hun to a new war, and in a battle fought at Mafer- 
field in Shropfliire§, routing the Northumbrian ar- 
my; flew their monarch ; and with barbarous inhu- a. d. 
manity expofed his mangled limbs on poles ^. 

Osuiu 

» Perhaps Dilfton. f Bed. H. E. III. i and a. % Idem. Ibid. 
' II Ncnn. App. C. 64, Pinkerton's Enquiry, I. 33a. 
j Others think this to be Mafei-field in Lancafliire« 
t Bed. H. £. HI. 9. 
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Sect. i. Osuiu now afccuded the Northumbrian throne. 
The Mercian, whofe enmity had been fatal to 



ofuiu. ^^Q monarchs of Northumberland, was ovcrthmwn 

%f.' and flain by Ofuiu, in the battle of Loidis *. Hb 

northern neighbours were either all his tributaries, 

- or at leaft too mu^h overawed by the fame of his 

valour and increafing power, to attempt any inva- 

iion of Lis kingdom f • 

Britons, While the Northumbrian arms were thus fuc- 
pias.' *" cefsful, and the Northumbrian dominions thus ex- 
tenfive ; the tranfa^ions of the Britons, the Scots, 
and the Pifts fcem to have been obfcured by their 
fpiendoun Yet, the Scots were infenfibly incroach- 
ing on the territories of the Pifts : The clergy of 
Hyona, obtaining one eftabliihment after another 
in Scotland and in Pickland, contributed to aggran- 
dize their countrymen ; The Pifts ftraitened by the 
incroachments of the Saxons, ou the one fide, and 
' • of the Scots on the other, madei^with little fuccefs, 
fome expeditions into Ireland, either for depreda- 
tion or for fcttlement: They had, by this time, 
fixed the chief feat of their government at Aber- 
nethy, on the fouthern fliore of the frith of Tay ; 
while their nlonarchs had places of occafional refi- 
dence at Forteviot, and on Lochleven: The Scot- 
tifh princes feem to have, at the fame time, refided 

chiefly 
» Now Leeds, in Yorkihire. f Bc<L U. E. III. a4. 
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chiefly at DunoUy or Dunftaffnage : The Britifli ^"ct, k 
princes of Strath-Clyde, however narrow their ter- k^^^y^s^ 
ritories^ were yet fccure in the inacceffible ftrength 
of their Capital, Alclyde or Dunbarton : On the 
remoter mountains of Galloway and Carrick, among 
which the conquering Anglo-Saxons had not pene- 
trated, were ftill fome fcanty tribes, conMing part- 
ly of the pofterity of fome of the ancient Maeatac 
whom although within a province, the Romans had 
never compleatly fulxiued, and partly of emigrant . 
Attacotsfrom the contiguous fhores of Ireland: Thefe 
now acknowledged, and hardly acknowledged, the 
authority of the Anglo-Saxons : All the reft of Scot- 
land was occupied either by thefe Anglo-Saxons of 
Northumbria, or by Britons, Scots, or Pifts in im- 
mediate fubjedion to them. Such was, at this time, 
the ftate of Scotland (M). 

The power of barbarians without civil policy is The Nor- 
ever precarious and tranfient* Egfnd the fon and ans Ucfeat- 
fucceffor of Ofuiu, tempted by the vicinity of the I- v\al 
rilh coaft, purfued the Northumbrian conquefts from 
Galloway into Ireland *. His troops routed the fee- 
ble, undifciplined natives, with great flaughter ; yet 
cffeSed no permanent eftablifliment in the ifland. 
Elated with the fuccefe of this expedition, or perhaps 
provoked by the revolt of his tributaries j Egfrid 

next 

* This name is perhaps from a Danifh or Norwegian Ohvc, 
t Bed. H. E. IV. *6. - * 
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Sect .i. next turned his arms againft the Scots and the PiAs. 

Chap. ii. ^ ri i • 

K^/^TKj But, purfuing thefe wily enemies too raihly among 
-^gj^; the unknown defiles of their hills ; his army waf de- 
feated, and he himfelf flain ♦. The Pifts, thus vie 
, torious, ihook oflF the dominion of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, ^nd advancing over the' Fo^th, feizdd all the 
fouth-eaflern diftrifts of the prefent Scotland. The 
Scots feem to have at the fame time enlarged their 
territories, by occupying thofe tra£ls which were 
deferted by the Picls, and by feizing, as well as 
theyj fome ihate of the Northumbrian domains. 
The Britons of Strath- Clyde were equally ready to 
throw off the Northumbrian yoke. The Oalwegi- 
ans alfo regained their independence. — Brudi IV. 
was the Pi<lifli fovereign whofe viftory over Egfrid, 
produced thefe important confequences f • 

In a rude and ignorant age, religion or fupcrfti- 
tion commonly intermeddles in the civil and politi- 

ControTer- ' ^ * 

fyconceii^ cal couccms of focicty, fo as to-caife its HMnifters to 

SogEader. ' ^^ 

aft the bufieft and moft confpicuous part, every 
where but on tht field of battle. And religion ap- 
pears to have, in this period, powerfully influenced 
all the amities, the jealoufies,' the alliances, and the 
wars of the nations of North Britain. The Britons, 
the Scots, and the Pifts had not been taught, when 

they 

• Bed. H. E. rv. ft6. 
t Bedae H. £. IV. a6. et in epitome, fub anno 685.-i-Chron. Pl^ 
in Inncs, and Pinkerton. 
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they were firft converted to cliriftianity, tocOnfefs the ^^^^» J- 
fup»emacy of the Epifcopal See of Rome, or to fallow v.^^v>^ 
-i^'hatever obfervatices the Rbmifli Bifhop might chufe 
to prefcfibe. The Anglo- Saxons, converted at a later 
aera, and by Romifli Miflionaries, reverenced the Ro- 
man Bifliop as Father of the Faithful, and refpeftful- 
ly imitated every ceremony of his church. Both the 
Scots and the Anglo-Saxons obferved the Feftival of 
£after. But, the Scots calculated the return of this 
Feftival upon principles of computation by which a(- 
tronottiical truth was fo flagrantly violated, that^they 
had, at laft, come to anticipate, by a whole month, the 
day of which they meant, in theirEafter, to ohferve the 
return. The errour in aftr^nomy, arid the confequent 
irr^ularity of obfervance liad been corrected by the • 
Roiiiifli clergy, and among, all thofe Chriftians 
-who complied with the Romifh ritual. TheScot- 
tiih clergy and their difciples, refufed, with all the 
pertinacity of ignorance, and of rude independence, 
to receive the correcftion. The Romifh and Saxon 
priefts execrated their fefufal, as jdamnable .herefy. 
The national hatred between the Anglo-Sax'otis and 
their northern neighbours, was thus exafperated by 
religious diffenfion. Hardly was the contention of 
rapine and ambition profecuted with keener ardour, 
or by fttatagems more artfi.tl, than were employed in 
the recommendation of two contradictory calendars 
of fuperllition. Religion becoming in fhls manner, 
Vol.1, E a 
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Chap.' li ^ ^^ principle in the politics of the princes of North 
y^/^Y^sJ Britain ; the Romifli or the Scottifli calendar; for 
a while, prevailed, by turns, as the Northumbrian 
or the Scottifli arms were victorious. At laft, the 
Scottifli clergy were reconciled to the See of Rome, 
and relrnquiflied all their ancient peculiarities *. 

Wars be- The uorthcm priuccs continued for fome time^ 
Pias and to purfue fuccefsfully thofe advantages which they 
thumb'ril had gained over the Northumbrians, by the over- 



ans. 



505. 



throw of Egbert. Berftred, the general of Alcfrid, 
A. D. Egbcrt^s brother and fuccefibr, periflied, fome time 
afterwards, in another unfortunate battle againft the 
Picts f • But, in the fubfcquent reign of Ofred^ 
Berthfrid led a Northumbrian army to oppoCt them, 
with better fuccefs ; and the invaders were routed, 
with great flaughter J. In confequence of this de- 
feat, the Pids might be e:spe}Ied from a .part of 
thofe territories which they had ufurped from the 
Northumbrians ; or, if they remained, might per- 
haps be reduced to acknowledge the authority of 
tlie Northumbrian monarch. 

Meanwhile 

* Bedx Hifloria Ecclefiaftica, III. 4. The venerable hiftorian's 
words are — Jubloj cireulos fequcntes— ut barbari et ruftici, quando ea- 
dcra prima fabbati, qujc nunc dies dominica cognominatur, vcniret, mi- 
nimc didicerant.— At Ofwald's return from Scotland, the Scottifh ritual 
was, for a time, cftablifhed in Northumberland, under his authority. 

f Beda, in epitome^ &c. % HolIinflsed.Tol. I. &c. 
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Mbanwhile the building of a church ; a conteft ^"^^- '• 
between two rival chieftains ; the murder or depo- v.-rv^^ 
fition of a prince ; and perhaps a friendly or praeda- ^^^'^ **' 
tory expedition to Ireland, or to foine of the nor- 
thern or weftern ifles— were the only confiderable 
national tranfaclions of the Scots, the Pifts, or the 
Britons of Strath-Clyde, in which the Anglo-Sax- 
ons were not concerned. And, thefc are too indif- 
KinQlj related in the jejune chronicles which are 
the only g^uine records of our ancient hiftory ; 
and with too many plainly fabulous circumftanccs 
by our later hiftorians, to merit a relation here, 
as interefting, or uniformly certain fafts. 

Egbbrt, at length reftored the falling fortunes ^- ^• 
of the Northumbrian monarchy. At the commence- 
ment of hi5 reign, the Pifts and Britons either ac- A^dyX. 
ksowledged not the authority of the Northum- 
brians, or were, at leaft preparing to fliake off their 
yoke *• But, the Pids had been weakened by in- 746. 
tefiine dfifcord f • They quickly yidded to Egbert's 
arms }. Not leis hoflile than Egbert to the Britons, 
Unguft, king of the Pifts, joined his conqueror, 
with an army ; and the two princes led their combi- 
ned forces to befiege Aldyde, However naturally im- 
pregnable, the Britifh capital was takenj and Strath- 
Clyde ceafed to be an independent principality (|. 

E 2 ' The 

• Pinkcrton, L 3C4. t Be«i- H. E. V. 24. G. Malms. I. 3. 
J Sim. Dun, p. 105. &c 
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Chap' ii '^^^ conqueror of the Britons was the laft powl 
^^>v>.^ erful mona^rch- of Northumberland. The intrigues 
dinc^ome ^"^ ^"^s of the Mercians at once wafted the ftrength 
Lriln^mT ^^^^ Northumbrians, and undermined the autho- 
jiarchy. j.jj^ q£ ^YiOT fovcrcigns. Faftious nobles excited 
one rebellion after another, till the people at length 
threw off almoft all the reftraints of fubordination. 
The Pids and the Galwegians, reinforced by the 
Scots, and the Britons of Stra^h^ Clyde, feized all 
the Northumbrian territories, up to the Tine and 
the Solway Frith, The Cumbrians \ycre at the 
fame time eager to ftruggle for independence. To 
confummate the misfortunes of Northumberland ; 
timidity and fuperftition withdrew to cells and con- 
vents, thofe who ought to have fought in defence 
of their country; and the fucceflbrs of Egbert, whe- 
ther rightful heirs or ufufpers, appear to have been a 
fcries of weak men, unfit to hold the reins of govern- 
ment even in the happieft times. Royalty had been 
extinguiflxed in this diftracled country, when Eg- 
bert the Great, fovereign of the Weft-Saxons, uni- 
ted all the principalities of the heptarchy into one 
Idngdom*. 

ptAith ai- From the arrival of the Anglo-Saxons in Nor- 

'if'^- thumberland, to the defeat and death of Egfrid, 

the kingdom of the Picls had continued to decline. 

Driven 

* G. Malms. Sirti. Dunclm. Hen, Hunting. &c. 
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Driven to the northern and the north-weftern parts Sect. i. 

/ Chap. ii. 

of the ifland, by the Saxons 5 and back again to-^ ^>^>rv/ 
wards the fouth and the foutheaft by the Scots ; 
they were thus ftraitened on all fides. No longer 
enjoying the protection of thofe lakes and inaccet 
fible mountains which guarded the independence of 
the Scots ; they became, at length, the tributaries 
of the Northumbrian fovereigns. Northumbrian 
tax^atherers drove away their flocks and herds; 
And their Jlrongeji holds^ and faireft paftures were 
forcibly occupied by Northumbrian thanes. The 
kingdom of the Pifts feemed about to be fwallowed 
lip between the two rifing powers of the Scots and 
the Northumbrians. But, the fall of Egbert left 
the dominions which he had ruled, open to any in- 
vader. The Picts wc;re not flow to purfue their 
vidory. They occupied all the fouth-eafl: counties 
of the prefent Scotland ; relinquifliing to the Scots 
another portion of their northern territories. They 
had been again humbled by the Northumbrians ; 
although they could not be eafily expelled from 
thdr new pofleflions. But, upon the final decline 
of the Northumbrian monarchy, after the death of 
the fecond Egbert ; the Pifts rcffe in ftrength over 
the weaknefs of their Anglo-Saxon neighbours. The 
feireft period in the Picaifli hiftory, is, that between 
the fall of the Northumbrian kingdom, and tha 
union of the Pifts with the Scots. Unguft, the 

Ally 
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CmIpJ !i. ^^ ^^ Egbert, was fierce and cruel, but brave and 
v^'v-v^ fuccefsful in wan Rebellion arofe againft him, 
within his own dominions ; but^ he repreffed and 
punilhed the rebels. He vanquifhcd the Scots in 
battle, and ravaged their territories. It ihould 
feem, that he enlarged the PicTifli dominions to the 
utmoft extent they ever attained *. 

OwTcTpon. Even the names of the extemporary fovereigns 
tween Eo- of the Scots are not certainly known. One of the 

cnoio and ' 

cbaric moft remarkable tranfa^tions in this period of die 
Scottilh . hiftory, was a friendly, epiftolary inter- 
courfe between the celebrated Charlemagne, and 
the Scottifli king, Eochoid, the third. Charle- 
magne, viftorious in France, in Italy, and in Ger- 
many, had begun to pufh his conquefts, and to 
propagate Chriftianity by the fword, over the more 
northern regions of the continent. In this ftate 
of his affairs, the poffeflfors of the northern parts of 
Britain naturally became objects of his notice. The 
Romifh Clergy had already eftablilhed a fyftem of 
correfpondence and intercourfe which embraced all 
thofe chriftians who acknowledged the authority of 
the Romifh church. Alcuin, a Scot or Anglo-Sax- 
on was die favourite and preceptor of Charlemagne. 
Hence guided by a found and extenfive policy 5 encou- 
raged by the circumflances of the church; and aided 

by 
* Bed. H, E. pailim, Tighcrnic, quoted by Pinkcrton, 
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by the information and advice of Alcuin j the great Sect. i. 
emperor of the Franks, while he threatened the difor- v.^^^rx^ 
derly and turbulent Northumbrians, fought a friend- 
ly correfpondence with the fovereign of the Scots*. 

MuRDAC, the fuocefibr of Eochoid, could notMurdac 
prote6^ his fubjeifts from the invaik)n of Unguft and 
the Pidiih armies f ♦ -^ 

The fall of the Northumbrian monarchy was not g^^t^ ^^ 
lefs fortunate tq. the Britons of Strath-Clydc, to the ^^^^^ *^'** 
Calwegians, and to the Cumbrians, than to the Pid:s. 
They all recovered their ancient independence J* 

At length, in confequence of intermarriages be- union of 
tween the royal families of the two nations ; yet not and pia»- 
till after a feries of wars in which the powers of both 
were greatly exhaufied ; the Scots and the Pifts a. n* 
were united under one fovereign ; Kenneth Mac* *^' 
alpine^ heir and reprefentative of the Scottifli re- 
gal line (N). The name and the diftinftive peculi- 
arities of the Piclifli nation were loft. In their pri- 
mitive manners and language, they had hardly dif- 
fered from the Scots. And, in the eaftern and 
fouth-eaftern parts of their territories, they had 
been long fo intimately intermingled with the Ang- 

lo- 

* Eginharde Vita Carol. Magn. L. XIV. p. 79. Bed. 11. E. &c* 
Sec a Note at tl\c etid of the Volume. 
t Annals ofUlftcr, &c. J Annals of Ulitcr : Chron. Pi(ft. &c' 
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c?H Vi!* lo-Saxons, by mutual conquefts, intercourfe, and 
v^iOnw; fettlement ; that the language, manners, and poll* 
cy of this latter people had infenfibly come to pre- 
dominate, in the better half of the Piclifli kingdom. 
Modern enquirers into the ancient hiftory of Scotland , 
aflonMhed to find no peculiar remains of a people, once 
not lels eminent in thefe parts of Britain^ than either 
« the Scots or the Anglo-Saxons, have fabricated va> 
rious theories to folve the difficulty : While, the vul- 
gar, lefe fcrupulous about probability, have fatisfied 
themfelves with fabling, that Kenneth and the Scots, 
in the rage of vengeance and of viftory, entirely ex^ 
terminated the hated race of the Pifts *. 



Chapter. IIL 



Dnnirti in. ^^ ^^^ ^ trouWefomc period to the inhabitants of 
irtfions. Britain, in which Kenneth accomplifhed the union 
of the Scots with the Pifts, The favage inhabitants 
of the northern parts of Germany and of Scandi- 
navia had been ftraitened by the conquefts of Charlc- 
magne. To the Perils of war, and of unikilful yet 
adventurous navigation, fome of them had been 
long accuftomed. They foon learned that the fouth- 
em coafts of Europe occupied by nations who had 
defcended from the fame feats within which they 

were 
* Sec a Note at the end of the Volume, 
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^ • 

were now confined, were abundantly ftored with ^s^^^t. i. 
various wealth ; of which the plenty, the fplendour, v^v^w^ 
and the utility exceeded the gayeft fancies of a Norfe 
imagination. Frofn Norway and from Denmark, 
they poured eagerly down updn the coafts, firft of 
France, and afterwards, of Britain. Already had 
they alarmed and pillaged the coafts. of Weffex/ 
They had equally terrified and overpowered the 
Eaft-Anglcs, and the Northumbrians. And now, 
accuftomcd to this trade of rapine, and acquainted 
with its advantages ; they continued to purfuc the 
&mc courfe, year after year ; ravaging or forming 
cftablilhments in all quarters of the Britifli ifles. 
Folloxinng the fame track, by which the Saxons hadi 
four centuries before, come into Britain ; they of- 
ten landed on the e^ftern fhores of Scotland. Even 
before the feign of Kenneth, the Pids had been har- 
raffed by the Danes *. Kenneth was obliged to op. Mmt^^f 
pofe thefe ravagers^ He carried his arms alfo againft l^VJf xtii- 
the Britons > it is doubtful, with what fuccefs- Af- "*^*'- 
ter a not inglorious reign, he died at Forteviot ; a: d. 
leaving to his fucceffor and brother, Donald, a whole 
nation whom he had found enemies, now fubjefts 
and firiends*. 

Thi reign of Donald was but of four years du- i^o^m. 
htion« He quelled fome infurredions among his 
Vol. I. F Pictifh 

* Fordun. Bttchan. Chron. Pilt. &c. 
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Sect. i. Piftifh fubieas. The ancient laws of the Scots yg^ert 

CHAP. II. -^ . 

\,>-vx^ revifed and confirmed under his authority. H^ 
1^64!* ^^^^ peaceably, in his palace of Belachoir (Blair ?)* 



Conftan- 
tine 11. 



A 



CoNSTAKTiNE, the fon of Kenneth^ now flic 
ceeded to the fovereignty over the united Scots and 
A. D. Pi<93. The Danes renewed their depredations. Con 
^^' ftantine encountered them on the banks of the Le 
ven, in Fife. ^Succefsful againft one detachment, 
who were divided from the reft by the river; he 
rafhly led on his forces, to attack; their camp, ftrong 
ly fortified, upon the oppofite fide But, he was re- 
pulfed, in the attack : and his army fled in fhameful 
confufion. The Danes afterwards made an incur- 
fion upon the Britons of Strath-Clyde ; befieged and 
took the caftle of Alclyde ; and flew Artga, the Bri- 
tifli prince. A number of the Strath-Clydian Bri- 
tons retired, at this time, into Wales, and there ob- 
tained more fecure fettlements. From Strath-Clyde, 
the Danes failed to Ireland. But, whether provoked 
by the purfuit of the Scots, or allured by the hopes 
of new booty, thiey foon revifited Scotland, again 
defeated the Scots, and ravaged their territories. 
Amid thefe diftrefles of his fubjefts, and the de- 
88^!' folation of his kingdom, Conftantine died *• 



fid. ' Ed, fucceeded his brother Conftantine. But, be- 
fore he could eftablifli himfelf on the throne, he was 

flain 

*' Chronipon Piftorum. 
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flain by the fadion of his relations, Eochoud and Sect. i. 
GRiGf. \,0^^>nKj 



Grig fucceeded to the fovcrcign power ; . but not oHg. 
without iharing with Eochoid, the nominal hor ^ ^^ 
nours of royalty. Grig feems to have been a wife ^^^' 
and valiant prinqe. Yet, fo difcordant arc the chro- 
nicles, in the events of his reign, that we can re- 
late it only as probable, that he refcued Strath-CIydc 
from the dominion of the Danes : made fome fuc- 
celsful inroads into Northumberland ; and perhaps 
an equally fuccefsful expedition into Ireland, to aid 
an Ally againft rebels, or invaders. After a reign 
of eleven years. Grig, either died, or was dcpofcd 

and expelled J. 

I 

Donald, the fon of Conftantine, next became Donald H;. 
Kng of Scotland. The Norwegians and Danes had, 
about this time, effefted a fettlement in Moray (O), 894. 
and perhaps in fome of the adjoining diftrifts. 
The Orkney ifles they had before fubdued. The 
kings of Scotland feem, like their cotemporaries 
of England, to have reluctantly received for ftib- 
jecb, many of their Danifh invaders, whom they 
could not eafily expel. But, neither could they 

F 2 make 

* Fordoo. Boetfi. Buchanaoj compared with Chron. PiA. Chron. 
£kg. Annals of Ulfter. 

f Fordun. Chroiu Fid. X ^^^' ^*4f 
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Chap ' li °^^ ^^^^ dutifol or pc^ccaWc fiibjcfts. Donald, 
y^yyj in the progrds of his reign, was obliged to march, 
into the north-eaft counties of his kingdom, to q^ell 
a rebellion, pr oppofe an invafion by the Nprwcgi- 
ans or Danes. H? fought and routed theni« But, 
he himfelf foon after died at Fprr^, of the wpupds 
he had received in the battje ?• 



Conftan- ThE fuCCeffor of Do»ald was CoNSTiVNXINE 

^ine in. 

fon of Ed, The Norwegians renewed thciir inroads. 



A. D. 

•904. 



early in this reign. The Scots fled before then^. 
They carried their ravages, \inrcfifted, oyer all 
Piaiaqd : pot fparing eyeo the fiin^Uty of Dunkeld, 
and )ts clerical pofleflbrs. The yenei^ble eftabUfh- 
ment of Hyona (P) had been plundered, and its 
buildings defaced, in fome of their earlieft defcents 
upon Ireland and the weftem ifles. At lengthy 
the Scots routed ^nd Slaughtered the plunderers at 
J^raitb'Hsremi * . 



^ccicfiafti- The conteft bet\v;een the Roini£b, s^nd th« Scpt^ 

f\^^^'' tifli or Irifh form of Chriftian worihip had at laft 

ended in the general reception of the former. 

The glory of Hyona declined. The North\im- 

brian bifliops aiCi^med ? nxetrofpUtan power over 

the 

• Fordun. IV, ao. Chronicon Pidtorum. Annals of Ulftcr. Chron. 
' f Chronipon Pi^oruA. Appendi;^ to vol. 1. 9f Pinkertpn's En^uir^ 
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the Pidiih church. Dunkcld (QJ), even, although Sect, u^ 
founded by the difciplcs of Columba, began to v^rvrV 
fwcrve from its duty to its parent monaftery. The 
fecular clergy of Pidland and Scotland came to be 
all of Romiih ordination. Every new rdigiotis 
foundation was for the accommodation of the 
pricfts and •'monks of Rome. The Keldees were, 
by degrees deprived of all their revenues, and 
extruded from all their efiablifhments ; excq>t per- 
haps a few fequefiered cdtts, too miferable to 
move the eijvy or av^ce of their rivals. The Bi- 
SHopRic of St Andrews (R), (at firft Kilremont) 
was founded : And Dunkeld ceafed to be the prin- 
cipal feat of the clergy of Scotland and Pi£Uand« 
In this condition of the church of Scotland, Con- 
fiantine, with Kellach of 3t Andrews, the firft bifhop 
in his kingdom, and with all the reft of his fubjeAs ; ^ v 
whether in hopes of thus cnfuring to themfelves the 
more immediate protedlion of Heaven againft the 
Danes, or perfuaded by the infinuations of their own 
ambitious clergy, or enjoined by the Pope or by 
feme Council ; vowed, in a folemn affembly, upon 
Knockcreidigbj near the Royal feat of Scone, to ob- a, n. 
fer?e the ordinances of the gofpel, with the cere- 
monies, and the canons of the Romiih Church *. 

Const AKTiiVE, about the fame time, endeavoured Northm^ 
toftrengthen himfelf againft future invafions, by a Danes. 

league 
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«BCT. I. league with his fbuthern neighbours. — ^England had 
v>v>^ fuffered much more than Scotland, bjr the ravages 
of the Danes. Alfred^ the moft Uluftrious of its 
Saxon princes, unable to expel thofe invaders, 
after they had over-run and fcized upon fomc 
of the faireft provinces in his kingdom, was fa- 
tisfied with compelling them to embAcc Chriftia- 
nity, and confining them to fettletnents in thofe 
parts of England which had been depopulated by 
their inroads. Northumberland was in the poffef- 
fion of a military colony of Danes,, when Alfred 
afcended the throne. Awed by his valour, pru- 
dence, and good fortune thefc then fubmitted to a 
feudal dependence upon the Englifli monarch. On 
this condition, were they left in quiet poffeffion of 
the province. But, their fidelity was ftill wavering 
and uncertain. Sometimes they aided the renewed 
incurfions of their countrymen : They at times join- 
ed the Scots and Pifts againft the Anglo-Saxons : 
And only when overawed by the undoubted fupe- 
riority of their Englifli matters, did they remain in 
peaceable allegiance *. 

Combined WiTH thcfe Danes of Northumberland, Conflan- 

^^' tine now entered into a clofe alliance. A part of 

Ireland was at this time in the pofleilion of other 

Scandina^ans. After plundering the coafts of Bri- 

tain, 
^ Qhronicon Pi^gnim dc CQiiftantxi^o. 
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tain, the ^orie fleets often retired with their booty. Ssct. u 
A {>owerful hoftfrom that weftcrn iflc, foon came to \^r>r>J 
prove tixe ftrength and mutual fidelity of Conftantine 
and his Northumbrian Allies. The invaders were 
mct^ at Tinemorc, by the combined armies. The I- 
riih Danes, dividing their forces into four columns^ 
detached one under Reginald f» to attack the rear 
of the Scottiih army ; while the other three, led on, 
by Godfrey and other nobles, advanced to engage 
them in the front. The Scots and Northum** 
brians foon broke the main body of the Scandina* 
vians. But, Reginald, in the mean time, fell u- 
pon their rear with fuch impetuofity, and flaugh- 
tered fo many of the Scots, that the viftory remain- 
ed doubtful, when the two armies were parted by 
the hll of night. The invaders left the ifland. 911/ 
And this confequence W2s indeed victory to the 
Scots and Northumbrians •. 

These contentions among the Danes, in which the J^tl^ 
Scots, and probably alfo the Strathdydians, the Gal- '**'*^ 
v^egians, and the Cumbrians were equally involved, , . 

feem to have invited Edward, the Engliih mo- 
narch, to turn his arms northwards. Difunlted 
by mutual jealoufies, and 'weakened by their late 
wars, thole northern nations fhcwed themfelvcs 
more ready to appeal to Edward, as an arbiter of 

their 
* G. Malmes : Sim. Dundm. &c f Or Rcgncr^ 
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SicT. I. their difputes, and to kned before him, ^ thdr 
v^Vn-/ Lord, than to form any vigorous or well-con- 
certed combination againft him. He advanced, to 
945." a place named Badecanwillanj in Piftland. TJii- 
thcr the princes of Cumbria, and Strath-Clydc, with 
Conftantine, king of the Scots, repaired to pay Ed* 
ward that occafional homage j which was, in thofc 
times readily paid by the weaker party, at the fet- 
tlemcnt of altooft every conteftj bccaufe, unlcfe 
when accompanied \wth the promife of tribute, and 
the furrender of ftrong-holds, it implied merely tem- 
porary fubnui&on and traniient refped f • 

^^^ Strath-clyde was ftill a feparatc principality, 
governed by its own fovereigns, but fo intimately 
conneded with Scotland, that the kings of Scotland, 
and of Strath-Clyde appear to have been, in this pe- 
riod, collateral defcendents of the fame family. The 
chiefs of the Galwegians were, moft probably, de- 
pendents on the prince of Strath-Clyde. The coafis 
of Galloway were occalionally ravaged j but the 
country was not fubdued by the Danes. The He- 
budian ifles, with perhaps fome part of Argylefhire 
had, however, been difmembered by the Danes, from 
the Scottiih kingdom ; and with the ifle of Man, 
erected into the Norse kingdom of the isles f. 

Such, 

* Chronicon Pidt. Annals of Ulfter. f Saxon Chron. Gul. 

Malmcs. R.Hoveden. 

t Chronicon Pi6torum : Chronicon ManniaB; &c. • 
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SiiCH, nearly in the middle of the reign of Con- ^^^^^^l' 
fiantine, was the ftatc of thofe territories which v,^^v-n^ 
were afterwards united under the dominion of the f^^^lcdhf 
kings of Scotland. But, this prince was to be yet AiHdftan* 
more deeply humbled by his powerful fouthern 
neighbours. Anlaff and Godfert, Danifli cTiiefs of 
Northumberland, rebelling againft Athelftan, the 
fon and fucceflbr of Edward, were foon defeated 
ind driven into exile by the Saxon monarch. They 
fought refuge, Anlaff in Ireland, and Godfert with 
Conftantine in Scotland. The Scottifh monarch re- 
ceived the fugitive with generous hofpitality ; nor 
would he deliver him up, at Athelftan's demands 
While AlJidftan advanced, to enforce, his requeft 
by invaiion, the Dane was fent away, in lafety firom 
the Scottifh court. In the rage of diiappointment^ 
the Saxon fent his fleet to ravage the Scottifh coafls, 
as far as Caithneis i while he led his army, wafting 
the interior country, to Dunfoeder and Weriermore^ 
It is uncertain whether Conflantine did not appeafe 
hina by renewed homage *. 

Impatient to revenge the Injuries of his coun- J*"*® ^^^ 
try, the Scottifh king, within a few years, fgrtned t«rgh. 
aDother combination of the northern princes, whom 
he perfuaded tQ join him in an expedition againft 
England. The Danifli kings of Ireland, and of the 

Vol. I. * G Ifles, 

* SajLon ChroQiclc : Sim. Dun x &c« 
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Sect. i. ifles, Owen king of Cumbria, and probably too 
\>*vx^ the king of Strath-Clyde, and the chief of the Gal- 

^%f.' wegians, were all of this confederacy, Thefe 
allies muft'ered one of the moft powerful armies 
that ever invaded England. Their fleet failed tip 
the Hurtiber ; and they prepared to re-efl:ablifli the 
Danifh princes, whom Athelftan had expelled, in 
the fovereighty of Northumberland. But, the Eng^ 
lifti monarch was not flow to meet them. The in- 
vaders and the Englifli army joined battle at Bni- 

'^'^' nanburgh *. From morning till night was the vic- 
tory obftitiately difputed. This was the utmoft ef- 
fort of both the invaded arid the invaders : the laft 
hopes of both depended on the iflue of the engage- 
ment. At laft the allies were totally routed : many 
of their leaders were flain on the field of battle : 
Anlafl^, the Danifli king of Ireland, and Conftantinc 
of Scotland, with a few of their followers, efcaped 
to their fliips. Even the Englifh army, although 
vidorious, fuffered fo feverely, that Athelftan could 
not avail himfelf of his viftory, to extend his do- 
minion over the territories of the vancjuiflied f . 

Abaication CONSTANTii^E, i fcw ycafs aftcf the feilure of 
ofconftan-^j^jg expcditiou, retired to a monaftcry at St An- 
drews j in which he fpent, in religious folitude, 

tbe 

* Perhaps the place now named Brugh. 
f Saxon Chronicle : G. Malms : Chron. Pidt. Sec. 
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tlic laft five years of his life. The records of the s^^t. i. 

' ^ Ch. 111. 

reign of Conftantine have afforded us fomething k^/^y^kj- 
like a regular detail of policy. The Danes and the 
Anglo-Saxons were the only enemies he had to fear. 
And however unfucccfsful, he certainly oppofed 
both with a degree of valour and of political intelli- 
gence worthy of better fortune. His generofity to 
the fugitive Godfert, befpeaks the elevation of his 
fibntiments tohave equalled the depth of his fagaci- 
ty. No wonder^ that a mind like his, fhould, af-- 
ter forty years experience in the cares of royalty, 
the anxieties of ambition, the viciffitudes of war, 
ieek, in the folitude of the cloifter, and in the con- 
folations of religion, that comfort which it had 
not yet found *. 

Const ANTiNE was fucceeded by Malcolm, the MaicQin? l 
ion of his predeceffor, Donald. ^ Malcolm's firft mi- 
litary expedition was into Moray, in which a noble,. 
man, named Kellach, had excited a rebellion. Kel- 
lach was flaih, and the infurreclion quelled f. 

In the next year, he affifted Edmund (who- had 
fucceeded to the fovereignty of England, upon the 
death of his brother Athelftan) in an expedition a- 
gainft the Cumbrians ; which ended in the final re- 
du^on of the Cumbrian principality. To reward 

G 2 the 

* Matth. 'Wcftraonft. &c, * f Chron. Plaoruni* 
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Ch ^u/" ^^^ fervices and engage the future friendflup of Mal- 

v**^v%^ colm, Edmund invefted him, with the dominion of 

the conquered principality of Cumbria; receiving his 

^ jj homage, upon the inveftiture. The Danifh chieftains 

9^^' had been again expelled from Northumberland : They 

now ravaged the weftern no lefe than the eaftem 

coafls of Britain: And Edmund feems to have 

ibught, with a policy like that of Conftantinc, to 

unite all the native inhabitants of the ifland againft 

the invaders *. 



Faithful to his engagements to the Englifh 

monarch, Malcolm, to reprels, it ihould fecm, feme 

A- D. infurreftion of the Danifli inhabitants, entered Nor- 

^ thumberlapd, a few years after, and plundered and 

lai^ wafbe the country up to the river Tees f . 

Malcolm's Thb Dane of Moray ftill rofe in rebellion, as they 
were encouraged by their piratical countryman, or 
by the occafional misfortunes of their mailers, or 
perhaps provoked by fome difagreeable claim of the 
Scottifli fovereign, upon their duty. Although re- 
preffed by Malcolm, in the beginning of his reign, 
they now again revolted. And this king was flain, 
after a reign of nine years, in a fecond expedition 
to reduce the inhabitants of Moray to obedience J. 

He 

* Annals of Ulfter, 8cc. f Chron. Pidt, 

• Chron. Pid. Fordun. 



A. D, 
953* 
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Hjb was fucceeded by Indujlf, the fon of Con- Sect. i. 

Ch. iir. 

ftaatinc ; fc^ in this part of the feries of the Scottifli y^j^^^rsj 
monarchsy each king appears to have been fucceed- *'^"^^- 
ed, regularly, not by his own fon, but by the fon 
of his predecefibr. Indulf had, for fome years pre- 
vious to his accei&en to the throne, held from Mal- 
colm, the principaKty of Cumberland, in which he 
had been invefted by the EngUfh king. That prin- 
cipality was now refigned to Duff, the fon of Mal- 
colm*. 



Athelstan, after his viftorious progrels through Tranfaa;- 
Scotland, had left fome garrifons, impregnable in autf^« ^' 
ftrength, to check and overawe tlie Scots, and to '^**"" 
ferve as keys, by which the Englifli might at any 
ititure time, more eafily invade the Scottifli terri- 
tories. Of thefe, the caftle of Edinburgh fiUl re- 
mained in the hands of the Englifli. But, it veas ^ 
now amicably given up to Indulf, the friend and 
feudatory of the Englifli fovereign. The tranquil- 
lity of his reign was interrupted by a defcent of the 
Scandinavian pirates, upon the fliores of Buchan. 
But, they were repulfed, with great flaughter. In- 
dulf reigned eight years f . 



His fucccffor was Duff, prince of Cumberland. Doff. 
Colin, the fon of Indulf, not content vtdth the a. d. 

Cumbrian 

* Forduni Scoticbtonicon, &c. 
f Qbroni^on Pi^onim : ForduD. Lib. IV.- 
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Sect. I. Cumbrian principality refigned to him by DuS^ 
k,^^^kj foon formed a fadtion againft the new king j ex- 
cited various infurredions in his dominions, of 
which, as one was repreffed, another flill broke 
out i and came at laft to difpute the pofleffion of 
the crown with him, in the field of battle. At Dun- 
crub, in Strathcrn, Colin*s army was defeated. The 
Abbot of Dunkeld, and the Murmor* of Athol were 
flain in the engagement. But, in the following year, 
Colin prevailed : and Dufif was flain, or driven into 
exile f . 

Col'^n- Colin's reign was for five years. He, with his 
j^ D. brother Eochoid were flain in batde by the Britons 
5^^^' of Stfath-Clyde or Cumberland |. 

KcDncth. Kennjbth, the fon of Malcolm, fucceeding to the 
A D Sovereignty vigoroufly profecuted the war with the 
970' Britons. Although not unfuccefsful, he could not 
chaftife tl^em, without fuficring fevere lofles in his 
own army. His next expedition, was into Eng- 
land, through which he carried his devaftations as 
far as Stanmore and Dereham. . But, the war with 
the Britons of Strath-Clyde was foon renewed, and 
continued till their royal family was extirpated or 
expelled : and their principality. finally fubjected to 

the 

* A title of nobility, peculiar to this period of the Scottilh hiftory . 
f Chron.tidl. Annals of Ulfter: Fordun. J Idem, 
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the dominioti of the Scots. The Galwegians, that ^^''•l' 
mixed race of Britons, whofe anceftors had never \^^>r\J 
owned the authority of Romans or of Saxons, of 
Romanized Britons, of Scots from Ireland, and of 
Northumbrian Angles, were now the only diftinft 
and independent people who remained in the Weft 
of Scotland. 

Amidst thefe wars and fuccefles on his fouthern i>ancf in- 
and fouth-weftern frontiers, Kenneth's reign was^^V. 
aUb difturbed by the Danes of the Ifles ; who, after 
a defperate and bloody engagement in Man, in 
which they feem to have finally fubdued the old in- 
habitants ; after plundering the monafiery of Hy- 
ena, and maflacring fome of its monks; made a 
hoftile defcent on the coaft of Argyleihire ; in which, 
however, they were defeated, and Godfrey, their 
king and leader, killed. Kenneth, amidft his 
wars, prudently recommended himfelf to heaven, 
and to the clergy, by beftowing Brechin upon the 
church*. But, the unfettled fucceffion of their 
kings ; and the reftlefs turbulence of their chieftains 
appear to have produced, about this period, fre- 
quent inteftine difTenfions and confpiracies among 
the Scots: And, neither Kenneth's piety, nor his 
valour availed to fave him from falling by the hand 
of a traitor. 

. To 

* Annals of Ulfter: Chron, Manniac. 



tine. 
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Sect. i. To Kenneth fucceeded Constantinb, the fon of 

Ch. hi. . ^ ' 

v^i^vx^ Colin ; in whofe favour that confpiracy had probab- 
udc^v? ^y ^^ concerted, by which Kenneth was taken off. 
But, the other princes of the royal blood did not 
^90,' long fuffer Conftantine to enjoy a throne, to which 
he had made his way by treachery and murther. 
Grim, the fon of DuflF, aided and inftigated, it 
ihould feem, by Malcolm, the fon of Kenneth and 
prince of Cumberland, whofe rights he pretended to 
tween fu{^rt, foou raifed a powerful army, and advanced 
ConOan- to wTeil the crown from the ufurpen Confiantine 
met him, on the banks of the Almond *• The 
two armies joined battle. The engagement was long, 
defperate and bloody. Conftantine, at laft fell : Hb 
army was totally routed : And his adherents were 
finally difperfed. The memory of this conflid is 
yet preferved on the fcene where it was fought. 
The neighbouring peafantry, informed by tradition, 
tell how that, on that day of carnage, the fiream of 
the Almond ran red into the Forth. Human Ike- 
letons, and bones, and pieces of armour are difco^ 
vered, by the plough, thick Qver all the plain j fo 
that, in religious reverence for the aflies of the dead, 
the hufbandman fometimes covers up the trench or 
furrow which he has unthinkingly Apened. A rude 
flone, named by the pea£mts Cat-Jiane^ is faid to 

mark 

* A river which runs into the irith of Forth at Cramond, about 
three miles north*wtft from Edinburgh* 
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mark the grave of Conftantinc. Three other large ^^^;^li 
and rude j^ars flill ftand^ -the monuments of other v>rs^ 
leaders whoie names are now unknown* An artifi- 
cial mount, near one end of the plain, b iaid to 
have been raifed by the accumulation of the carca- 
fes, and the earth with which they were covered ** 

Thus vidoriotis oyer Conftantine, Grim pro-Rcijnof 
ceeded haitily to Scone } and was there crowned^™' 
kbg of Scotland. Malcolm of Cumberland, how- a. v. 
ever indignant at this fecond diiappointment, was, for 
a while, obliged to fuffer Grim to enjoy, unmoleft* 
ed, the throne of which he hiid thus gained poflef- 
fion. At length, leaving his Cumbrian dominions 
open to the invafion of the Engliih, he came norths 
wards, to dethrone him whom he deemed the u- 
furper of his rights. And Grim was defeated and 
flain, after a reign of eight years f« 

Malcolm's firft care, after he afcended the throne, i^i^^[i^ 
aH)cars to have been to reward thofe who had fol- ll^^' 
lowed his fortunes, and favoured his acceflion, by 
a liberal diftribution of the lands forfeited by the t^?! 
adherents of Grim, and of fome ihare even i){ the 
Crown-Domainsi The expefbtions of his fervants 
were fully gratified by his liberality : And their ex- 

VoL. I. H travagant 

* ChroB. Eleg: Regift. of St Andrews: and from the in&rxna* 
tioD of Mr Young) an inttlligent farmer on the fpot. 

t Sim. Dun: Chton, Eleg : Reg. Sti. And. 
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stcT. I. travagant acknowledgments of his bounty iceni'lo 

v>^v^/ have given rife to. the tale, fince feriouflj repeated 

in our hiftory ; that Malcolm granted away all the 

pofleifions of the Crown, but the Mttte-hili of 

Scone *. 

Danift) in- At tfcis pcHod, all Britain was grievoufly infefi;- 
curfioi ft ^ Yyy the defcents of th^Danes. It was not enough 
to repulfe once or twke, with whatever conftificn 
and flanghter, this fierce an4 piratical people. They 
renewed their inroads from tune to time ; held the 
inhabitants of Britain in condnnal alarm ; and wea- 
ried out, by perfevering hoftility, thofe whom fud- 
- den impetnofity could not conquer. Mafters of the 
Orkneys, of the Hebudae, and of Man ; they now 
pillaged the wefternvcoafts of Britain ; as they had 
fong infefted the eaftern. Galloway, Cumberland, 
and North Wales were greatly wafted by their ra- 
vages. Malcolm, when prince of Cumbria, had 
bravely and fteadily oppofcd them. But, while 
he contended for the Scottiih throne, they effcd- 
ed a fettlement in the Cumbrian territories.. And 
foon after he had triumphed over his rival, they 
alarmed him by an invafion of Moray and Buchan ; 
\ where it was eafy to £kluce thofe of their country- 

men to join them, who had been long fettled in 
thefe diftrifts. Yet, Malcolm drove away the in- 
vaders, 

• 3oethiu8.— .BuchanaH.— 12/^iai« Majfjatem, a Joanne Skene, c- 
.qekte, cditaro. 
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vadcrsi and reprefled the rtbds : Aiid Ik fbcms to Sect. i. 

_ ^_ X*ll, 1II« 

have afterwards lived in amity with his Danilh ^^^yKj 
ne^bboors^* 

Apter a rdgn, more turbulent than peaceful^ MakoW 
of thirty years duration, he died in the caftle of 
Glammis ; but, whifther by a natural or a violent 
death, the obfeure inaecuryry of bur andent diroi- 
aiders^ malces it impoffible for us to diicover f. 

Duncan, gratidfon of Malcolm, was the heir of Reign or 
im kingdom* ^ The tranquilKty of his government 
m^t indeed be difturbed' by fbme petty infurrec- 
tions auidfome unfuiocefs^l invafionar but, it was 
reierved for Duncam to &11 by the hand of domeftic 
treachky, in the feventh year of his reign, and im- 
medfaitely alter his return from an unfortunate tx^ 
peditioninto the North of En^and |. - 

MACfifiTH now mounted that throne from whidi Macbeth. 
he had i^mioved Duncan by murther. The wiidom 
Mtd cnet^ of his government feemed, for a while, 
to Jttftiiy the treafon of this ufurper. But', . in the 
mean xime^ many of the nobles yrbx) were loyally 
attached to the family of Duncan, retired to his 
fon, Malcolm Canmore, in Cumberland. The por 

Ha ' . ptllar 

• Forduo, Bocth. Buclianah. 

f Chron. Elegiacum, 

i Qhxinu £leg: Sim. Dunelm, &c. 
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Sect. i. ptlar arts which Macbeth affefted to prafidfe, could 

Ch. III. '^ • "^ ^ 

Vjxv^^ never entirely reconcile the minds of the Scottilh 
nation to his fway. Malcolm was at length encon* 
raged to avenge his father, and to aflert his own 
right tq the inheritance of the foveretgnty. Si- 
ward, earl of Northumberland) of D^ih origin^ 
accompanied Malcolm into Scotland^ w the AUy of 
his expedition. Macbe|)i was purfued to Lumf^ai- 
nan, in Aberdeenihire ; and there llain, after % 
feign of feventeen years *. 

]p.p)ac. But, the party of fhe enemies of Malcolm was 
not at once extinguiiluid.'by the death of Macbeth^ 
LuLAC, the nephew or grandibn of that ufurper, 
was inftantly proclaimed ^ng by fudi of tboadher 
rents of the family, as either dreaded Makiolm's 
vengeance too much, or were too eamdib in their de- 
fire of avenging the fall of Macbeth, to^hc^^ fcdc 
9. reconciliation with the victorious prince* Lulac's 
royalty, however; was joniy a paffing Ihadow^- He 
could not command the obedience of hisr:^lt€rents* 
.They melted away from about him. Ab^iiidoned, 
at laft, by all ; he was furprifed and (lain by fomeof 
Malcolm's followers, at Eflcg, in Strathbolgyf, 
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Section IL 

Of the Local Circvms'Tangmsj the LjsouJts^ the 
Knowledge, and the Ehjotments of the Inha* 
sirANTSof Scotland and ofihefmallcr IJles imme^ 
diately contiguous to its coafis^-^rom itsfirji difeove^^ 
ry by the Romans tolhe accefjim if King Malcolm 
Canmorb. 

History performs but half her talk, whai flie 
records only the public transactions of a na^ry^obferw 
tion. The events are comparatively few, which re- ^"*' 
bte, at once, to the common interefts of a whole 
peqde. It ia private life that exhibits the moft in- 
terefting,.and.moft infira^^ve fc^nes. Human cha- 
rader, immatked by circumflance or habit, is too 
goierai, to be. dearly and difcriminately compre- 
hended by the intelled. To impreis the imagina- 
tion, feeling and action muft be difplayed in their 
minute modifications. How little is to be kno^vn 
of the energies and oipacities of human nature, by 
furveying only the combats of army with army, or 
tbe negotiatiops of ftate with ftate ! 

Tai5 
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Sect. II. Xhe domdlic Labours, Enquiries, Difcoverics, 
Opinions, and Enj(^ment8 of a People, are there- 
fore not lefs worthy to be commemorated in Hifto- 
ry, than their wars and political tranfaftions. That 
would undoubtedly be the moll perfeft form of hif- 
torical compoiition, in which the Hiftorian fhould, 
with the art of the Epic Poet, ifitermingle the hif- 
tory of manners with that of policy, fo as to work 
them up together into one beautiful and orderly 
whole* But, the hiilory of familiar life confifis of 
fo great a mtdtitude. of detached particulars, as 
to be hardly fufceptible of fuch curious perfedbion 
of ftrudure : And, in the difiribution of parts, it 
is the ufte of the age, rather to fubdivide than to 
combine. 



Sitaation 
of Scot- 



ScoTLAND, the northern divifion of the ifland of 
Great Britain, lies between the fiftyfourth and the 
^^' fifty ninth degree of northern latitude; between 
the firft and the feventh degree of weOern lon- 
gitude. The Tweed, on the eaftem coaA, and 
the Solway^frith, on the weftern, define,^ where 
they refpeftively communicate widi the German 
ocean and the Iri^h fea; the extremities of the line 
of demarcation betw^n Scotland and En^nd. 
The German ocean, with the Deucaledonian, and 
the Iriih feas flow around its eafiem, Jiortherii, and 
^9^ern coafis. The ifles of Orkney and Shetland 
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ly condgaous to its northern extremity : The He- ^^^^;;^ 
budae are adjacent to its nortb^^A ihoresj and 
Man 18 ieen from ^fouth-vreSi ihore *. 

In the commencement of the firft period of its ^^*JJ'^J*^^ 
hiftory, the country of Scotland was nniverlally country- 
overgrown with wood; except on the very vergge 
of its ihores ; on the brinks of fome parts in the 
courie of fome of its rivers \ on the difis of its 
rocksy de0itute of foil^ and unfit to nourilh vege« 
tadon } on fome lowJying trads, where the fiagna* 
tion of the waters^ the decay of trees and other ve-* 
gctaUes» the irr^ular difperfion of earth and frag- 
ments of rock from the higher grounds, with the 
growth of water plants-^had already formed mo** 
rafles; and on a few narrow fpots, here and there^ 
where the natives had perhaps fdled a tree, to make 
room for a hut, or to ufe it for domeilic purpofes f • 

Th£ animals of thefe foftfts and itaorafles were itsanimau. 
not numerous. Several were ferocious ; and they 
were almoft all wild. Wolves and foxes lurked 
among the thickets, in caves, on the mountains, 
and in the depth of the woods ; and preyed aU 
moft as rapadoufly as their human neighbours, on 
the gentler animals of which thefe had not yet af« 

fumed 

* Camden's Britan. by Gougfa : Aisilie map of Scotl. iix>ni an ac- 
tual fimrey: Statift. TiCComA paffim. » 
t Bocth. Hift. Sibbaldi Frodxom. faffim : SUtift. account ^^^^r* 
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J^ct^u^^ the care. The Jurocbs,' whofe bones and 

horns are yet often found buried under many layers 
of earth, were the largeit of the ancient Caledo- 
nian quadrupeds ; although not nourilhed by car- 
iiage, yet the flighteft provocation was, at any time 
enough to exafperate them to rage ; and their rage 
was death to almoft every other inhabitant of the fo- 
reft. The ftag and the roe, as weaker and fefe fierce, 
were much more expofed.than the auroch, to the ra- 
pacity of the wolf and the hunter. Thofe numbers 
of wild fowls and birds of prey which yet frequent 
our ihores, woods, and mountains were then more 
numerous, as being more undifturbed. The rivers 
aboimded with fiflies : The narrow fcas lying around^ 
received perhaps more prodigious flioals of thefe a- 
nimals than at prefent : Some of the cetaceous ^le- 
des which have fince retired northwards, to r^ons 
lefs acceffiblc to men, appear to have, in thofe times, 
frequented the Scottilh fliores. Various reptiles 
which have been fmce extirpated, then infefted the 
woods. Andi infeds were generated in much great- 
er multitudes, while the country was yet unopened, 
and uncultivated*. 

Climate. The climate of Scotland, even now cold, moiil:, 
and variable, was then much more fo ; for cultiva- 
tion and copious population, partly by their necef- 

fary 

• Sibbaldi Prodrom. Britifli Zoology : Statilt. AccomX^qffSm. 
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fary and unintended efFefts, partly by expedients Sect-o^ 
employed for this very purpofe, always foften the 
rigours of climate, and render the temperature of a 
northern atmofphere leis ungenial. The woods 
which^ in other circumftantes might have warmed, 
by Iheltering the face of the country, ferved then 
only as repofitories of noxious moifture *; 

In fuch local circumftances, the indnjlry of the Heads of 
ancient inhabitants of Scotland could hardly be ei- ran^cmcnt 
ther very affiduous, or very ingenious ; their know- tory of the 
kdgc^ correct or extenfive ; their enjoyments^ various JhcTndcnt 
or refined. But, the Britons, Picts, and Scots 5 i;;^,^^!"'* 
the Saxons J and the Danes, were not more di- ^''"'^•. 
fUnguifhed from one another by the events in their 
refpeclive hiftories, than by diverfities of national 
charaftcr, and peculiarities of manners. We have, 
however, fcen that all thefe different nations once 
inhabited together in Scotland. The prefent Scots 
ire their mingled pofterity. And among them all 
then muft we look, to difcover the familiar man- 
ners, and the characleriftic peculiarities of our re- 
mote anccftors. Thus fhall we find ourfelves per- 
plexed by multiplicity ^f fa^s, and by the compil- 
ation of circumftancesj even when endeavouring 
to difcriminate the rude fimplicity of favage life. . 

Vol. I. I I. The 

• Bnffon Hiftoirc Natnrellc : Sibbaldi Prodrgm. Tacit, in Viti 
ApicobB. 
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Skctji. I. The Britons, Scots, and Piccs muft be 
grouped together j for we have no genuine records, 
no' certain monuments, hardly any thing but differ- 
ences of name and of local fituation, with the me- 
niory of their mutual hoftilities, to enable us to dif- 
tinguifh them from one another. 



La HOURS 



Hu NTi,NG and fifhing appear to have been the chief 
«f ti.c Bri- means by which the Maeatae and Caledonians mo- 
and iia.. cured their fubfiftence : at the time when they were 
invaded by Agricola. lu fuch a country, as that which 
- they inhabited, there could be little agriculture, and 
hardly any regular pafburage of flocks or herds of 
domeftic animals. The warriour contended for his 
meal with the cslrnivorous animals of the foreft. If 
unfucceisful in the. chafe, he might perifli for hunger. 
It was his daily employment ; for a boar, a flag, a 
roe, or a bullock was devoured almoft affoon as 
flain; nor could favages, unacquainted with the 
arts of retarding putrefa6Hon, preferve any great 
flore of animal food: They might know to dry a 
portion of a carcafe in the fmoke ; but to the ufe of 

fait they were ftrangers. Of lifliing they were 

more negligent ; and, indee^, fifliing being an em- 
ployment which requires rather patient affiduity 
than ardent exertion, which demands inftrumcnts 
of nice and ingenious manufacture, and of which 
the excrcife implies, no high fuperiority in ftrength 

or 
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or courage, is Ids fuited than hunting, to the vi- Sect.u. 
gorous but unfteady e£forts of the favage. — ^In a cli- 
mate, in which no vines could grow, and without 
grain to afford firong drink by fermentation ; the 
ancient Caledonians can fcarcely be fuppofed to 
have prepared any fpirituous liquors: And yet, 
fincc almoft all favages, however rude or igno- 
rant, are found to have one contrivance or ano- 
ther for procuring to themfelves the tranfports of 
intoxication ; it is not improbable, that the Caledo- 
nians, even in the rudeft ftatc of their manners, 
might ufe the infufion of fome plant or perhaps 
a preparation of diluted honey for this purpofe. — 
They might, fometimes, in the frenzy of hunger, 
devour the carcafe of a beaft killed in the chafe, 
raw, and while its limbs were yet trembling with 
life : but, they more commonly broiled their meat 
upon the coals. — Caves in the rocks ; round huts 
wrought of wattles, and daubed with city : and 
perhaps logs of wood, or loofe fiones piled inarti- 
fidally together, and covered on the roof with 
ferns or brambles, were the only habitations in 
which they knew to flicker themfelves. — ^The (kins 
of the animals which they flew in the chafe formed 
the bcft park of their drefs. But, fince thefe would 
but ill proteA the body, under fo inclement a cli- 
mate; the Caledonians could hardly be without 
ibme rude art for preparing articles of doathing 

I 2 from 
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from hair, from wool, or from the rind of feme 
plant. It Xs uncertain, whether the flieep be a na- 
tive of this ifland, or had been brought fo far north, 
at the time when the Romans penetrated into Ca- 
ledonia. But, if they had indeed flieep, the natu- 
ral ufe of wool is fo obvious, that the ancient Cale- 
donians could not well fail to difcover it. — Wea- 
pons for offence and defence are among the firft in- 
ftrumcnts, that the favage learns to form : Long 
Tpears pointed with brafs, and fmall ihields, woven 
pf wattles and covered with pieces of fkins, were 
the moft remarkable weapons which the Caledoni- 
ans ufed in the famous battle in which they were 
defeated by Agricola ; The bow was the only other 
formidable ofFenfive weapon with which they had 
learned to arm themfelves : Their woods, moun- 
tains, and marflies afforded them fo many naturally 
advantageous military ftations, that they had not 
yet beeft led to form any ftrongly fortified encamp- 
ments. As little had they been accuftomed to fub- 
jefl: themfelves to the order of military difcipline : 
But, they had hprfes and chariots of war ; although 
it feems to have been rather for the fake of the ter- 
rour which their horfes and carriages produtcd by 
their very appearance, for the confyfion which they 
occafioned by their march, and for the convenience 
^ flight, than for any advantage in adual combat, 
that they brought them to the field of battle:— 
" ^ ^ ' /' They 
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They ufed military enfigns : The clangour of their Sec. u. 
fliields, the wild fcreams of iavage fury, and per- 
haps the rude fongs of attending bards, were all their 
martial mufic : To make themfelves more terrible^ . 
they painted their bodies with woad from South- 
Britain, or perhaps with the juice of herbs, or with 
the blood of animals.— ^Living in an iHand, on the 
fealhore, and on the banks of rivers, they had 
been urged by thefe local circumftances, to the in- 
vention of vehicles for navigation : They had hol- 
lowed trunks of trees, like the canoes of the Indi- 
ans, and little wicker-boats, the keels of which 
were pieces of light wood, and the hulk of the 
boat neatly covered with hides : In thefe frail vef- 
felsy they croffed rivers, paffcd from ifle to ifle, and 
even braved the dangers of the German ocean, and 
of the Deucaledonian, and the Iriih fea : They were 
always ISitted with oars ; fometimes with both oars 
and £iils : Thongs of leather were ufed, inftead of 
our cords, and ropes : The ftars guided the mariner, 
nvhen out at fea, beyond the fight of land : Their 
f^es' might be oftener navigated by the Caledoni- 
ans, in thefe flender veffels, than the open fea : but, 
it fecms probable, that the lakes in the northern 
parts of Scotland were then, perhaps lefs numerous, 
and certainly, feveral of them, lefe extenfive than- 
at prefcnt ; for the marflie^ fo frequent in ancient 
Caledonia, were incipient lakes y fonie of which, the 

clearing! 
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Sec. II. clearing away of the woods and other expedients 
have fince almoft dried up, while others have been 
covered deep with ftagnating water. The dog was 
the only domeftic animal common among the anci- 
ent Caledonians : The horfe had not been long in- 
troduced into their country ; and was trained only 
for the purpofes of war or of the chafe: The fa- 
vage wants the patience, the gentleneis, and the 
caution requilite for the domeftication of wild ani- 
mals. — ^Their houfliold utenfils were 'few, and of 
artlefs manufadure: Wicker-bafkets, flidls, difhes 
of wood, feats of ftone and of turfs. In the fcarcity 
of the ufefiil metals, they were obliged to form their 
axes and their knives of fiones, and commonly to 
point* their' arrows with the fame materials : They 
cut the hides and wrought the bones of flain ani- 
mals into many convenient utenfils : Rough fkins, 
fpread either on bundles of heath or ferns, or on 
the bare ground, were their beds : Wood, their only 

fuel. In winter, as in fummer, they followed 

thofe labours by which their daily fuftenancc was 
provided. It is even doubtful whether any of them 
had yet been accuftomed to drink the milk of the goat, 
the iheep, or the cow, which might have afforded 
fome fmall fupply of food, wheu the chafe could not 
be purfued *• Thus, in the annoyance and defence 
of war, in paddling naval expeditions, in the ma- 
pufadure of weapons, of clothes, and of houfhold 

utdnfils. 
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uteoiils, in building huts^ of whatever form, in ^^f^J\ 
fcooping out canoes or framing wicker*boats, in 
hunting, in providing fuel, in preparing whatever 
fimple beverage they drank, and in dreifing their 
viftuals— were the men and women of ancient Cale* 
donia chieflv employed. Thefe were all their fe- ^ 
rious labours j unlefe we Ihould add occaiional fi{h- 
ing, and the taming of a horfe or an ox, or the ma- 
fis^ement of a few flxeep or goats. ' 

But, if the arts of thofc old inhabitants of Scot- _ 

V Know. 

land were rude, their labour awkward and indo- «-«dok. 
lent: Their, principles of Knowledge were pro- 
portionately few and. narrow: many of their Opi- 
nions, although natural, wild and abfurd. * 

Of material nature, they knew little. The chan- of materi- 
ges of the feafons, fuch as they experienced th^pi ^* ''**"'*'' 
in their own bleak abodes ; the winds that blew on 
their own coafts j the ftars that guided their courfe 
at fea ; perhaps the igniting powers of the flint j 
thofe obvious qualities of fire, water, earth, and air 
which force themfelves upon the eye, the ear, the 

touch, 

* See Tadtus in Vita Agricola C. X. to XXXIX.— Offian's works, 
pajim; Maq>herfon'8 Intro. 8. ^44 to 486, 3d. edit. — Smith's Galic 
Antiquities, &c. /^sv.-— Henry's Britain, Vol. I. B. I. cb. 5, 6, aiid 7. 
— ^tatift. Account /<5^w. — Mufcum of the Univerfity of Edin. and re* 
pofitorics of the Edin. Antiq. Soc— Pinkcrton, vol. I. part 3. ch. i»« 
—Antiquarian Tranf. of Edin. pajfim. • ■ , 
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Sec. "."touch, the tafte, the frndl even of the duUeft and 
• moft carelefs obferver : With thefe objects and qua- 
lities of objcAs they were neceffarily more or lefe 
acquainted. The animals alfo which they purfucd 
in the chafe; the forefts, marlhes, rivers, mountains, 
and heaths within their own domains j the refpec- 
tive manners of the neighbours with whom they 
warred, or reciprocally fliared the endearments of 
hofpitsdity ; the rules of thofe limple arts which we 
have feen that they pradifed ; a little perhaps, and 
but a little concerning thofe diftant civilized nations 
from whom the wondrous productions of ingeni- 
ous art were fometimes tranfmitted into their hands; 
Thefe are fo many other particulars which might 
natuf ally enough fall within their knowledge. They 
counted the revolutions of the moon and of the fun. 
And they might perhaps imperfectly preferve the 
memory of paft time, for a feries of three or four 
generations. 

virtocs. Yet, their moral notions were, in feveral particu- 
lars, lefs incorreft, than might at firft be fuppofed. 
Parents were reverenced j and they cheriihed and 
loved their children with tender anxiety : Brothers 
w^e attached to each other with afiedion becoming 
the intimacy of their childhood, and their common 
relation to the fame parents : The men were the pro- 
teftors, admirers, and fervants, not the tyrants of 

the 
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the women. Chaility and fiddity to their virtuous Sec n. 
attachments were the deareft ornaments of the fe- 
male fex ; as truth and courage of the male. The 
laws of friendihip and of hofpitality were held in- 
violably facred. A vanquifhed cneniy was often 
fpared with a gcnerofity which is not always compa- 
tible with the infuriated ferocity of favage revenge. 
The feeble, the helpleis, the oppreffcd were aided, 
proteded, avenged with enthufiaftic eagernefs. The 
memory of departed friends was cheriflied with ten- 
der ai^d permanent regret. Fame was the firft wifh 
of every youth : He died with proud joy, who fell 
on the field of battle amidft falling and fleeing ene- 
mies: He who was defeated, although after per- 
forming prodigies of valour, dreaded to meet the 
eye of his friend or miilrefs ♦. 

But, thefe were the moft correal and exalted ^*"'*- 
fentiments of the moft heroic characters among the 
ancient Caledonians. The moral principles of the 
meaner herd were fufficiently groi& and rude. 
Strength and fierce courage were too commonly 
efteemed the only meafures of right. The delicacy 
and innocence of the female fex were often, with- 
out remorfe, forcefully violated. . It was only the 
moft extraordinary magnanimity which difdained 
the prafticc of that treachery which is, among fa- 

VoL.i. » " K vages, 

* Offian'i Works ;«-Smith'8 Gaelic Antiquitiesy &c. 
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^^J^ vagcs, the moft ufual engine of injury or revenge^ 
A lovely and admired woman would Ibmetimes be- 
tray a father, a brother, or a lover. In the impetuo- 
fity of fudden paffion, one friend would nrorther 
another, and bewail the deed with only the moft 
cranfient remorfe and regret* The laws of hoffu^ 
tality Were, many times, bafely violated by the 
gueft, lOr by his hoft. The very familiar intercourfe 
of the two fcxes which neceflarily took place in the 
fimplidty of Caledonian manners, was fometime& 
abufed by the wanton pafiions of both. Parents^ 
fometimes, and fometimes children, amid their re- 
fpeftive difficulties and diftrefles, forgat their mu- 
tual duties. The pafiions either fubiided into the 
moft inert languor, or raged with the turbuience 
of the whirlwind ; moderation, calm,, yet feeUng 
and aftive, was unknown *• 

Civil ordci'. Thus are the mpft generous, and the mcancft 
fentiments often mingled together m the human 
,chara£ler, where men are not yet combined in aay 
formal aflbciation, nor the conditions of focial life ex- 
preifed in any acknowledged inftitutions. The Cale« 
donians had not, at this period, united themfel ves un- 
der an eftabliflied form of Govemmeta. They had 
no fyftem of laws* Nature, cuftom, and accident 
were their only matters and guides in their civil 

connexions 

^ Ofiian, pujpm ; Smith's Antiquities^ &c. 
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conne^ans and duties. The wife confeffcd the See. n. 
authority of her huiband : the children of their fa- ^^'^^"^^'^ 
thcr, at Icaflf, during the wcaknefe and inexperience 
of infancy and early youdi. Where the heads of 
fcveral families were nict together, he who had the 
fuperiority in experienced wifdom, ftrength, andl 
valour^ was refpe&ed, if not obeyed by the rcfl. A 
family of gallant fons, with a father at their head, 
who was difiinguifhed by the many heroic deeds 
which he had performed, and by the wifdom which 
he had thus acquired, were naturally honoured 
with a pre-eminence among their countrymen. If 
brave and vi^rious in war, fuccefsful in the chafe, 
and living together in cordial harmony, they ne- 
cefi&rily, by the dread and admiration of their va- 
lour, and by their liberal hofpitality, drew friends 
and followers to attach themfelves to them : And 
all the ndghbouring families fank infenfibly into 
dependence upon this band of heroes^ When the 
father died, or drooped under the infirmities of age, 
not the eldefb, but the bravefl and vi\£eSi of his fons 
fucceeded to the whole, or to fome part of hi* au* 
thority. Meanwhile, the union was voluntary, 
without reftraint and without obligation. Whoe- 
ver diofe, might dcfert the fociety, and retire at 
pleafiire to folitary independence, or to join other 
friends. Conquered enemies were either mailicred 
in fierce irage, or generouily pardoned, and left to 

K 2 the 
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S£c. II. the free enjoyment of their former ftate. Seldom 
were they reduced to fervitudc ; but, if this, in any 
. infiance, happened, it was to the moft abjeft, do- 
meftic flavery.— ^Quarrels might arife, and death 
enfue, among a family and their adherents ;* but 
formal judgment or punifliment was not thought 
of, in fuch cafes ; there was no acknowledged pub- 
lic body; there were no known public intcrcfts; 
and private retribution ^as all that was required. 
A3 their ufefiil pofieffions were few ; fo were their 
idea3 of property indiftin A and imperfeA. No for- 
mal diviiion or appropriation of the lands had^ as 
yet, taken place among them. But, each fatmily, or 
' aflbciation of &milies were ready to puniih as in- 
truders, any ftrangers whom they might find pur- 
fuing the chafe, without their permiffion, within 
that eittent of hunting-grounds which they had been 
themfelves accuftomed to range. The boar or deer 
which any one had flain was the acknowledged pro- 
perty of the flayer. Each family had their own 
. houfe, and houfliold utenfils, The warriour had 
his weapons, his faithful dog, and perhaps his horfe. 
The prior occupation of any objeA, and the employ- 
ment of induflry upon it, conftituted that objeA, 
in their eftimation, the property oi him who had 
occupied and wrought it. Property might be ac- 
quired, too, by the fortune of war, and from the 
gift of a former proprietor. It was not abfolutely 

barter i 
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barter; but {x^effions ■were frequently exchanged Sic.ii. 
by mutual gift; No general figns of value were yet 
uied ; how indeed ihould they, where induftry and 
traffic were not yet pradifed i It i$ not till after the 
divifioQ and appropriation of the land, that legal 
ceremonies are invented, to ^ve due formality to 
the ads of the transference and acquifition of pro* 
pcrty. With thefe the Caledonians were, therefore, 
as yet unacquainted *. 

Their Religion could not refine their moral fen- .. 

^ Religion, 

tunents, or corred their cufioms; but, it .gave, by 
its influence, a powerful fandion to thofe principles 
which prevailed, and to the fentiments that were 
admired among them: for, the priefts, aided by 
fancied Divinities, and armed with the terrours of 
futurity, had fucceeded in arrogating to themfdves 
an authority which was not yet claimed by the 
Chiefs* The Romans have defcribed the prieft- 
hood of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, by the 
name of Druids. Only from the Greeks and Ro- 
mans have we received any original information 
concerning thofe priefts and the religion of which 
they were minifters. The fragments of old Ca- 
ledonian poetry which tradition has preferved, if 
they hint at them at all, hint too darkly and am- 
biguoufly^ to a£Ford us clear information concerning 

them« 

* T«:itU9 in Vita Agricolst : QfSiVifafim : Smith'* Gaelic Aotiquiticf ^ « 
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them. But, we have remains of many rude monu- 



Pruids. 



ments which, although they be not defcribed in the 
Roman accounts of Druidifm, cannot be referred to 
any other thing in the oeconomy of the ancient Cale- 
donians, with the fame fair probability ,as to their re- 
ligion. — It is likewife true, that the Druids of whom 
the Romans fpeak, and the Druidifm whidi they de- 
fcribe, were feated in South Britain and in Gaul, not 
in Caledonia. But, their accounts feem to imply, 
that the fame fuperflition prevailed through all Bri- 
tain. And the fame monuments which are aibribed 
to Druidifm in South Britain, are alfo numerous 
through Scotland., 

The Druids chofe for their aSodes, and for 
the fcenes of their religious fblemnities, the deep 
receffcs of the thickefl woods. They cultiva- 
ted, with devout care, the oak, the mifletoe with 
which it is often entwined, and perhaps fome other 
vegetables, to which they attributed a myflerious 
power. They commemorated in verfes, which they 
learned to repeat, the myfleries of their fuperfHtion, 
and perhaps the annals of their country. The fixn 
and the flars were the objeds of their rude fciencci 
and poffibly alfo of their worfhip. They adored 
certain Deities, whom they fancied to prefide over 
the order of nature, and the concerns of human 
life. To thefe Deities they offered fometimes hu- 

Tn9^ 
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maa vidims ; the moft bdpleis and defpifed perfons ^^^^ 
of a tribe, the criminal doomed to death by their 
audiority, or the captive taken in war. A hollow 
frame was wrought of flender rods ; in this the mi* 
feraUe vi^m was indofed ; he was then caft alive 
into the (acred fire, and burnt to death. Th^ 
Druids were the only inftrucfcors of youth ; and 
ihcf exercifed a judiciary power over all who fob* 
mitted to the empire of their fuperftition. The Isu 
cred groves have been deftroyed, within the gloom 
of which the darker riteg of that fuperftiticm were 
celebrated : but circles jo£ ftones yet remain in which 
the Druids performed fome of their ceremonies ; 
while the people perhaps ftood around, at an awful 
difiaace. In theie circles, the ftones ftand in a ver- 
tical poiiti(»i, and at equal diftances: the areas 
which they indofe, vary in extent : the Clones, in 
auaber and in magnitude : the fmaller circles muft 
have been intended for the retfption of a fmaller ; 
the greater, of a^ more numerous Druidical aflem- 
bty : fometimes there are two concentric circles of 
ftones, with an intermediate fpace between the two : 
within or befide fome circles, are two ftones, of 
which the one is fo (kilfiilly polled upon the other, 
that the ilighteft effort will move it from Ude to 
fide ; although the force of many perfons together, 
would hardly be fufficient to overturn it from its 
place : And this is, with great probability conjec- 

tured^ 
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^^^J^ tured, but only conjeftured, to have been one a- 
mong other contrivances by which the Druids per- 
Ibaded a iimple people that they were endowed with 
fupernatural power, or could rieadily command the 
intervention of thofe deities whom they adored. 
The Druids appear to have been divided into ranks 
and orders : And an Archdruid preiided over the 
whole. Their authority was not fan&ioned by ci- 
vil infiitutions -, but was merely the cuftomary au- 
thority ufurped by fuperftition and artful impof- 
ture, over fear and ignorance. They feem to have 
been a priefthood, that arofe, and formed a fyftem 
by flow degrees, in the progreflcs of the Celtic 
tribes from region to region, and in the long duration 
of Cdtic barbarifm. i In the hands of intereftod im- 
pofture, fuperftition is eafily moulded into a fyftem. 
As the minifters of the Gods, Ihe Druids were ex- 
empted from the fervices and the dangers of war. 
This exemption, iqi|h their power, their wealth, 
and honours, attracted numbers to enter their fod- 
Cty. However difperfed among various tribes, and 
through diflferent regions, they held general allem- 
blies, in which the whole body of the Druids appear 
to have met, if not individually, perhaps by repre- 
fentation. Some tribes feem to have acknowledged 
thtvc authority, and to have received their dofhines, 
with lefs abjeft and implicit fubmiffion, than others. 
It is doubtful, whether they had attained to the 

fame 
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fame fupremacy of power in Caledonb, as in South Sec- n. 
Britain, and in GauL Tbofe fierce warriours who 
were fometimes ready to defy the Gods themfelvesw| 
might be unwilling to honour the arrogance of their 
minifters. One great principle which the Druids ^ 
ufed in eftablifhing their authority was the doftrine 
of the immortality of the hxximxk foul. They taught » 
that the vital and fentient part of man, furviving 
the diflblution of the body, pafTed through various 
ftates of honour or ignominy, of happinels or mife- 
ry, according to its moral merits or demerits. Yet 
tlus dodxine was, by fome modified into a belief, 
that the foul was, at death, invefied in a light, ae« 
rial vehicle, and pafied into the airy halls of the 
clouds ; in which the deceafed enjoyed, in fome re« ' 
fpefts, haf^inefs and power more than human; 
yet were, otherwife in a condition in which they 
might envy the ftrcngth, the valour, the glo* 
ry, the felicity of the yet mortal hero. Thefe in- 
habitants of the clouds were ftill tenderly intcrefted 
in the fortunes of their pofterity and furviving 
friends ;. they ftill retained their wonted refentment 
againft their ancient enemies : They would often 
;dd the foYmer in difficulties, and forewarn them 
of dangers ; they were ftill ready to purfue the lat- 
ter with deeds of hatred; Thefe lafi appear to have 
b^en the vulgar opinions concern,^ng the fiate of the 
dead, fuggefted, naturally, in the circumftances oi the 
VoL« L L ancient 
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Sec. 11. ancient Caledonians, by their fimplidty, thdr igno- 
rance^ their hopes and fears. The former was the doc- 
§lrine of the priefts, perhaps borrowed from the priefts 
of fbme other religion, or mpdellcd by fpeculation^ 
• and with interefted defigns. The ceremonies of fe- 
pulture were, among the firft inhabitants of Scot- 
land, limple, as their ideas of future exiftence. A 
grave was dug; fix oblong ftones were brought; 
of thefe, one was laid, to feparate the corj^e from 
the bare earth, in the bottom of the grave ; four 
others were then fitted to the fides, and to both 
ends: the body, with fome of the favourite wea- 
pons, ornaments, and utenfils of the perfi3n deceafed, 
were then depofited within ; the fixth flag was laid 
over it ; earth and ftones were heaped on i and the 
whole was covered up with turf. A rude pillar of 
ftone might be fometimes erected to diftinguifli the 
grave of an eminent chief: or fometimes, inftead 
of earth, feveral large ftones might be laid on, to 
proteA the grave. He who fufiered a vidtent death, 
as a puniihment for his crimes, had his infamy per- 
petuated by a heap of ftones haftily and ioofely 
caft upon his carcafe. We know not what ce- 
remonies, the fuperftition of the Caledcmians had 
prefcribed, to mark the initiation of infancy into 
Ibdal life, or the union of marriage. 

LiTTJJI 
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Little acquainted as the ancient Caledonians Skc. iu 
were, mtk the phyfical phaenomena of nature, with* poctry j 
out fettled principles of moraUty, without eftabU&ed ^^'^^"^ 
policy, and fubjed' to a religion of which the dired 
tendency was, to fiamp deeper the imprefiion of 
their native barbarifm : Yet, had they learned to 
practife, in its faireft perfection, the nobleft of the 
fine arts. They footbed their diftrelfcs, they ani- 
mated their courage, they cheriifaed their tender . 
afeftions, they preferVed the memory of departed 
heroes, and they roufed*the youth to emulate their 
fathers' fame, by the magic influence of ppefy, aid- 
ed by mufic. Their bards had, probably, been, at 
firft, the difciples of the Druids. They might 
be an inferior order, dependent upon the Druidical 
hierarchy ; but mingling in the intercourfe of foci- 
ety, and a£ting as the minifters of the inftrudions . 
and commands of the Druids, who dedicated them- 
felves to the more myfierious exercifes of their reli- 
^n, in awful retirement. If the youth were com- 
monly ient to receive an education among the Dru- 
ids ; what had thefe to teach them, but the fccr^ 
doftrines, and more myfierious rites of their religi- 
on; or clfo thofe fongs in which their popular doc- 
trines and their records of public events were con- 
veycd, with thofc rhythmic arts by which they 
vcrc cooErpofed and filng ? — ^Thus, whether gradu- 
% comiftumcated by the intervention of the bards, 

L 2 acting 
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Sec. II. zQing as a fort of Lay-Druids ; or cxprdsly and pro- 
fefledly taught to thofe youths who, although not 
deftined to a life of prieftly cafe, were, however, fent 
to be educated among the Druids; the arts of Pocfy 
and Mufic were propagated among the andeiit Ca- 
ledonians. After valour and ftratagem in war, and 
in the chafe, the hero next afpired to diftinguilh 
himfelf by poetical eminence. Where all the arts 
of fenfual luxury were unknown, the influence of 
poefy was neceflarily great. The rude and Ample 
mufic with which it was accompanied, was fuch as 
to enforce, not to weaken its efFefts. The rhyth- 
mic contrivances w;ere not fo complex' or artificial, 
as to withdraw the regard of the Compofer, or the 
Hearer from the fentiments and imagery. It was 
poetry in its pureft form that the Caledonian bard 
compofed and fung. To him the artifices of firuc- 
ture, the diverfities of compofition, the cold ab- 
ftradions of Reafoning, and the tricks of wit were 
unknown. Thofe fentiments with which his heart 
burned or languifhed, and thofe images of which his 
fancy retained a vivid impreifion, were all that he 
expreifed in his verfe. The maddened paflions, the 
defperate efforts, the carnage, the furious joy, the 
fuUen forrow of the field of battle ; friendfhip, love, 
duteous affection, generous fympathy lacerated or 
wrung to the agonies of death, by thofe cala^iities 
to which the we^knels and ignorance of Humanity 

arc 
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are ever expefed^ but cfpcdally where men are not Sec. ik 
yet knit together by all the poffible ties of fodal 
union : the varying afpeds of the heavens, the ra* 
ging of the ocean, the impetuofity of the torrent, 
the bleak extent of the heath, the frowning height 
of the precipice or. the rocky mountain : the fancied 
fbnns of ghofb and fupernatural exiftences, with 
the feelings and the modes of life afcribed to them : 
Thcfe were the treafures out of which the Cale- 
donian bard drew the rich materials of his fong. In 
more enlightened and civilized ages, poetry becomes 
more artificial, is degraded by the familiarity of 
language, is fettered by rules, and is debafed by 
the alloy of trite general truths, and unperfonifi«d 
abftradions. With the fimple barbarian, it is more 
unmixed and energetic. Thofe fpecimens of anci- 
ent Caledonian poetry which have, happily, been 
preferved to our age, have not, indeed, been given 
to the world, fuch as tradition has preferved 
them. The tranflators and editors have avow- 
edly pruned them of many blemifhes. They have 
thus lefc them a lefs faithful pidure of arts and 
manners, than they might otherwife have been. 
Yet, even in this ftate, thefe remains are genuine 
monuments of old Caledonian poetry. They fhew, 
of what materials it was wrought, and what a fpi- 
rit was breathed through it. — ^The mujic with which 
this poetry was originally accompanied, although 

preferved 
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Sic. II. prcferved yet more imperfcftly than the poetry, ftill 
befpeaks the impetuous or the penfive chara&er of 
the ancient Caledonians in the fonorous hoarfends 
of the bagpipe, and in the tender, plaintive foftnejs 
of the vocal air. — ^But the Caledonians had no fort 
erf written Jigns^ by which they might have prefcrvcd 
or communicated either their poetry or their mufic. 
The invention of thcfe, being one of the niofk diffi- 
cult exertions of human ingenuity, cannot be ac« 
compUihed at once, and is not likely to be tried by 
favages, fo iimple in their notions and their modes 
of life, and fo little capable of complex abftraAions, 
^as were the firft inhabitants of Scotland. Of aU 
the various alphabets of different nations and lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, perhaps not more 
than one or two are of abfolutely original inven- 
tion. The reft have been formed from thefe, by 
hint and imitation. Even where different parties 
of mankind have been the moft entirely fecluded 
from mutusd intercourfe, yet there have they found 
means to acquire from one another, the moft ne- 
ceffiiry and the moft remarkable of the arts peculiar 
to each: And written figns once invented, were 
much more eafily transferred and imitated, than in- 
vented a fccond time. It was not, therefore, till 
after the Roman alphabet had been communicated 
by the chriftian clergy of Britain to their converts 
in Ireland, and by thefc again to their converts in 

the 
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theHebuds, and the north-wefiern promontories Ssc. h. 
of Scotland, that the fongs of the old Caledonian 
Bards could be reduced into writing. As poetry, 
in its origin, precedes the art of writing, 'fo profaic 
c(mipofition is hardly ever attempted, till after this 
ait has been, for fome time, pra&ifed. We have 
no reafon to <beiieve, that profe was written among 
the Caledonians, before this and other literary arts 
wore introduced among them by the Irifh dergy *. 

The Enjoyments, (or the quantity and the qua- 
lity of the hapfHndfs) of a people, neceflarily depend 
up<m their local circumftances, on the quantity and 
the modes of their induftry, on the nature and the 
extent of their knowledge, and on the correftnefe 
or abfurdity of their opinions. . Had the Caledoni- 
ans been endowed with fenfibility Ids exquifite; 
they might, at leaft have fu&red lels mifery, if they 
had not enjoyed greater happineis* Yet, as it was 
rather fenlibiKty of afie^Bons, than of bodily feeling 
by which they were fo reiparkaUy diftinguiihed ; 
they were lefs difirdTed, than might be at firft fup- 
pofed, by their want of the accommodations of ci- 
vilized life, and their expofure to the fcveritics of 
Bature. The hungry Caledonian might devour his 
half.broUed flefli, and quaff his mead, his heath- 
ale, 

* Cflefiir ^ B. G. L. VI.— Tacit, in Vita Agr.— Oflian, and Smith, 
^<I^Ai^-«»M&cpherfon's Diifert. and Intro.--Wbitaker*s Manches- 
ter, ftc— Attic's Hift. of Writing, p. 115. plate XXII. 
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Sec. II. ale, or birchen wine with a relifli keener and more 
gratifying, than the modern epicure can know, 
with all his dainties. The pleafures of love and 
friendfhip were exalted and endeared to him by the 
difELculties and dangers amidft which he enjoyed 
them. It was rapture, to return with honour, 
from a perilous adventure, into the bofom of his 
family. To a heart throbbing with that high fenfc; 
of reputation whicL the Caledonian felt, the fong of 
the bard, celebrating his deeds^ muft have ^ven in- 
expreflible delight. Whatever, tended to roufe 
thofe pailions wliich, in their impetuoiity, are ac- 
companied with a confcioufnefe of energy, necef- 
farily gave him happinefe. The moment of gratifi- 
cation, whether of love, of refentment, or of the 
defire of power or praife, was rapturous. When 
his paffions were calm, he was in a ftate of indiffer- 
ence and torpor ; if not happy, yet not miferable. 
Only weaknefs or difgrace of which he was ftrongly 
^confcious, could make him wretched. Thirft and 
hunger, he could long endure, before their fenla- 
tions rofe to agony. Defeat might foon be com- 
peniated by viAory. One hardihip foon effaced the 
memory of anotlier. It was temporary agony, not 
lafting anguifh, with which the Caledonian's heart 
was affefted, when a parent, a child, a friend, a 
wife, or a miftrefs was divided from him by death. 
He was more gratified by the hopes, than terrified 

by 
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by the fears of religion. At deatl^ he rejoiced in Sect. u. 
the prolpeft of joining his departed friends in their 
airy halls. In danger he would often fancy that the 
ghofts of his fathers nerved his arm, whifpered 
counfels to his ear, or blafted his opponents. Did 
hoftile ghofts oppofe him, he dared to cro(s them. 
Of all mankind, he is furely the happieft, who en- 
joys the moft entire independence of nature, and of 
his fellow-animals J and at the fame time, the great- 
eft power oyer his own feelings, and the greateft 
ability to controul the operations of nature and the 
fentiments and adions of other animated beings. 
Tried by this law, the condition of the barbarous' 
Caledonian was unqueftionably happier than that of 
many of the members of the beft regulated and the 
moft highly civilized fociety; inferior only to the 
condition of him, in whom the wifdom of the fagc 
is united with Ae ardour of the hero, and the ner- 
vous force of the ruftic. His exiftence, but not his 
felicity, was lefs fecure, than it might have been in 
a ftate of higher civilization. The only real enjoy*, 
ment of polifhed life to which he was a ftranger, 
was that of temperate exertion, in which the whole 
vigour of mind or body is not liable f o be exhauft- 
cd by one or two efforts, nor is deftruftion the in- 
ftant confequence of failure. In the keeneft con- 
tention of combat ; paddling his curragh amidft the 
moft furious ra^ng of the waves j drinking with 
Vofc. I. M rapt 
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Sect. n. rapt ear, the fongtof the bard, raifed in his prufe ; 
denying himfelf thofe enjoyments which affedion 
or generofity could beftow on an objeft of kindneft 
or of pity; mangling or humbling an enemy; 
refUng when he could no longer fupport fiitigue ; 
eating and drinking rapacioufly, when thirft and 
hunger urged ; triumphing even in death, in the 
confcioufnefs of heroic valour : In fuch fituations> 
making thefe exertions, indu'lging thefe fentiments, 
fnatching fuch gratifications; did the Caledonian 
receive all the enjoyments compatible with his cha- 
ra£ler and condition ^. 



The above SucH, thcu, as nearly as can now be known^ 

view of the it* /• i • -#^ « 

caicdoni- were the people whom the Romans found m Cale- 
ffeA/ hSt ' donia, in their labours, their knowledge, and thdr 
gcnumc. ^jjj^y^^j^j.^. Where conjefture has been boldly ad- 
vanced as hiftoric truth, or wherrf the manners of 
feveral different ages, and feveral different nations 
have been indifcriminately blended together, and af- 
cribed all to this people and to this period in their 
hiftory ; their charadier appears very different, in 
* the defcription, from what it is here reprefented to 
have been. But, who would not prefer a minia- 
ture portrait of a revered anceftor, even although 
partly defsiced or mutilated ; on the lineaments k£ 
which he might gasse, with the fond affurance, that 

they 

* Soriptores Aipra citatos.- 
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thqr arc the genuine imitation of thofe features SKct. n. 
which h^elights to recognize ; to a fine and frefh 
full-length figure^ bearing no Ukenefs of the perfon 
whom it was faid to reprefent? 

The Maat^y as being, in fituation, more conti- condition 
guous to thofe parts in which the Druids had their at%. 
chief feats, and which Foreigners had been accuftom- 
cd to vifit for the fake of traffic, might perhaps 
have acquired fome arts and conveniencies which 
had npt been yet communicated to the Caledonians* 
Thofe commercial nations which had vifited Britain, 
to carry away cargoes of its tin and other natural 
orodudiotis^ might be little folicitous to enlighten 
or civilize the native inhabitants of the ifland ; yet 
would undoubtedly contribute fomething, to im- 
prove their modes of life. They might introduce, 
perhaps fome tame animals. They muft have fliewn 
ihc ufe of utenfils, before unknown. They would^ 
neceflarily, diftribute many rarities of art among 
the wondering Britons. The Belgic Britons, a 
more induftrious and intelligent people, than their 
Celtic neighbours, practifed hulbandry, and fome 
of the more ingenious manufachires, at the time 
when Britain was firft invaded by Caefar. Thei^ is 
indeed in the character and condition of lavage 
tribes, fomething that repels the accefiion of the 
arts : Yet, the arts introduced into Britain by the 

M 2 Phoenicians, 
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Sect. ii. Phccnicians, the Greeks, and the Bdgae, muft have 
been, by flow degrees communicated froi9 tribe to 
tribe, till they might, at length, have advanced a 
confiderable way northward. Still more certainly 
would the tame animals which they brought in, be 
propagated, and the produdions of the new arts 
difiufed, through the ifland. It appears, therefore, 
probable, although relics and records be waAting, 
to confirm the probability, that the Mseatx might, 
at thb time, poflefs fome articles of accommodation, 
and pradife fome arts which the. Caledonians had 
not yet acquired* They had perhaps a greater 
number of tame animals, and might have begun to 
exchange the habits of the hunter for thofe of paf- 
toral life *', 

The and. The Scots of Argylefliire, were, probably, dif- 
^rnts*" o'f ' tinguiflied from the Britons and the Caledonians, 
,^1thol"t^dU their defcent from anceftors who had paffed 
^annerf/ ^om Britain into Ireland, and had aga^n furniflied 
colonies to people the North Weft of Scotland. But, 
however diftinguiflied in their defcent, we know 
not, that their charafters were marked by any con- 
fiderable diverfities of manners. If fome few of the 
m^ northern Caledonians were of Scandinavian 
prigin ; yet their manners either differed not dif- 
f ^rnibly from thofe of the other ruder inhabitants 

of 

* Cjelar: Taeit: Dio in Xiph, 5^c. 
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of the ifland : Or, if there had been a difference, it Sbct. u, 
was loft in the confnfion and coalition occafioned 
among all the inhabitants of Caledonb, by the in- 
vafion of the Romans, and the vi<9x)ries of Agrico^ 
la« The fafts mentioned by the Roman writers re-^ 
late CO all. the Caledonians, without diftin£tion. 
However fondly afcribed to the Scots alone'; the 
fragments of ancient Gaelic poetry, whether colled):- 
ed, or ftill floating about, among the Gaelic pea- 
fantry, belong moft certainly in common^ to all the 
andent inhabitants of the north of Scotland : And 
the piAures of fodal Ufe which they exhibit, repre- 
ient it, Tuch as it then exifted through all Caledonia. 
Thoiie few remains of ancient arts which we dare 
venture to refer to this remote period of our hifto- 
ry, are fcattered equally through all the northern 
divifion of North Britain. However different in 
their origin, yet all the people who had entered 
this country, before the Romans, and all who en- 
tered it, during the period of the Roman authority 
in the ifland, appear to have been too little elevated 
above the rudenefs of favage nature, and too un- 
difiinguifliably intermingled together, to have any 
thing in their knowledge, labours, or enjoyments 
that was not common to them all *• 

But, 

* Qilian and Smith's Antiq. pajfim : Pennant's Tour : Stat. Account. 
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Sect. ii. But, the Rmans unavoidably taught the exerciic 
Maimers of ^cw aits and thc ufc of new convemenctes to 
UdanL^s'"*^^^ ^cir fubjeas and their enemies. The con- 
thci^lntc^ ^^^^ Britond became ilaves to their new maficrs^ 
the^RX'^^ in their building, their huibandry^ the management 
«*«• of their cattle, thdr mining, and all their arts. By 
rapine or by barter, the independent natives of the 
ifland acquired many things which bad been brought 
hither by the Romans, or manu£adured, or culti< 
vated by tjiem here; and thus gradually formed new 
notions of property, and learned new habits of in* 
duftry, parfinK)ny, and forelight. This enkrged 
knowledge of tfa« nature of property ; the new de- 
iires with which it was accompanied; the union and 
fubordination whidi continual contention with the 
Romans neceflarily produced; adting, all, with (Com- 
bined influences, flowly changed the face of fbciety, 
throughout Caledonia. The Caledonians, while they 
viewed the Romans, their arts, and their modes 
of life, with contempt and deteftation ; were yet 
infenfibly drawn to imitate them ; but by an imita- 
/ tion fo remote, that it was unperceived equally by 
the imitating and the imitated. Their cattle, their 
clothes, their armour, their houihold uteniils, their 
grain, their fruits were what the Scots, the Fifts, 
and the Midland Britons conftantly fought in all 
their inroads upon the Romans and the Provincial 
Britons. When fucccfsful, they enjoyed their fpoils 

foraewhgt 
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fomewhat in the manner of thofe from whom thcyc^- ' »• 
had raviflied them. When thefe fpoils were thus ex- 
haafted, and new expeditions proved leis fortunate; 
attempts were naturally made to jMrovide by induf- 
try, what could not be procured by rapine.— And, 
fucb was the progress of arts and manners in North 
Britain, when the Anglo-Saxons came, to eftablifh 
the kingdotafi of Northumberland *• 

II. The Anglo-Saxons, at the time when thcyANo^a. 
left the northern coafts of Germany, for Britain, 
had att^dned to better order in civil policy, and had 
learned to exerdfe a greater variety of arts, and 
thoCe with more ingenious (kill, and. more perfever- 
ing induftry, than the Britons, Scots, or Fids. 

Thb inhabitants of Germany having lived long- ^j,^.^ 
cr together, in the country which they inhabit- j;;;";^* 
ed ; being Ids iecluded from intcrcourfe with more g'JJ^," 
opulent and civilized nations; and being niore p*J[|y ^* 
ftraitened in their fettlements, than the Caledonians ; 
feem to have derived from the influence of thefe 
cauies, almoft all thofe particulars, by whicfi thef 
were diftinguifhed from the latter people, in their ha- 
bits and manners. And of the Anglo- Saxons, before 
their arrival in Britain, we know nothing, except 

what 

* Hence the Roman coins, urns, &c. which have been found aa 
places into which the Rocaans never penetratedL 
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Sect. ii. what IS related by the Greek and Roman writers^ con- 
cerning the Germans, in general. Arrived in Bri- 
tain, the Anglo«Saxoti8, with the acquifition of new 
pofleffions, neceflarily altered their modes of life, 
before forming any monuments or records to tran- 
fmit their hiftory to future times. Thus are we 
precluded from viewing or deUneating them^ fuch 
as they were precifely at the time of their arrival in 
this ifland. Let us, however, make the moft of 
fuch information as the indolence of barbarifm could 
endure to provide, and time has fpared for us *. 

laaqors, In Germany, the Anglo-Saxons had already 
„y. ""*' learned lefe precarious means of providing their fub- 
fiftence, than hunting or fiihing. Th6y had flocks 
and herds of domeftic animals; cows and oxen, 
iheep, horfes, and perhaps fwine. They pradifed 
agriculture. They wove linen. They wore linen 
garments, not unlike our Ihirts ; and fometimes, o- 
ver this garment, a robe, faftened with a buckle on 
the fhoulder, and in the faihion of a Scottiih plaid. 
Their houfes jvere nearly of the fame ftrudure as 
thofe of the ancient Caledopians and Britons. They 
had many more uteniils of metal. Their vefliels 
were of wood and unburnt earth. Wood was the 
fuel which they ufed. Tfceir boats were long, formed 
of planks, and very lofty at each end. They had 

learned 
" * .Bcda.-^Tacit,— Chroa. Saxon. 
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learned to tan> however impcrfedly, the hides Sbct.h. 
of flain animals, to be made into flioes. They 
framed commodious waggons for . the convey- 
ance of their families and goods, from place to 
place. A fmall wooden ihield, a long fpear pointed 
with brais or perhaps iron, and at times a broad, 
two-edged fwcMrd, or a bow, with a piece of rough 
ikin, fowed into a helmet, on the head, were all / 
their offeniive and defenfive weapons. War, deli- 
beration in the council, and the grofs luxury and 
noify merriment of the feaft were the only modes 
of paffing his time, which the Saxon thought not 
unworthy of himfelf. Meaner employments were 
left to the women and the flaves *. 

In England, and in thofe parts of Scotland 
in which the Anglo-Saxons efiabKihed themfelves, 
they found much to aid their advancement from 
barbariim. The greater part of the ifland was 
full of the productions of Roman Art. The 
Britons, whom they fubjugated, were qualified 
only for fervile induftry, and readily performed all 
menial offices for their mafters. However fields 
might be ravaged, flocks and herds flaughtered, 
farm«hou(es,villages, and towns deftroyed, amidft the 
firft fiiry of thofe wars with the Britons, Scots, and 
Kfls, by their fuccds in which, the Anglo- Saxons ef- 

Vol. I. " N tabliflicd 

* Tacttufy de tporibus Gennanorum. 
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Sect. it. tabliflied themfelves in the ifland ; yet were not the 
conveniencies of life wholly wafted, nor the andent 
arts entirely obliterated. Their conquefts would 
have been little gainful to thcfe incomers, if they 
had deftroyed all the wealth of the conquered coun- 
tries, and forbidden the fulijugated natives to prac- 
tife any of their ancient modes of induftry. The 
whole rural oeconomy, therefore, the architedurc, 
the clothing, the furniture, the food of the Anglo- 
Saxons and their Britifii vaflals were from this period, 
partly Anglo- Saxon, partly Roman^Britilh. The ig- 
norant and rude Anglo-Saxons foon learned to repeat 
that coinage which the Romans had firft taught to the 
ancient Britifh kings, and had afterwards pradifed 
themfelves, for the accommodation of their Britiflt 
fubjefts. They reftored thofe water-mills, which 
had been introduced by the Romans, and were ob- 
vioully more advantageous in tlie ufe, than their 
own hand-milk^ The fame mead which was the 
favourite beverage of the Britons, was not^ leis grate* 
ful to the Anglo-Saxons. The Saxons alfo learned, 
by degrees, to make their clothing warmer and 
more comfortable, by adopting the ufe of the woollen 
ftuffs of the Britons, in addition to their own linens. 
Of their military architecture, hardly any monu- 
ments remain. The walls of their caftles have been 
all levelled with the ground. But, the foundations 
of fome of thefe have been lately traced ; and have 

been 
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been found to confift of a heap of ftoncs of various Sect. n. 
fizcs, laid together Sxrith fome regularity, and ag- 
gloma^ted by a cement poured through the mafs ; 
this heap riiing to a confiderable height, and extend- 
ing to a large area, on the fummit. The fafliion, 
the height, the ftrength of the fuperftnifturc, we 
cannot now learn. But, to judge from every cir- 
cumftance that can afford any appofite inference ; 
the fupcrftrudure could be only fome rude imita- 
tion of the ftrong works of the Romans. The high- 
ways of the Romans had not been deftroyed. And 
the Saxons could renew their bridges. • 

Yet, the Anglo-Saxons praftifed few of the arts, 
and were little acquainted with the more elegant and 
comfortable accommodations of life, at the time, 
when tjie Romifh Clergy came to reftore chriftiani- 
ty in this ifland. The firft places of worlhip in which 
the miffionaries preached to the Anglo-Saxons, were 
huts with mud-walls and ftraw-covered roofs- Thefe 
gave plaice to larger and more elegant edifices of wood. 
And at lengthy when the converted Anglo-Saxons 
eagerly contended to purchafe the confolations and 
inftniftions of Religion, by lavifhing their wealth 
upon its minifters, foreign artifts and artizans were 
hired, and coftly materials imported, to be employ- 
ed m building and decorating ftately cathedrals, and 

N 2 monafteries. 
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Sec. II. monafteries. Orchards were, by the fame dergy, 
carefully planted with fruit-trees ; better fpecies of 
grain, and more fldlful modes of agriculture were 
introduced ; and about the monafteries, feveral me- 
chanic arts began to be praftifed, which had been, 
hitherto, either unknown to the Anglo-Saxons, or 
elfe, very awkwardly and imperfeftly ezercifed' a- 
moDg them. At the feftivals of the church, too, 
the people aflembled at the cathedrals and other 
places of worfbip : Thefe feftivals were oftener fea- 
fons of feftivity, than of mortification : Trade in- 
fenfibly aflbciated itfelf with religion: Fairs and 
markets were inftituted : Induftry was thus confi- 
fiderably promoted, and the condition of life, 
by confequcnce, improved. Foreign traflBlc was 
in the fame manner begun. Rome and Italy 
demanded part of the wealth with which the 
fimple Anglo-Saxons fought to buy the benefits of 
religion; and this was neceflarily exported either 
in the coins or in the commodities of the country* 
At) importation was again begun by the Clergy, of 
fuch articles as they wanted, for their own accom- 
modation, or to conciliate the good-will of the peo- 
ple. Encouraging peace, too, rather than war, re- 
ligion, in this way alfo, neceflarily promoted all 
thofe arts and that induftry which can be ufefuUy 
exercifcd, only in a condition of tranquillity and 
(ccurity. The ifland was ftill extenfivdy covered 

•with 
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with fordls ; and the chafe was yet the favourite Sicf. n. 
amufement of the Apglo-Saxon warriour ; the wolf^ 
the fox, the boar^ the auroqbs^ and the ftag, were fre- 
quent in every wood, and on every mountain. 
Yet, fuch was the progrefs of hufbandry, and the 
d^ree of eflimation into which it rofe, that lands 
began to be rented hy freemen^ and the ceorle or free 
farmer was regarded with feme Ihare of rcfpeft. 
Had not the invafion of the Danes renewed the con* 
fufion, the alarm, and the devaftation of war, after 
the union of the kingdoms of the heptarchy ; the 
Anglo-Saxon? might probably have attained to uq 
mean proficiency in all the ufeful arts. * 

» Of the monuments which yet remain, in however Camps mi 

' ' motes. 

decayed a ftate, to fugged to remembrance, the con- 
dition and the manners of the ancient inhabitants of 
our country, two remarkable daffes are. confefledly 
the works of Anglo-Saxon Labour ; the round camps ; 
aod mounds ftill known by the name of motes. 
The Anglo-Saxon camps havp no near refemblance to 
the Roman ; but, it is not always eafy to diftinguifh 
them from the Danifh. Wherever they occur, thcfe 
Anglo-Saxon camps are always round; the area of the 
camp is raifed, by accummulated earth above the 
level of the circumjacent ground: fometimes an 
eminence has been chofen for the fite : a very wide 

ditch. 

* Autores fupra citatos. 
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Sec, n. ditch, from which the earth, ufcd in formiog the 
camp, has been taken, furrounds its circumference : 
a rampart of earth was formed around the area of 
the camp, and immediately within the ditch: an 
external rampart, or vallum^ again, paffes round the 
outer extremity of the ditch, feparating the camp 
from the furrounding country. There are not a few 
of thefe camps through the fouth of Scotland, and in 
all thofe parts of the ifland in which the Anglo-Sax- 
ons had occaiion to make war. — The mounds were 
a fort of open, unfortified camps, formed as places 
for the public meetings of the free men of a diflrid. 
They are larger or fmaller, according as they were 
defiined for the accommodation of a moreexteniive 
or a narrower divifion of the country. Sometimes 
they are called Laws ; where they have ferved for 
the fcenes of the afifembling of thofe Courts which 
were denominated Lahs. * 

Know- It is difficult to diftinguifli the labours of a people 
m"c°riai*^ from their Knowledge. And from the ftate of 
Induftry, and the produdions of the neceflary arts 
among the Anglo-Saxons, feveral not unfatisfadory 
inferences might be deduced, concerning the degree 
of their intelligence. Their navigation, their agri- 
culture, their rtiills, their inftruments of metal, and 
their houlhold utenfils of baked earth, imply no in- 

confiderable 
• Statift. Account, /i»^w. Horda Angcl-Cyiman. 
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confiderable acquaintance with the phoenomena of Sec n- 
the firmament, the air, the ocean ; with the relative 
gravities of the different elementary material bodies ; 
with the laws of motion, iii their various modifica- 
tions ; with the different qualities of foils ; with the 
malleability of metals ; with the adhefive and plaftic 
nature of certain earths. The relations of vege- 
tables to foil, air, temperature, and moifture, were 
Jieceflarily known to a people who depended on huf- 
bandry for a great part of their fubfiftence* Shep- 
herds and hunters, in their way of life, learned 
much concerning the nature and habits of thofe 
animals which they fed or chafed* In the manu- 
fefture even of the fimpleft cloth, what a confide;^- 
able portion of knowledge and ingenuity is difplay- 
cd ! To the months of the year, the Anglo-Saxons 
gave names expreffive of the varying courfe of ap- 
pearances and employments, attendant on their re- 
volution. Their calculations of the revolutions pf 
the Sun, or the fubdiviiions of the year cannot be 
fuppofcd to have been very ikilful, before they had 
learned fomewhat of the afironomy of more en- 
lightened nations. They reckoned, in their com- 
putations of time, not by days and years, but by 
nights and winters. Having begun to dye their 
yarn, in order to weave of it, ftriped, chequered, 
and tarianed cloths ; this naturally led them to an 
attention to the chemical qualities of colouring fub- 

ftanccs; 
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Sec. II. fiances. In fearch of medical plants, the Anglo- 
Saxon clergy, after this people had been converted 
to Chriftianity, ftudied fomething like botany • A 
botanical manufcript is one of the oldeft literary re- 
mains of the Anglo-Saxons. The praftice of medi- 
cine was one great engine of the power of the der- 
gy : But, of natural remedies they knew little, and 
appear to have concealed what they knew : Almoft 
all the medicines which they adminiftered, were fup- 
pofed to operate by miraculous influence *. 

Barbarians, as they advance from favage to ci- 
ihoSitV • vilized life, appear to lofe, at firft, as much in gc- 
nerofity oi fentimenty as they gain in correftnefe' of 
moral principles. Theprogrefs is, in its firft fteps, 
attended by nafcent diftindions of rank; whicli 
take their origin folely from inequalities of force, 
and of property acquired by violence. Tlie firft 
laws to which focial life is fubjcfted, derive their 
authority from power in the hands of a few, not 
from general confent. Barbarians, for the greater 
part, make their firft acquifitions of the more ele- 
gant conveniencies of life, by rapine, plundering 
their more refined and induftrious neighbours ; thus 
receiving the enjoyments of fenfual luxury, with- 
out having paid the price o^ intelligence and labour. 
As fodety is condenfed by the congregation of fcat- 

tered 

* Sedc opera, po£im.^Legn Sa;cQnum*'^UQXd3^ AogeU^yiman, 3cc« 
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tered families and tribes, and conftrifted by the Sec. n. 
bonds of law and government ; Man becomes of 
leis value to man. Thefe are the circumftances in 
which originate that felfifhnefs of temper, that 
gro^^fs of paffion,. that coarfenefs of feeling whif h 
arc the moft remarkable features of men in fociety, 
where focial order has been but newly efiabliihed* 

Such were, in this period, the moft remarkable^ Moral fcn» 
moral features of the Anglo-Saxons. Force waSp^JIJ^.ff 
underftood to give every right to almoft every pot g^xt^jf^"** 
feflion and enjoyment. Where force was wanting, 
fraud was often praftifed, in its.darkeft treachery* 
The authority of Law, where Law was known, was 
acknowledged with fullen reluftance.^ If children 
were longer dependent upon their parents, here 
where there was a more complex education, to re- 
ceive, an^ larger property to inherit j they were 
alfo more harflily treated, and there was between 
them and their parents, Icj^ of reciprocal tendernefs^ 
among the Anglo-Saxons, than among the Ca- 
ledonians. Conjugal fidelity, fuperior to temp* 
tation, was rare. The love of liberty which was 
one of the ftrdngeft of the paffions of thefe peo- 
ple, was rather .an abhorrence of induftry and -\ 
order, than an enlightened magnanimity which 
fcorned fcrvitude, as a. degradation of the native 
dignity of man. Juftice was, as yet, only the mea- 

VoL. L O furc 
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Sec. II. fure of private retribution, net the guardian of 
public order. Valour was bloody in its triumphs, 
and cruci to the mpft Ihocking degree of inhuma- 
nity. Conviviality was riot, not tempered or gar- 
niflied with focbl convcrfe, or the generous floijr of 
the foul. Even religion wasr the fickly terrour of 
weaknefs and ignorance^ not the lofty ambition of 
a mind impatient of any profpeft but that of new 
honour^, increafing felicity, growing power, even 
beyond the prefent ftate of human exiftcnce. The 
virtues which originate in unconftrained benevo- 
lence, w^ere loft : Nor were thofe duties regarded. 
Upon which, it is the end of Law, to enforce the 
demands of Right. The mutual attachment of the 
members of families was not fo much the kindneis 
of affection, and of habitual int^rcourfe, as a league 
of rapine and of revenge. Hardly ever laying afidc 
' his arms, the Anglo-Saxon was ready tipon any 
fudden impulfe of pa^ffion, to plunge his fword into 
the heart of his enemy. . As the laws of property, 
in their feveral modifications had begun to be re- 
cognized ; fo had avarice begun to abftra£k by theft, 
what it was too timid to feize by robbery. Oaths 
were rafhly and carelefly uttered, and as carelefsly 
violated. An acquaintance with the gifts of Induf* 
try had taught the Anglo-Saxons rather to urge, 
with the feverity of opprei&on, the labour of the 
poor, the weak, and the dependent, than to apply 

them^ves 
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themfclvcs, unconftrained, to peaceful labour, when «ec. lu 
they obtained any temporary remiffion from the 
toils of war. The practice of almoft every branch 
of mdnfiry was left to the women, the children, and 
the flaves« After juftice had begun to be diftri- 
. bated by judges, ading under the authority of the 
kmg, it was not unfrequently perverted by the in- 
fluence of bribery •• 

Yet, with thefe vices were many iUuftrions vir- 
tues blended. Of thefe the firfi and moft honour* 
abk was, the confeilion of a ftandard of morality, v 
different from the caprices, the appetites, the paf- 
fions of individuals. The general recognition of ^ 
common rule of equity is the firft ftep of favagef 
towards civility. Before this, whatever virtues 
may eadft among them, exift in a precarious depen- 
dence upon condition, temp^, and fancy. But^i 
after fuch a rule has been received, although often 
violated, it is often refpeftfully o1)cyed.; and the 
violations are always attended with remorfe or cen- 
fcrc. And, it muft be confefled, that one reafon, 
among others, why the morals of barbarous ^ often 
appear lefs praife-worthy than thofe oi favage life, 
is ; That, the former are referred to a known and 
eftablifhed jnoral law ; while the latter are confider- 
ed in comparifon with the condition of a people 

O 2 deftitutc 
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stc. II. dcftitute of fixed, moral principles. In the general 
, obfervance of the virtues of juftice, therefore, the 

Anglo-Saxons muft have greatly excelled the Cale- 
donians. After their convei^fion to Chriftiaaity, 
their martial fpirit was foftened; and from turbu- 
lent, they became peaceful, at length, to a con- 
temptible degree (if languor and timidity. % If hea- 
thens at their firft entrance into Britain, they how- 
ever appear to have liftened to the mii&onaries of 
true religion with an amiable ingenuoufnefs of na- 
ture, Chaftity, however it might be, at times, vio- 
lated. Was efieemed an ornament highly honourable 

, in either fex. The generoiity and kindneis of a fii- 

perior were fometimes rewarded by the moft devo- 
ted attachment of his fervants and dependents. And 
mailers, in many inftances, treated their dependents 
with kindneis which deferved all their grateful fer- 
vices. Between the fenfe of duty, and the fear of 
punifhment, theft and robbery were, by degrees 
greatly reflraincd. It is no unpleaiing proof of the 
corrednefs of the moral fentiments of the Anglo- 
' Saxons, that nearly the famo aiTemblage of qualities 

which we now efteem to conftitute the moft perfeft 
of human charaders, were then admired in the 
fame view. ^Something more of fupqrftitious piety 
might be required, and fomewhat lels of temper- 
jtnce might be infifted upon, than we ihould think 
f^iitable to our perfeft charafter. But, in this is al- 

moft 
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moft an the difference. They had hardly yet b^on Sic. u. 
to fpeculate about the principles or the foundations 
of morality. The pofieflion of wealth and power, 
and the enjoyment of grofs luxury were to them, . 
as to th« bufy and unthinking part of mankind in 
all ages, the Chief Goods of Human life. The 
ianftions of the,laws, the eftimation of neighbours, 
and the will of fuperiors, accompanied with coer- 
cive power, were the only meafures of duty, gene- 
rafly and refpeftfiiUy acknowledged. The clergy, 
indeed, after Chpftianity was introduced among 
theie people^^^l^ght them, that the perfection of 
virtue confined in afcetic exercifes of piety ; the 
perfection of earthly happinefs in monkilh abftrac- 
tion from the common concerns of life, fuperiti- 
tious devotion, and myftic contemplation. Little 
formal education appears to have been beilowed on 
the youth, till the Clergy of^ciouily took the charge 
of this ujpon themfelves *. 

• * 

But, in their Laws^ and in the mode of tlieir G(hhAw%^ax^ 
vemmenU were the moral notions and fentiments of p^,„,j,|i. 
the Anglo-Saxons befl exprefled. For^ even in Gcr- «"« «f *»^ 
many, their fociety had begun to aflume a certs^n ^mmeau 
form, and to compact and proportion its conftituent 
parts. They had, indeed, few things among them, 
which were at once fo valuable and fo rare as to de- 

fervc 
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Sec. II. fcrvc to be appropriated. Yet, having tried fosae 
of the fimpleft^nd moft neceflary of the arts ; aad 
hs^ving sodded to the pradice of hunting, fomethiag 
of indolent and unlkilful agriculture, and the care 
of at lead fome few domeiticated animals ; they had, 
by confequenoe, formed fome imperfed ideas of the 
nature of property, and had begun to fed fome of 
the pafiions which it gtoerates. The infecurity a- 
like of property and of life, unlefs where they arc 
protected by ciyil union, neceflarily alarmed the 
Crerman ancellors of the Anglo-Saxons with conti- 
nual anxiety for their defence. Ani^pon the dif- 
tribution of labour and of property^ and the care of 
defence J is all government founded *« 

fe'^r/d- ^^ ^^^ origin, it is regulated by the natural inequa^ 
^ rights, lities of the power of men. The wife, fubjed to the 
weakneis and the confinement of child-bearing and 
nurfing, is' thus reduced to fubmiflion to her huf- 
band, and dependence upon him. Children, help- 
lefs and ignofant, are fubjed to their parents. The 
female fex^ in general, no fooner rifing above the 
weaknefs of infancy, than they are again liable to 
the tenderhefs and the infirmities of geftation ; and 
forming, even in barbariim, peculiar habits and 
manners, which tend to foften the natural weaknefs 
and delicacy of their charaAer ; are, hence obliged 

to 
* Tacitus de Moribus Gennanorum, 
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to acknowledge the fuperior authority of the male Sec. u. 
fcx. Age, imlefs the vigour, the aftivity, the fub- 
tiKty <^the mind have been increafed, as the bodily 
frame was.wafied, is fcorned, and negledcd, till it 
perhaps aiks death as a kindnefs, or is perhaps fuf- 
fcred to languifh to death for want of food. Supe- 
riority of wifdom may command that force which 
knows not to guide itiidf ; the vain fancies of fear, 
and the prejudices of ignorance may confer power, 
where it is not naturaHy pofleflfcd : But, with thefc 
ezcepticms, the firft modifications of civil fociety 
are univer£dl]» regulated by natural inequalities of 
powar*. 

Thus founded upon the divifion of labour and GoTem- 
property, and the care of felf-defence ; and regula-.theandent 
ted, in its origin, by the natural inequalities in the 
diftribution of power among mankind ; Govern- 
ment is, in its firft forms, fimple, awkward, and 
inefficient. Such was it among the ancient Ger- 
mans. In each feparate community, more or few- 
er fmilies were combined more or lefs dofely. The 
women being, in thcfe northern cljmates, naturally 
lels inferior to the men, than in regions where there 
is lels to be performed and endured before the ne* 
ceffikries of life can be obtained, were here, as a- 

mong 

* Compare Montefquieu^ Efprit des Loiz.— — Milkr, Diftin^. of 

Ranks.— Falcoaer on Climate.-^Fei|;ufon> Eflay on Civil Society.—-^ 
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Sic. II. mong the Caledonians, treated with a degree of 
kindneis and refped, not common among barbari- 
ans. The young men, till they were accounted fit 
to bear arms, were fubjcd to the abfolute authority 
of their fathers. When the members of a commu- 
xxity took counfel in common, every man who bore 
vms, gave his voice* The old men' who had gained 
wifdom by experience, they whofe valour command- 
ed rcipeft, and they who, however young, poflefe. 
ed a native energy and comprehenfion of mind fu- 
perior even to the wifdom of experience, naturally 
direded the deciiions of fuch an aflembly. The 
combination of valour and experience was fought in 
the choice of the leader of a military expedition. 
Even in the midft of war, this leader was often ill 
obeyed. In peace there were often no acknow- 
ledged adminiftrators of the public power. Fami- 
lies were left to enforce right, and revenge injury, 
each, for themfelves. In puniihing direft crimes 
againft the whole community, indeed, the whole 
community concurred. Where the tribe were yet 
hunterSfi there was no divifion of the foreft, no ap- 
propriation of its animals, but by flaying them. 
Even where they had become ihepherds and herdf- 
men ; it was only neceflary for each to diftinguiih 
his own flock or herd, not tp feed them on a fepa- 
rate plain or mountain. But, after agriculture had 
begun to be pradifed by any community, a divifion 

and 
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and (fiftribution of the lands taken under cultiva- Sec. n. 
tion, were foon found neceffary. In fome inftances, 
indeed, the labours might be in common, and only 
the produce of the harveft divided. But, in few 
inftances does this oeconomy appear to have prevail- 
ed : and even where it had been adopted ; it was 
foon improved'into the more equitable and conve- 
nient arrangement, by which each family cultivated 
an appropriated portion of land for their own be- 
nefit ; only refigning to the whole community, fuch 
a Ihare of the produce, as its maintenance and de- 
fence required to be ufed in common. In this ftage 
of focial life, while its dependencies were not yet 
fully eftabliihed, nor its ties knit' clofely together ; 
men, having made no formal relignation of any 
great number of their natural rights, guarded, each 
his own equality, and watched the encroachments 
and ufurpations of his neighbours with almoft hof- 
tile jealoufy. And that none, in this beginning of 
the pra£lice of private agriculture, might enjoy lo- 
cal advantages above his fellow-citizens, or might 
contraft local attachments, to withdraw him from 
his public duties ; tlie lands under culture were, a- 
mong fome tribes, xefumed, every year, by the 
compiunity, and parcelled Ait, each portion to new 
proprietors. Where the pofieilion of land was thus 
Vol. I. P temporary. 
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Sect. ii. temporary, it could not be transferred by lak, or 
bequeathed in inheritance *. 

Progrcf$ & This order of the progrefs of induftry and of the 
wiatbivs diftinftions of property was however, varied among 
Jcmmcnr divcrfc tribes, by many different circumftanccs. Ar- 
tificial diftinftions of rank infenfibly arofe. The 
improving art and ingenuity of man, the influence 
of local advantages or difadvantages, with the effici- 
ency of accidental events began to give to every fe- 
p^rate community, its peculiar form and preffure, 
and to mark the charafter of each with peculiarities 
not obvioufly deducible from the natural relations 
and endowments' of men. In war, there appear- 
ed among every tribe, fomething like civil order 
and fubordination. In peace, the bonds of union 
were again relaxed, and the ftate of nature feemed 
to be reftored. 

Cermant CoMiNG into Britou, the Andes, Saxons, .and 

InBntaiiu . . , 

Jutes were combined in^ parties, and guided by 
leaders. The expedition was adventurous and dif- 
ficult. And in fuch circumftanccs, unlefs the con- 
dition be abfolutely dcfp^ate, do men the moft 
readily fubmit to contAul. By the very nature of 
the enterprize, therefore, they had probably more 
of order and policy among them, and were under 

better 
* Cxlar de B. G. faffim^^^TLwi'lMS de Moribus Genaanorum, &c. 
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better government, when they entered Britain, f ban Sec. n. 
at any previous period. Here they found enough 
of property, to diftribute and to poffcfs, and were, 
for a while, continually in arms, purfuing or main- 
taining their conquefts. In thefe circumftances, the 
tics of their union were multiplied and ftrengthen- 
ed ; the diftindions of rank were increafed ; and 
laws^ more various ahd complex than any that they 
had yet obeyed, were ncccflarily inftituted, to re- 
gulate the relations of the whole body^ whether indivU 
dually or conjunSly^ to the means of enjoyment and de* 
fence which their condition afforded: and at the fame 
time, the relations and duties of individuals to one a- 
nother, of individuals to the community^ and of the com- 
munity to individuals. 

The laws of the Anglo-Saxons were, however. Laws rcia^^ 
not at firft numerous, and were, for a while, ra- perty? ^^1* 
thcr cuftoms than inftitutions. The relations of 
thofe people to the means of enjoyment and defence 
which their condition afforded, were fimply defined. 
If greatly different from thofe of their original flatc 
in Germany ; they differed not lefs from the lame 
clafs of relations, as foon after changed by the pro- 
grefs and the fluftuations of their manners. The 
lands, with fuch of the Britons upon them, as maf- 
facrc and exile had left to the perhaps harder fate 
of flavcry, were, by the common authority of all 
. . P 2 the 
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Sec. II. the Saxon warriours, but under the influence of the 
leaders, fhared out among all who were able to bear 
arms. The fliares were unequal, in the proportion 
of the confeffed inequalities of command, of fervi- 
ces rendered, and even, in fome inftances, of gene- 
ral perfonal charader. Intrigue, partiality, artifice, 
and ftout rapacity had, no doubt, their influence 
in promoting the inequalities of the diftribution. 
The more moveable property, flaves, cattle, .preci- 
ous metals, clothes, armour, utenfils of all forts, 
were yet more unequally divided than the lands : 
Every one feems to have feized of fuch things, 
'whatever he could find, if he had power to appro- 
priate and preferve it : But, ignorant of letters as 
thefe conquerors, at this time, were, they thought 
not of forming, of granting, of requiring, or of 
receiving written deeds of tenure. Pofleffions were 
held fimply by virtue of the fwords by which they 
had been acquired. Yet, in the progrefs of the 
Anglo-Saxon arts and manners, this people foon 
became" acquainted with letters. One of the firft 
ufes in winch thefc were employed, was, in the 
writing of deeds of gift and of bequeft. Hence the 
origin of charters or written deeds of tenure. The 
knds which were held by this fpecies of tenure, 
came to be diftinguiflied by the expreffive name of 
Bockland. It was Folcland which was held fimply 
by aftual pofleflion. The inheritance of eftates was, 

at 
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at firft regulated partly by the will of the laft pof- Sic. n. 
feffor, and in part by the power of the heirs, to en- 
force their daim. At length, fucceflion was direft- 
cd more nearly in the juft order of age and of con- 
languinity. But, by the law of Gavelkind landi 
were divided equally among all the male children 
of every family* A great landholder was a Thane : 
His tenants after the Anglo-Saxons had begun to 
multiply, in their new fettlemcnts, and freemen to 
condefeend to hufbandry, were named Ceorlesy their 
poiTeffions, Ceorleiom : His flaves were Boors, the 
kads intrufted to their management, Boorlands *. 

The relations of individuals to one another^ rharked^^^J^ 
by the names of Man, Woman ; Hufband, Wife ; rc»at«»s. 
Parent, Child ; Mafter, Slave j Thane, Ceorl ; Here- 
toge or Cyning, and Yeoman or Freeman ; Buyer, 
Seller ; Fellow-Citizen ; &c. being, for the great- 
er part, natural, were eafily defined and under- 
ftood. Only a few of the duties of thefe relations 
were exprefsly determined by law or cuftotti. 

The laws founded upon the general rebtion be- j^an and 
tween the two fexes refjpefted chiefly the preferva- ^*'""' 
tion of female chaftity. Every injury offered to fe^ 
male modefty and virtue, from the flighteft indig- 
nity to the moft criminal violation, was punilhed 

eitheir 

* WilkinSi Lege8 Saxon.---Bcda,./^^;7f, ^c 
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^^i^\ either by the exaftion of a fine, or by the inflidtion 
of corporal chaftifement. Nor did female wanton- 
nefs efcape : An adulterefs, if not put to deaths 
was, however, ftrippcd of every poflefiion ; and her 
perfon was fo mutilated, as to leave her an objeft, 
no longer of fcduAion, but of horrour. Women 
were, however, in a continual ftate of fubjection 
and tutelage ; from birth till marriage, to fathers, 
and in general to the neareft male relation ; who, 
in refpeA to the woman under his care and autho- 
rity, was named Mundbora ; to their hufbands, in 
the fiate of wedlock ; and in widowhood, tq ano* 
ther relation chofen or appointed Mundbora to the 
widow *. 



Hufband 
and Wife. 



The mutual duties of hufband and wife were 
partly left to the influence of cuftom, and the im- 
pulfe of affedion ; in part defined and enforced by 
lav^. The confcnt of a woman's Mundbora was nc- 
cefifary to the legality of her marriage. It was pur- 
chafed with a price, the amount of which was ufii- 
ally in proportion to the rank of the parties. In a 
contract, the hufband engaged to maintain his wife 
in a fuitable manner, and to treat her kindly ; his 
friends becoming fureties to her's, that he would 
perform his engagements. The marriage-ceremo- 
nies were adminiftered by a prieft. Prefents were 
beftowed by their common relations and friends, 

upon 

* vide Autoree Aipra Citato$. 
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upon the new-married pair. Befide the dowry ^^^vj^ 
which the hu{band had ailighed to his wife in the 
contrad of the marriage, he was cxpefted to teftify 
his fondnels, by ofiFering her fome valuable prefcnt 
on the firft morftng after the confummation. The 
wife was henceforth fubjed to her hufband, as (he had 
before been to her father or Mundbora. Thus con- 
tracted and confummated, a marriage could be dif- 
folved only by the death, or in confequence of the 
adultery of tife hufband or the wife. But, in per- 
formance of a vow of chaflity, either the one or 
the other might withdraw from the endearments of 
the marriage bed *• 

The natural authority of parents over their chil- ^^^^J'^f 
drcn was confirmed by the laws of the Anglo- Sax- 
ons. To relieve the diftreffes of extreme poverty, 
a fekther might even fell his fons and daughters for 
flaves. Daughters were given in marriage by their 
fathers. It ihould feem, that fons became inde- 
pendent at that age at which they were thought to 
be qualified to ad for themfelves, and to fhape their 
own fortune in the world. The Anglo-Saxons ap- 
pear to have interpreted with fufficient fairnefs and 
intelligence, the natural rules of fucCeflion to pro- 
perty ; for the pofleflions of deceafed parents were 
jhared among their children ; with inequalities, in- 
decdy by which the ihares of the fons were larger 

than 

* EofdoOy cum Spdmanm Glolfarlo. 
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Sec. II. than thofe of the daughters ; and the fliare of each 
fon or daughter, was commonly greater or fmaller, 
in proportipir is the claim of each could be more or 
lefe advantageoufly enforced *. 

sutcs. The flaves of the Anglo-Saxons appear to have 
been Britons reduced to cultivate for others, thofe 
lands which had been once their own ; captives ta- 
ken, from time to time, in war ; children born in 
a ftate of fervitude ; and perhaps otRers purchafed 
from traders who carried on a traflBc in human li- 
berty. Freemen, unable to pay their debts other- 
wife, or guilty of crimes, were fometimes alfo re- 
duced to this miferable condition. It was truly 
wretched ; for, whether prsedial or domeftic, thefc 
flaves had hardly any proteAion againft thcill ufagc 
of their mafters; but what they found in thefe 
men's uncertain humanity ; or in their cool regard 
to intereft ; which muft have often yielded to ca- 
price, and to the fudden impetuofity of paffion. 
They were bought and fold, like cattle. In the 
transference of eftates, whether by fale or otherwife, 
the boors or flaves upon an eftate, were, of courfe, 
transferred with it. The laws inflifted no punifti- 
ment on a niafter guilty of murthering his own 
flave. But he who murthered the flave of another 
might be compelled to pay his price. The Chrifti- 
an clergy endeavoured, at length, with fome fuc- 

ccfs, 

• Eofdcm quos fupra, vidcas. 
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ctfsy to alleviate the miferics of the Anglo-Saxon Sec. n. 
ilaves. And manumiflion was not unfrequent *. 

The original Anglo-Saxon conquerors of South- Thwet. 
Britain appear to have been all Thanes. Immediate- 
ly after the firft divifion of the conquered territo- 
ries, Thane was only another name for freeman^ 
landholder, znd foldier. But, other Germans fol- 
lowed their countrymen into this ifland : In the in* 
creafe of population, a freeman could not always 
bequeath an ^flate in land to every one of his chil- 
dren: Eftates were fold; and the firft poffeflbrs 
^left without property in land : Arts were multiplied 
and improved j and of courfe began to be cultiva- 
ted by fi-eemen : Slaves were emancipated ; and the 
n\emory of their flavery gradually loft. Thus arofe 
a mingled order of Freemen, who being deftitute 
of property in land, were not Thanes. The Thanesy 
thus exalted, -foon watched every opportunity of 
enlarging their power and privileges f . 



Of the freemen without property in land, fome 
became humble, but idle dependents .upon the rich j 
fome, fbldiers of fortune j fome, artizans ; others, 
Ceorles. The management of the cattle, and the 
culture of the lands were now no longer left folely 

Vol, I. C^ to 

• Bcdac H. E. &c. 
t TadU del M«r. Gcxmi-^^edm H. R.— GU. Malms i-^csa Saxr^ 
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Sie. II. to Boors. Lands rented and occtfpied by ceorlcs 
Soon afiferde^i a larger, income to the proprietors, 
than thofe which were wrought by flaves. Ceorles 
were generally encouraged ; and became the moft 
refpeAable of the inferior freemen. Their privi- 
leges were increafed, and various avenues were 
opened to them, through which they might afpire 
to the honours of the thanedom *. 

jN.ix^r* Heretoge feems to imply a fiipreme ruler, of 
power lefs abfolute and more liable to be refumed 
from him, than that of thfe Cyning or King. The 
office was known only in the period of the firft fet- 
tlement of the Anglo-Saxons in Bfitain. At leaft, 
about that period only, did the name denote, in 
their policy, a fovereign commander. The leaders 
of thofe foldiers of fortune became Cynings, affooa 
as they and th^ir followers had acquired independ- 
ent eftablifhments in this ifland. The Cyning was 
perpetual General ^nd Chief Judge of his nation. 
As the poflcflion of property in land gradually \ 
taught thefe people to acknowledge fixed laws of 
hereditary fucceffion, they learned to regulate the 
tranfmiffion of the kingly power, nearly by the 
feme laws which were obferved in the cafe of pri- 
vate inheritances. As law and order became more 
ftable J the power of the fovereign was confirmed j 

and 

* Eoidem vidett. 
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and the continual fucceffion of the eldeft f9n of the Sec. n. 
kbg, to his father's throne became more certain*. 

There had been a time when the relations of^^^^^^^^ 
Buyer and Seller had no ^xiftence among the inha- 
bitants of Britain. Till the aera of their fettlement 
in the ifland, the Anglo-Saxons had been more ac- 
cuftomed to feize .by rs^ine, or at beft to acquire 
by iimple, eichange, than to purchafe what they 
wanted, for any general fign of value. But, as 
they gained larger prc^rty, and as the branches 
of induftry were more and more fubdivided ; bar- 
ter was increafed and improved into fale and pur- 
chafe : and the ufe of the precious metals was adopt- 
ed, to promote and facilitate the traffic. Commerce 
arofe. The freemen by whom it was exercifed, 
were rcfpcded in the community. The laws en- 
forced the fulfilment of fair contrafts ; regulated the 
denominations of money ; proteAed the labourer 
and ^he merchant in the profecution of their re- 
fpective employments ; and crowned with honours 
and pdvileges, the wealth which was earned by ho- 
neft and ingenious induftry f. 

The relations of fellow-citizensy are thofe which p^n^^^^,.^ 
hold all the members of every ftate together. The ^"*"*' 
others which have been enumerated, arc but fo ma- 

0^2 ny 

* Bcd« in H. E t^G. Malma :— Chron. Saxon, 
t Wilkini, Leges Saxon. 
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c- "«• ny modifications of thefe. In a rude age> tl^c name 
of fellow. citizen is peculiarly' endeared to the hearty 
The continual hoftilities which divide barbarous na- 
tions, often render every ftranger hateful; while 
community of danger makes every fellow-citizen 
*dear as a brother. .Union for defence ; a preference, 
in conferring favours ; and willingnefs of focial in- 
tercourfe: Thefe are perhaps the only reciprocal 
duties of thofe who are related to one another 
merely as fellow-citizens. Ana, implied as the ac- 
knowledgment of thefe is, in every national ad; it 
is not neceffary that they be formally eiijoined in 
laws.' They were confefled in the whble tenor of 
the Anglo-Saxon policy. 

Relation But, to mark the relations of indivfdtials to ihs 

of individu Community ; and to define the duties of Citizens to 

"oramuni- the State, is, perhaps the firft objeft of the policy of 

*^' rude ag^s. Thefe relations, however modified, form, 

all together, what is called the Constitution. While 

the duties arifing from them are faithfully difchargcd, 

that conflitution, whatever it be, is maintained. 

§J*^«- Slaves are never members of any fbte. With 
them, that ftate which protefts the rights of their 
mailers, is always at war. They owe it no duties. 
Fear and hope may conftrain them to fubmiiEon. 
But where the laws extend no protedtidn to them, 

th^y 
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they can have no other principle of obedience, than Sbc. n. 
conftraint. By the kws*of the Anglo-Saxons, we 
have feen, that flaves were indeed guarded to their 
mafters, as property ; but were no more protefted 
than cattle, or any other tame animals. They were 
not members of the ftate *• ' * 

Different was the condition of the Ceorle^ and Freemea, 
of all thofe who, though not Thanes, were, how- 
ever. Freemen, in refpeft to the public body- They 
were protefted in their labours and enjoyments; 
and they owed their fupport to the community 
which gave them, this proteftion. . By contribu- 
ting fuch a fhare of their little property as might be 
requifite for the public expence ; by giving their la- 
bour, when it was legally required in peace \ and 
by being ready for military fervice, when war arofe^ 
did the Ceorles or Yeomen difcharge all thofe du- 
ties to the ftate, which were not incompatible with 
their condition. Iji war, the ceorle or foldier of 
fortune, when unable to equip and fupport himfelf 
during the campaign, was obliged, at a time whea 
there was a little or no public treafure, to attach 
himfelf commonly to fome opulent thane, by whom 
he might be maintained ; while he followed hi^^, 
as his leader. This praftice was llowly and infen- 
fibly introduced. And, out of it, even among the 
Anglo*Saxons, had the feudal fyftem begun partly 

to 

f Bedse. H. £.— WilktnSi Leges Saxdn. 
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SBC. II. to arifc. Inafmuth as the benefits which the Ceorle 
derived from his connection with the ftate, were 
Ids Gonlid^rable than thofe which accrued to the o- 
pulcnt thane ; fo were the duties which the former 
owed in return, lefs confiderable, though not of leis 
facred obligation, than thofe of the latter *. 

TbMH. The Thane, originally diftinguiihed by no peculiar 
privileges ; for every freeman had, in the firft fettle- 
ment of thefe nations, become a Thane ; had, at length, 
by the necellary progrcfe of fociety, feen many of his 
fellow-citizens fink into a condition inferior to his 
own. The great burthens of the State lay chiefly 
upon him ; for, as any one fell below the condition 
of Thane ; he became at the fame, lefs equal to the 
public fervice. At all times, the thanes were mem* 
bers of the Great Council of the Nation. Thejf on- 
ly were originally obliged to march out, at their 
own expence, to war. To all confiderable public 
offices, they were firft eligible. And roads and 
bridges were always \o be formed and repaired at 
their expence f. 

Kins. As to the King ; He was the adminiftrator of the 

common power of the ftate : The firft in opulence : 
The highefl: in rank : The objeft of general refpeft : 
And univerfally obeyedj unlefi his commands might 

happen, 

* Leges Saxon, kc f Leges Svcon. S^c, 
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bappen, at any time^ to contradift the declared pu^ 9ic. n. 
blic will •. 



*Sdch were the relations and duties of individuals 
among the Anglo-Saxons, to the Public; varied 
with the gradations of rank, and with diverfity of 
drcumflances ; but conneding all the free citizens 
into one body, and maintaining that body in aftivft 
vigour. 

The Community compeniated the fervices of indi« Reiatiom 
^dual citizens, of whatever rank, by prote&ing of the^m. 
them againU all foreign or domeftic injury; byu^duuTinL. 
guarding that diftribution of power, of property, of 
honours which had been efblbliihed as the moft e. * 

quitable, and the moft conducive to the general 
good ; by encouraging ufeful induftry ; and by pro- 
moting innocent, focial enjoyment. The laws were 
fimply enunciations of the will of the Community ; 
their iandions, its promifes or threatenings. 

The inftruments by which the Community en- 
forced its will among the Anglo-Saxons, were chief- 
ly the Wittenagemote ; and under its authority, 
the Cyning. There were alfo fubordinate, Iegi£i 
lative courts,' cdnftituted to enforce the execution 

erf 
* Chroiu Sax*— XcgcB Saxon. Sec* 
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Sec. II. of the laws, and invcfted, belidcs, with power to 

enad bye-laws •• 



Morts. 



^^^ Or thefe petty courts, the loweft was the courtx)f 

the Tything or Freeburgh ; confifting of ten fcimilics ; 
and having for its prefident, a barjholder^ chofen, it 
ihould feem, from among the members, by the majo- 
rity of their voices; Ten of thefe tythings compofed a 
hundred; the prefident of which was named the bun^ 
dredary. A Trithing or Lab cdnfifted of three or more 
hundreds J and its chief magiftrate, and the prefident 
in its general courts, was the Tritbing-man^ or L^- 
grieve. The Ihirc was the greateft of thefe fubordi- 
nate divifions of the kingdom. In its courts, the 
Alderma% an officer aj^ointedlby the king, or elfe 
his Rieve^ prefided. Thefe courts, and divifions of 
the citizens appear to have been originally imitated 
from the arrangements of the Anglo-Saxon armies. 
The objedt of-their inftitution, was, at once, to 
maintain domeftic peace and order, and to hold the 
military force of the nation, at all times, as ready 
as poffible, to oppofe an enemy. All the members of 
all thefe courts were, at firft landholders. But, as, in 
the progrefs of fociety, an inferior order of freemen 
arofe ; thefe ftill aflifted in the inferior courts ; al- 
though it does not appear, that the attendance of any, 
befidc the landholders, was required, \n the quality of 

members, 

* Leges & Hift. Saxon. 
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members, in the court of the ihire. Of municipa- Sect. h. 
lities, like the prefent burghs of Britain, independ- 
ent of the {hires within which they fiood, there 
were none among the Anglo-Saxons. Moveable 
property was not yet large enough to acquire pri- 
vileges fo confiderable for thofe who were without 
property in land. Nor had the Anglo-Saxons yet 
conceived ideas of a mode of government fo dif- 
jointedly complex** 

The Witfenagemote W2LS the creat council of the^'"*- 

^ ^ ^ ^ nagemote. 

nation. In its original compofition, all who bore 
arms, and with thefe the minifters of religion, took 
a part in its deliberations and decifions. Upon the 
eftabliihment of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, all 
the thanes, and they only, compofed this council ; 
but all the freemen, who bore arms were then 
thaneft — As the diftinftions of ranks were confirm- 
ed ; and an inferior order of freemen began to a- 
rifc ; the Wittenagemote ceafed to be a fuH affembly 
of the whole nation. Freemen deftitute of proper- 
ty in land, were excluded, as if they had been in a 
ftate of perpetual minority, from all fliare in the 
government of the ftate. The landholders or thanes 
alone ftill compofed the great council. By the ne- 
ccflary progrefs of fociety, the democratical govern- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxons thus infenfibly became 
Vol. I. R ariftocratical. 

* Leges SazoQ.— Beda/^j».— Scriptores HiAoriarum Saxon^ 
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S£CT. II. ariftodraticaL The change, however, was cffeftcd, 
not through any intended ufurpation of the thanes ; 
nor by any voluntary ddrekftion of right in the 
yeomen j but through the unlkilfulnefe of the an- 
cient Anglo-Saxons in policy ,and legiflation ; by 
their inattention to the rife of an inferior order of 
freemen, till it had become numerous and confider- 
able; and by their reverence for the forms of a 
Gonftitution which they had once cftabliflied,. To 
reftore the declining equality of honours, rights, 
and duties among freemen, thofe laws were, at 
kngth enaded, which opened to the ceorles and 
other yeomen, accefs to all the honours of the 
thanedom. With the title and thfe honours of 
Thane^ the ennobled yeoman acquired, at the fitme 
time, all the privileges, and was obliged to all the 
duties of his new charader. But, barbarians, un- 
fldlled in the mechanifm of governments, and the 
principles of legiflature, know not to provide ibr 
the exigencies of increafing population and impro- 
ving manners. The plan of Reprefentation in the 
Wittenagemote was too refined and complex to oc- 
cur to a rude people. They employed a fcheme for 
the reftoration of equality, which, in its very na- 
ture, tended to confirm that inequality againft 
which it was direfted. ' Rudenefs, and fimplidty.^ 
rather than ufurpation or fervility ftrengthened the 
ariftocracy of the Anglo-Saxons. — In the fludhi^ 

licr 
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tions of the Anglo-Saxon governments and man- Sect. n. . 
ners ; amid the fubjugation, or union of indepen* 
dent flates ; the delegation of extraordinary powers 
to kings and nobles in extraordinary exigencies ; 
the reludant ceflion of territory to foreign adventu- 
rers ; the enormous accumulation of prc^rty in 
few hands ; the fuccefs or mifcarriage of the ambi- 
tious enterprises of the great ; and a confufion of 
other events which, to its termination, attended 
the progress of the Anglo-Saxon power in Britain : 
—Amid thefe events, the Ariftocracy was greatly 
aggrandized; the irregularities of rank were in- 
creafed ; and innovations were made on the confli- 
tution of the Witt^agemote. The rulers of the 
church holding lands in liferent and in truft, had, 
ever iince the eftablifliment of chriitianity, been ad'- 
mitted into this great council. The great officers 
of the king and the fiate, being, either thanes b&> 
fore their appointment to their offices, or being at 
leaft ennobled by the appointment, were, equally, 
members of the Wittenagemote. And, the landhold- 
ers, as they became more numerous, becoming in- 
dividually leis wealthy ; while the great offices of 
the government came to be fometimes hereditary 
in families : The thanes now fank, like the ceorles 
formerly, into a meaner order of nobility ; the title 
of thane was lefs ambitioufly claimed ; it was 
conferred without the privileges which had been 
9 R 5t once 
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Sect. ii. qdcc confidered as infeparably annexed to it ; and 
the Aldermen and the Prelates became the naoft emi- 
nent members of the great Council of the Nation. 
Wittes or Wights is the name by which the landhold- 
ers are rather diflinguifhed whenever they are men- 
tioned a3 members of the Wittenagemote, in the lat- 
ter period of the Anglo-Saxon hiftory* When the 
lands were at length, extremely fubdivided; and j 
the modes of tenure capricioufly varied ; it Ihould i 
feem, that, the petty proprietors of land were nei- 
ther thanes nor members of the national council *• 

1 
officersun- In cvery period of the Anglo-Saxon hiftory, the 

ku^g, &c. Wittenagemote was the great organ of the public 

will. In it the community dilated its commands 

to individuals, and exprefied its care of the general 

welfare. Every member had a right to offer his 

advice in the dclil:)eration, and to give his voice in 

the decifion. The king was originally but the firft 

member of this affembly. He was alfo its firft fer- 

rant ; and its reprefentative for the management 

of the national concerns, whenever it was not af- 

lembled. But, as the Wittenagemote devolved u- 

pon the king fo large a fliare of their authority ; he 

was alfo obliged to intruft a great part of his to fub- 

ordinate officers. His aldermen held the chief pow.- 

cr 

• Tacit, de Mor. Genn.-^Wilkin89 Leges Saxon.— Bedse H- E. 
&c. paffim.^^G. Malms.— R. Hoveden, ^c. &c. A 
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cr civil and military, in their feveral ihires. The Sect. n. 
Wittenageniote acted with national authority ; the 
king, under the authority of the Wittenagemotc : 
almoft all fubordinate officers, under the immediate 
authority of the king. The king became, in the 
progrefs of the Anglo-Saxon affairs, fomcwhat more 
independent of the National Council: And the great 
officers became lels fubmiflive to the authority of 
their fovereign. 

Such are the outlines of the civil policy of the 
Anglo-Saxons. But, it was not enough, to define 
the mutual relations, and to enjoin the mutual 
duties of the 'various members of the ^commu* 
nity, by law3, and -in cuftoms tacitly acknow- 
ledged as laws. Nor could thofe officers who 
were employed as the guardians of the laws, and in- 
ftruments of the public power, ferve the community 
ufefully, without being guided by forms, and arm- 
ed with fanctions. Where the laws were not vor 
luntarily ufed by each individual, as the facred rule 
of his conduft ; the difobedience was to be forcibly 
checked. If one great part of the bufinefs of iSie 
executive fervants of the ftate were to defend it 
againft foreign injury with the force intrufted to 
them ; the other branch of their duty, not lels cour 

iiderable, was, to proted it from the internal hof* 

tilities of its own members *. 

* Leges SaxoD, &c 
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SicT. II. Hence forms of trial and modes of punilhmcnt^ 
Forms of *^^ ncccffary appendages of law and ciyil cftabliflbi- 
*'**^ ments* , In trials to difcover the guilt or innocence 
of perfons accufed of crimes ; the confeflion or de- 
nial of the perfon accufed, was heard ; the dediioQ 
of heaven was fought, in the numerous forms of 
% the ordeal ; and crowds of witnefles, if fuch could 
be adduced, were required to fwear, either that they 
knew, or at leaft that they believed him to be inno- 
cent. Either by the ordeal giving thofe indications 
which were uaderfiood to be favourable, or by the 
concurring tefiimony of a multitude of witneiles, 
might a perfon brou^t to trial as a criminal, be ac- 
quitted. The praAice of appeal to the ordeal had 
its origin in the fupcrftition of a people whofe Am- 
ple ignorance afcribed almoft every event which was 
not produced by themfelves, to the immediate opera- 
tion of fupernatund exiftences ; and who fancied 
their deities ever ready to intermeddle, at their re- 
queft, even in their mod common and trivial con- 
cerns. The demand of the teftimony of fo many 
witneiSes feems to have been fiiggefted by the prac- 
tice of private revenge, before law was acknow- 
ledged : They who, in the times of lawlefs turbu- 
lence, would have been obliged to draw their fwords, 
and expofe their lives for the perfon accufed, or die 
yield him up to the revenge of his accufers ; were, 
in this more orderly ftatc of fociety, only called to 

expreft 
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cxprds their perfuafion of his innocence, or at leaft, Sbct. n. 
their willingnels to defend hinoi. In the fubfequent 
improvements of juriiprudence, the compurgators 
have been divided into two clafles j one ranked with 
the judges ; tbt other examined as witnefles, and 
giving the only evidence upon which the perfon ac- 
cufed, is acquitted and condemned* Britifli juries 
have all the chara&eriftics of thofe compurgators \ 
who after hearing the accufed perfon, with his own 
mouth vindicate his innocence, fwore, that they be- 
heved him to have declared the truth *. 

A pxoPLS, as yet little accuftomed to any re- Modes oc 
firaint upon their natural rights, and who had ne* ment.' 
ver known the miferies of defpotifm, could not in- 
truft the minifiers of public juftice with the power 
•f punifhing even guilt with cruel feverity. The 
rights of private revenge were not yet fully refigned 
into the hands of the State ; and hardly any feverity 
of public punifhment would have fo gratified the 
profecutor, as to make him willingly withhold his 
own hand. Fines, therefore, modified in propor* 
tion to the levity or enormity of the crime, and the 
quality of the perfon injured, were the punifhment» 
exaded, in almoft every inflance, by the Anglo- 
Saxon laws. Thefe feem to have been, in their ori- 
l^nal intention, rather commutations for the right 
%i private revenge, than public punifiiments. Af- 
ter 
* Tadt de Mor. Genn.--I.ege8 Saxon. 
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Sect. ii. tcr having been, for a while, paid by the perfon 
conviftcd, to him who had fuflFered by hb crime^ 
thefe fines came to be, at h& greedily feized by the 
avarice of the judges *« 

Reunion. Thjs ancicnt religion of the Saxons, Jutes, and 
Angles was that of a rude^ fierce, and ignorant pec* 
pie ; to whom no religious fyftem, complex and re- 
fined above the general condition of their arts and 
manners, had yet been communicated. It feems to 
have arifen either out of their circumftances and 
feelings folely, or elfe perhaps, from fome few 
principles of foreign derivation, but modified, 
enlarged, and combined by the hopes, fears, and 
%ncies natural to their fituation and chara&er. 
Their deities were difiinguilhed by the loftieft per- 
fection of thofe qualities which they admired in 
their wifeft elders and braveft warriours. The pow- 
er with which fheir fancies invefted them, was a 
combination of human ftrength invigorated tp the 
utmoft conceivable force ; with that violence which 
appeared to aid the rage of the elements ; and that 
myfterious power which was fuppofed to direS 
the more incomprehinfible phxnomena of nature. 
Their paflions were fierce, and their deeds defperate, 
above thofe of men, in proportion to the fuperiori- 
ty of thdr ftrength and intelligence. Even the fe- 
male deities, although glorious in all the beauty of 

their 
* Wilkinli Les^e8<--Hicke8| &c 
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thdr fbx, wanted that delicacy and that gcntlenefe Sect.h. 
which are, in our eyes, more charming than beau- 
ty. The paradife in which thefe gods and goddefs- 
cs were placed, afforded enjoyments congenial to 
their nature ; among the chief of which were the 
rage of the battle, 2nd the riot of the feaft. Other 
fupematural beings, boftile to thefe gods, but of in- 
ferior power, were confined by them to a place in 
which every horrour met, that a Saxon imagination 
could conceive. Prayers rather haughty than ab- 
jed, and facrifice^s of which none was more accept- 
able than the blood of an enemy, had power to a- 
vert the wrath and propitiate the favour of the Sax- 
on deities. The mortal ^as dear to them, who af- 
pired to breathe their fpirit, and to imitate their 
deeds. The Saxon warriour was not, for ever, loft 
to life and to enjoyment, when he fell on the field 
of battle. He who had fallen bravely, then entered 
the lofty halls of the gods, joined their amufements, 
Ihared their feafis, and was clothed in their immorta- 
lity. Mifery and difgrace purfued the cowardly and 
torpid, even beyond the grave. That religion ^ 

which numbered females among its divinities, could 
not deny to thofe women who, in life, were refpe£l« 
ed as the men, admillion into its paradife. The 
wHl of the gods and the profpeds of futurity were 
m;ule known in dreams and vifions, and were to be 
<£fcoyered by various pradices of divination. Of 
Vol. I. S the 
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Sec. 11.^ the priefts of this religion, we know ftill lefe than 
of the Drijids. They were probably not very diffi- 
milar to the latter, in their charafter, and in the na- 
ture of their authority *. 



tv. 



chriftiani- CHRISTIANITY breathed a milder fpirit, than the 
ancient fuperftition of the Saxons. It was the pro- 
duftion of an age in which the manners of mankind 
had been refined, and their moral principles puri- 
fied to very high perfeftion. Upon its original fa- 
brie, various opinions and obfervances had been fu- 
perinduced which tended powerfully to enforce its 
humanizing influence upon barbarous minds. It 
contributed greatly to compofe the feuds, and to 
improve the policy of the Anglo-Saxons. In the 
order and fubordination of the Chriftian hierarchy, 
they faw a policy more regular and more ufefiilly efli- 
cient, than any that they had yet known. They here 
learned, that benevolence, humility and forgivenefs 
of injuries were more honourable thah haughty fero- 
city, and rclentlefs revenge. The prayers, the lift- 
ings, the felf-abafement which this religion enjoin- 
ed, were very diflerent from the rites and exerdfes 
employed to propitiate Thor and Woden. Abftrac- 
tion from the world, and the mortification of thofc 
pailions which are inflamed and ftrengthened amidft 
the bufUe of life, were duties unfavourable to the 

^irit 
* Tacit.— Beda.—£dda Ihre» &c. 
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fpirit of war and rapine. The Anglo-Saxons had Sec h. 
not been very long converted to Chriftianity, when 
they became the moft abjcft flaves of monkifli fu- 
perftition. Nobles and peafants retired in crowds, to 
the convents, till there hardly remained Laymen, 
to maintain domeftic tranc^uillity, or to oppofe 
foreign invafion. The heroifm of thofe who had 
been the braveft warriours of the north, degenera- 
ted, under the influence of monachifm, into torpid 
lethargy and womaniih timidity *• 

At their defcent upon Britain, thefe people were Literature 
even Grangers to the ufe of Letters. With their an- 
cient priefthood, however, as with the Druidical hie- 
rarchy, an order of men had been connefted, whofe 
buflnefs it was, to compofe, to commit to memory, 
and to recite the praifes of heroes. The heroes,' 
themfelves, were often emulous of excellence in this 
nobleft of arts. From the earlieft times, the Saxons 
appear to have had their minftrels, as the Britons, 
their bards. Soon after their arrival in Britain, 
thefe conquerors adopted the ufe of the Roman-Bri- 
tifli alphabet; and their language, however rude, 
ceafed to be merely vocal. But, till the Romifli 
clergy came among them, they made no advance- 
ment in the literary arts. Thefe brought many 
books from Italy ; undertook to inftruft the youth 

S 2 in, 

. » Beda H. E. p/fjim. 
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Sect. ii. Jn letters ; and diffufed a tafte for legendary Idre, 
which difcredited the tales of the minftrels. In the 
fcventh and the eighth centuries, the inhabitants of 
the Angjlo-Saxon monafteries, befide fome know- 
ledge of Latin, as the language of the fervices of the 
church, and of the theology which was then faihi- 
onable among the Chriftians of the Weft, were weD 
verfed in many a legend of the miracles and fu9^- 
ings of faints, martyrs, and confeflbrs, and knew 
fome of them, fomething of what by them was call- 
ed fcience. On^ of the moft beautiful manufcripts 
of the gofpels, now remaining, wa^ written, at the 
defire of St Cuthbert of Lindisfarh, by a monk of 
Northumberland. On fome of the manufcripts of 
thofe times, s^re rude paintings, flluftrative of the 
cpntemporary arts and manners. Bede is the glory 
qf the Northumbrian clergy. His whole life was 
dedicated to devotion and letters. His works, al- 
though the ftyle be rude, and although proo6 a- 
bound, of his credulity, which muft move the rea- 
der's pity to mingle with his veneration, are, how- 
ever, a noble and pleafing monument of the hiftory 
and literature of the age in which they were coni- 
pofed . The cathedrals erefted by the pious cares of the 
Anglo-Saxon clergy, were ornamented in a tafte which 
feems to haye regarded glaring fplendour and difficul- 
ty of execution as forming, in their combm^tion, 
the perfedion of beauty in the arts. The fervice in 

the 
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the cathedrals required a facred mufte ; and the i*ild ^^^r^ 
airs of the minftrels were ftill the delight of the noble, 
and of the peafimt; The minftrels, no longer fupport. 
ed by a priefthood whofe difciples and lay- brethren 
they originally were^ fank, by degrees into jcfterg 
and wandering bsdiad-fingers. At a late period in 
the Anglo-Saxon hifiory, king Alfred found the 
Englifh clergy to have become fo generally iDitctate, 
that many of them could hardly read or write* 
The nobles and the laymen were accuftomed to fign 
written deeds, by fcrawling the mark of thecrofs *• 



MBMIS. 



Ik this fiate of their Labours, and their KkOw^ enjot- 
lebge; the Enjoymekts of the Anglo-Saxons 
could not be very refined. If fUp^riority of reafon 
can confer fuperior ha^iiiefsj the Anglo-Saxon 
was certainly a more rational animal, than the ii^ 
vagc Caledcmian. His temper was niore provident. 
He had learned better to r^fift the urgency of pre- 
fent motives, and to a& upon diftant proQ)edb. 
He was by confequence lefs liable to thofe diftr^ffeS) 
to which the lavage is expofed- by his inability to 
facrifice prefent appetite to future convenience. 
Whatever enjoyments may be connefted with the 
gratification and the cherifhing of the paflion of a* 
varice ; theie began to be known to the Anglo-Sax* 
ons. But, the impaifioned tenderne& of love and 

friendfhip^ 

^ Afile'fl Bift. of Writing, p. 9t.«-]iorda As^el-Cyniuin, &c. 
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Sec. iu friendfliip, the warmth of hofpitality, the enthufiafin 
of fame are often lefs fenfibly* felt by the barbarian 
than by the favage ; and it does not feem probable, 
that the Anglo-Saxons owed any very great Ihare 
of their happinefs to thefe fenfibilities. Their en- 
joyments were uniformly of a more fober charafter, 
than thofe of the ancient Caledonians. If they 
knew not the high tranfports of focial felicity ; they 
however enjoyed the conftant aid, protection, and 
confolations of fodety. Their feftivities had, in 
them, fomething of order and decency. They had 
learned to try, at times, the fatisfa6tions of mode- 
rate exertion, remote, alike from the torpid lethar* 
gy, and from the diefperate and mcinentary impe^ 
tuoiity of the fava^^. One great advantage of that 
fiate of life in which we view the Anglo-Saxons, is, 
that it renders human exiftence Ids precarious, than 
in a ruder condition* The tenderneis of infancy 
and the infirmities of age are not here abaiidoned, 
as among &vages, without pity and without aid. 
Nor is difeafe left to languilh to death, without 
confolation or relief. If the high pride of independ- 
ence be no longer enjoyed, neither are the anguifh 
and diftrefs of hopelefs folitude endured. The^uan- 
tity of the enjoyments of the barbarian is greater ; 
but the favage, it muft be owned, fnatches thofe 
which fall to his (hare, with a higher gufL Among 
the Caledonians, life had no joys, unleis for the he- 
ro 
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ro or the heroine ; but timidity and peaceful in- Sect. h. 
duftry were protefted and cheriflied by the circum- 
ftances of the Anglo-Saxons. To the Anglo- Saxon, 
life was much more endeared, than to the Caledo- 
nian. The former enjoyed a fecurity which had 
accuftomed him to account his life, his own ; while 
the latter was hardly ever above a few hours, fecure 
from perifhing by hunger, or by the fpear of 
a foe. Foftered and inftrufted by the cares of edu- 
cation ; protefted and reftrained by law ; accom- 
modated by the labours of art ; cheared by frequen- 
cy of (bdal intercourfe ; and taught to pradife fome 
degree of habitual temperance and habitual induf- 
try : The Anglo-Saxon found in thefe circumftan- 
ccs of his condition, the chief fources of his happi- 
ncfs. And the fentiments which chriftianity infpi- 
red, with the hopes which it encouraged, would un^ 
doubtedly tend to difiufe a new ferenity over his 
mind, and to foothe him in death, when the fero- 
city of his fpirit might otherwife have funk into 
defpondency. 

In his perfonal afped, the Anglo-Saxon was com- Pcrfonaj 
monly fair, tall, and well-proportioned. Growing cUaraftcr. 
up amidft the labours of agriculture and the toils of 
war, and being plentifiilly fupplied with food, he 
was naturally robuft. Being neither pampered nor 
cheriihed to effeminacy, nor yet wafted to weaknefs 

by 
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S£c. II. by continual toil, expofure, and want, his life was 
long and healthy. Hb temper was rough and ful- 
len. He delighted too much in riot and bloodibed. 
His induftry was yet awkward, indolent, and re- 
luctant. He was readier to fiitisfy the calls of reli- 
gion by penitence, than by. habitual felf-denial or 
obedience. Kor were his gfqfk appetite^ and unfo- 
daj paffions feldom refradoi^, where oppofed by 
the reftraints of the laws. But, he was open, man- 
ly, and a ftranger to hypocritical difguife. And, 
if he might have lels of the honeft zeal of firiend- 
Ihip, than the Ampler favage ; he was yet more fuf- 
ceptible of it, than the bafe, jBattering, hoUQWrheart- 
ed aflbciatcs of a more poliihed age I 

Anglo- Such, in all the more important circumftances 

Stxons br- 

long to the of their condition, and, in the more prominent £ea- 
hiftory. tures of thar character, were the anaent Anglo- 
Saxons. As they occupied almoft all the (buthem 
diviiion of Scotland, at a time when all its other 
inhabitants , were more^barbarous and uncivilized 
than they ; hence is their hiftory neceflarily invol- 
ved, in part, in the ancient hifiory of Scotland; and 
in as much as the dawn of civility is mpre interefi- 
ing to the mental eye, than the night of fiivage b^- 
bariixn ; in the fame degree muft the record of the 
policy and manners of thefe Anglo-Saxons prove 
more entertaining and infiruftive than the fame 

branch 
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branch of the hiftory of .the ancient Caledonians Sec. n. 
and Britons. With as good rcafon might the Ang- 
lo-Saxons be overlooked in the hiftory of England, 
as in that of Scotland. They were perhaps the 
moft confiderable flock of our anceilors. Their 
language, their laws, their arts, their manners have 
not been loft, but are retained among us, perhaps 
in more genuine purity, than any where elfe. All' 
the fluctuations of manners and policy which Scot- 
land has fince known, have not efiiiced, however 
tlicy may have altered and improved thofc inftitu- 
tions and that civility which were firft introduced 
by the Anglo-Saxons. 

III. The Danes ; who, in the ninth and the r.ahonr^. 
tenth centuries, feized the provinces of Moray, and anTi-nV.y- 
Caithnefs, the ifles of Orkney, and Shetland, the Z^ult. 
coafts of Argylefliire, with the Hebudx and Man j 
were the-third of the nations that eftabliflied them- 
felves fo permanently in ancient; Scotland, as to be 
juftly efteemed anceftors of the prefent Scots. Ori- 
ginally fituate in that neighbourhood which had 
been forfaken, four hundred years before, by tha 
Anglo-Saxons ; their manners and characler differed 
not very widely from thofe of the laft German in- 
vaders of Britain. They had been, like thcfe, 
hunters and fifliers, till allured by the wealth and 
arts of th^ir more foiithern neighbours, to purfue a 

Vol. I. T richer 
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Sec. ii. richer prey. From the time pearly of the cmigra- 
tion of the Saxons, Jutes, and Angles, out of Ger- 
many into Britain, the Danes and Norwegians ac- 
cuftomed themfelves to piracy. Without arts or 
induftry among themfelves, they thus acquired ma- 
ny of thofe accommodations which art provides. The 
metals, the fluffs, the rich furniture, the curioufly 
wrought armour of the Romans and of the conque- 
rors of the Roman Empire, were the frequent prizes 
of the piratical expeditions of the Danes. To fcoop 
out canoes, or weave wicker-boats and Jheathe them 
with hides; to fafliionand decorate their arms; to rear 
fome rude and awkward flruftures for their houfes ; 
To fi(h, when extreme neceflity urged, and to pur- 
fue the toils of the chafe,* when circumftances ra- 
ther invited to thefe:— Such were the ordinary, 
domeftic labours of the ancient Norwegians and 
their maritime neighbours. They had not yet di- 
vided the lands. Thofe diftinftions in rank, and 
that order in government which are in part pro- 
duced, and are chiefly fupported by the relative 
diftribution, and the pofleflion of unpcrifliing pro- 
perty, were not firmly eftabliflied among thefe na- 
tions. He who had courage to lead in a piratical 
enterprizc, if he was at the fame time, mafter of 
one or two boats, perfuaded others who wanted 
means of fitting out themfelves, to join his for- 
tunes. • The company thus compofed, failed under 

the 
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the proprietor of the boat's comm:ind. Courage ^^J\^ 
and fortitude enabled them to furmount thofe diffi- 
culties, and to endure tliofe hardihips, to which 
they were expofed by their want of nautical (kill 
and nautical accommodations. The ftars guided 
their courfe on the deep. Reaching thofe coafts of 
which the wealth was the hope of their expedition ; 
they landed with as much fecrecy as poflible ; fur- 
prifed the inhabitants in the filcnce of night, or a- 
midft the labours, the feftivities, 'and the facred 
folemnities of peace ; flew the men of war, thofe 
who were worn out with years, and thofe who 
were yet in the firft helplcffnefs of infancy : drag- 
ged into captivity, the young men who were fit for 
fcrvitude, and the virgin or widow whofe charms 
might feem cheaply purchafed by the conqueft of 
every difficulty and the endurance of every hardfhip 
which the warriour could encounter; and with 
thcfe, cattle, grain, armour, clothes, furniture, the 
inftruments of labour, and the utcnfils of domcftic 
accommodation, till they had fully flowed their vef- 
fels. Whatever they could not bear with them, 
they burnt, wafted, or defaced. Then returning 
home, in joy and triumph, they gave their time to 
riotous enjoyment ; till the fpoils of the laft expe- 
dition were confumed ; and hardfliips and dangers 
were again deiired, to renew the reliih for eafe and 
pleafurc, now languid by fatiety. Perhaps the lead- 

T 2 ' cr 
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Sec. II. er of the hft adventure was now poor by profufion 
or misfortune. Another had more frugally prefer- 
ved*hi3fliare of the booty; — or had diftinguiflied 
himfelf by a heroifm in which warriours of ordina- 
ry abilities and fortune, were more willing to con- 
fide. Power and command tjius flitted from one to 
another. The rovers again plowed the main. But, 
they were perhaps lefs fortunate than before. Warn- 
ed of their approach, the inhabitants of the threat- 
ened coaft had prepared to receive them. The 
fpoil they fought was to be purchafed with their 
'blood. Perhaps the invaders were repulfed with 
lofs and infamy. Other fhores were then to be a- 
larmed, and other lands ravaged ; till the band 
could either lade their Ihips with plunder, or were 
diminifhed and enfeebled below the hope of fuccefi, 
cr even wholly cut off. If driven home without 
a prize; want compelled them to feek fubfiftence 
by hunting or fifliing, till they could join fome 
other band of adventurers, in another praedatory 
expedition. In this courfe of life, thefe rovers gra- 
dually combined into civil bodies. Before they 
' came to feek fettlemcnts in Britain and on the coafts 

of France, their government had affumed a more 
regular and permanent form, than that under which 
the Anglo- Savons had firll entered England. Their 
manners and habits of life had neceffarily given it 
more of a pure, monarchical che^rafter. The tran- 

ficnt 
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fient dignity of Murmor in the Scottifh hiftory, and Ssf. n- 
that of Jorl, introduced from England, and more 
permanently cftabliflied, are both of Danifti origin*. 

The religion of the Pagan Danes were originally Rd'^nrcf 
the fame as that which had prevailed among the 
Anglo-Saxons, before their converfion to Chriftian- 
ity. In the progrefs of Danifli manners, however, 
it had been wrought into a more complex fyftem, 
and had been enlarged with new appendages* Once 
the fuperflition of hunters and rubbers by land, it 
had been fince moulded into a fclieme of worfliip 
and awful belief, more fuitable to the notions of 
failors and pirates, Odin was, in their mythology, 
the great ruler of gods and men. Under his autho- 
rity, and diftinguilhed, each by peculiar powers and 
qualities, were a train of meaner gods, the humble 
companions of Odin, One of the moft eminent a- 
mong thefe was Niord, the god of the winds and 
the ocean. Befide the gods, there was alfo a com- 
pany of goddeffes ; of whom Frigga was the chief, 
illuftrious far above the reft, by her power and 
beauty. Thefe, too, like the gods, had, each her 
peculiar qualities and offices. Deftiny was perfoni- 
fied, and multiplied into a company of virgin god- 
deffes. There was alfo a deity of mifchief, Lok ; 
whofc malignity was aided by female divinities, mif- 
chievous as hiinfelf, by the rapacity of a wolf, and 

by 

* Mallet'8 N. A^—Johnftone's A. C. S. 
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Sec. II. by the venom of a ferpcnt. A time was to come, 
when the beneficent deities, with all the monuments 
of their power, and the objefts of their enjoyment, 
fliould perifli in a fatal conteft with thofe principles 
of evil. Yet Balder, with fome others, efcaping, 
fliould once again reftore order, beauty, and ani- 
mated exiftence over the frame of nature. The 
prefent fyftem of things had not been indeed, at 
firft, created out of nothing ; but it had recrivcd its 
fojrm, and had been reduced under its prefent laws, 
by the operation of Odin. In the adminiftration of 
the affairs of the univerfe, all the deities bufily in- 
terfered. Songs celebrating their honours ; prayers 
fupplicating their aid ; £acrifices grateful to their ap- 
petites ; and incantations, the engines of thofe myf- 
terious laws to which they were fubjed, propitiated 
or irrefiftibly commanded to mortals, the favour and 
the afliftance of the Gods. By incantations efpedal- 
ly, and thefe performed by women, was the fury of 
Niord bound up, and his benign influence obtained to 
the mariner. But, it was in the rage ofbattle, that the 
Scandinavian performed the fervice the moft accep- 
table to his Divinities. The virgin Deftinies then 
felefted thofe heroes who were to pafs, by a galbnt 
death, to the glory and the felicity of the Gods. 
There was alfo a place of punifhment for fuch as 
were diihonoured by thofe adions and qualities 
which the Scandinavians deemed ignoble and bafe. 

The 
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The defperate valour of the ancient Scandinavians Sec. n. 
may have been afcribed limply to that ardent hope 
of immortality which their religion infpired ; but> 
it was the hope of an immortality crowned with en- 
joyments grateful to theif mortal fenfes, and in all 
their modifications, fully conceivable by the yet hu- 
man imagination, which made the Danifli hero pro- 
digal >Qf life: immaterial immortality, and an airy 
happinefe, in the enjoyment of which the fenfes were 
not to be concerned, could have afforded him no 
profpeft, over which he might have fmiledin deaths 
Like the ancient Britons, the Danes worfhipped 
their Deities, and performed various rites of their 
religion, within rude circles of Hones, and in tem- 
jJes, when they had acquired Ikill enough in mafonry 
to build temples. In thefe, they exalted on thronesy 
rude images of their principal divinities : the blood 
of the viftims was flied before them ; and other folem- 
nitics were, equally celebrated under the facred roof. 
At the winter folftice, in the beginning of the year, 
and in the opening of Spring, three feftivals were 
religioufly obferved in honour of Thor, of Frigga, 
and of Odin *. 

However difficult it may be, to trace all the mi- Origin of 
Bute parts m any religious fyftem, to thole relations on. 
to the nature and the condition of mankind in which 
they originate ; yet, fo univerfal among men, is re- 
ligion 

* Mallet's Northern Antiquiti«.— Antiquitates Celto-Scandcac 
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Sec. 11. Hgion, as a general principle of fentiment and of be- 
lief, that its great fources cannot well be fuppofed 
to be impenetrably hidden from inveftigation. Cre- 
ative fancy and tender fenfibility mourning over 
the afhes of a departed friend, feem to have firft 
fuggefted to the uninftrucled favage mind, the idea 
of the exiftence of fupernatural beings, with facul- 
ties differing from thofe of men only in fupcrior 
excellence and vigour. To give thefe beings, eve- 
ry perfeftion conceivable by the fancy of thefavage, 
they were invefted with an incongruous combina- 
tion of thofe qualities which were the moft excel- 
lent in man, with fuch as appeared moft admirable 
in the other objefts of nature. The fame fond feel- 
ings and fancies which had, at firft fuggefted the 
exiftence of deities endowed with reafon and fenti- 
ment, foon exalted deceafed mortals to the honours 
of divinity. Nearly by the fame illufion by which 
the qualities of the fublimer objecls of external na- 
ture had been conjoined to the faculties of man, 
were reafon and fentiment, again afcribcd, in a fu- 
pernatural degree, to fome of the more fplendid, 
awful, and interefting external objefts. Prieftcraft, 
policy, the fluctuations of arts and manners, the 
courfe of events, with the manifold changes rung 
upon caprice, fear, hope, and ignorance, did the 
reft. Such has been the origin and progrefs, not 
merely of the mythology and theology of the Danes, 

but 
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but of moft of the other forms of religion or fupcr- ^^^^^^ 
ftition which have been known in the world. Even 
where reEgion has been the revelation of heaven to 
tnan, it has been, of neceffity, adapted to his tea- 
fon, his fentiments^ and his focial ftate; and has 
gradually affumed many of the fame features and 
colours, as if it had been abfolutdy human, in its 
origin (T). 

The Danes hid acquit-ed among other arts, the uteutore. 
ufe of letters. Their alphabet was the Runic, of 
Greek derivation. So much were the beautiful 
written iign$ of the Greeks deformed by thofe bar* 
barians, that the derivation can be difcovcred on- 
ly by a very careful domparifon of the corrcfpond- 
ent chara^ers* Few of the Scandinavians were 
f&illcd to ufe even that rude alphabet. In the hands 
of thofe who knew to employ it, wondering igno- 
rance viewed it rather as the tali^an of magic, than 
as the mnU fign of fpeech and of thought. The Danes, 
as the Saxons, had their Scalds or minftrels*, ori- 
ginally the difciples and fervants of their priefts, but 
almoft wholly divided from tbefe, as manners J>e- 
came mote complex, and as the priefthood declined. 
The fongs of the minftrel folaced the toils, and 
crowne^ the feftive enjoyments of the Danifh hero. 
Even the hero himfelf often delighted to pradife 

Vol. I. U the 

* The word minftrel, mini/trdlmf is of monkiih. impolitipn» and 
tnfwers to ScaU^ or even to Bord. 
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Sec. II. the minftrers art. The mihftrers compofitions 
were always Lyric. One favourite contrivance of 
compofition which thefe rude poets employed, was, 
to fuppofe a* dying hero, triumphing, amidft the 
pangs and the horrouf of death*, in the remem- 
brance and the recit^ of the* deeds of his paft Kfc. 
In this form is the well-known dcath-fong of Reg- 
ner Lodbrog ; an effufion, moft certainly not of his 
own, while he lay dying in a Northumbrian dun- 
geon, but by fome Norfe minftrel who might heap- 
pointed* to celebrate and to p^'petuate his memory*; 



Brefs and 
araiQur. 



Th£ Danes wor6 morte compleat, defenfive ar- 
mour, than that of the Anglo-Saxons. They had 
had leathern caps and coats of mail, covered over 
with a net-wOTk of wire. Their ofieniive arms 
were the bow, the javelin, the fword, and the 
fpear. In their ordinary drefe they were, common- 
ly, more fplendid than the Anglo-Saxons. Their 
habits of life appear to have been more favourable 
to perfonal beauty. Like our failors, and other 
aiembers of the moft civilized fociety, wKofe lives 
arc paffed in an interchange of perils, toils, and 
want, with fecurity, indolence, and full enjoy- 
:nent ; the Danes appear to have, very paffionately 
enjoyed every fenfual and focial pleafure, at thofc 
feafons when they were at leifurc from war : They 

combed 

* See Saxo Oramm.-*BarthoHn.-^iallct.— *As alfa five pieces O' 
ibctry, tranflatcd by Dr Picrcy. 
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combed out their long fair hair with almoft foppi& Sec. h. 
intention. They ftudied what feemed afFefted clean- 
linefe, neatnels, and variety in their drefs. And 
widi thefe advantages, they praftifed many infinua- 
ting gallantries which irrefiftibly feduced the hearts 
of Anglo-Saxon virgins, wives, and widows *. 

Such, then, are the more pronunent features of 
the rcfpeftive national charafters of the Caledoni- 
?ins, the Anglo-Saxons, and the Scandinavians, the 
anceftors of the prefent inhabitants of north Britain. 
The manners of the Btitons of Strath^Clyde were 
little different. The native Galwegians, the pofte- 
rity of the Attacotti, were probably the moft favage 
of all the ancient tribes that occupied the ifland ; at 
leaft, if it be true, as St Jerome relates, that he 
faw Attacottic foldiers, in Gaul, greedily devour 
human flefh, and with a refinement of favage" fen* 
fuality, feleft the buttocks aj^id the breads, as thp 
choiceft meffe^. 

IN the centuries which elapfed, from the am val imitated i^y 
of the Anglo-Saxons in Britain, to the invafions pias. 
and conquefls of the Danes ; the manners and poli- 
cy of the inhabitants of thefe northern parts of the 
ifland, underwent various changes, and received^ 
fomc improveoients. Religion continued to foftei?i 
aad humanize the fpirits of them all. The cuftoms, 

U 2 arts, 

* Horda Ajigd-Cyiinan. — G. Malms. 
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SicT.ii. arts, and manners of the Anglo-Saxons were infcn- 
fibly imitated and adopted by the PiAs *nd the 
Scots. Thefe latter nations learned, by flow de- 
grees, to fubmit, more willingly, to civil govern- 
ment. They affumed the drefs of their fouthern 
neighbours, adopted their Ic^al inilitutions and di- 
ftinftions of dignity, and attempted to exercifc the 
more obvioufly ufeful of their arts. The Britons 
of Cumbria and Strath-Clyde perhaps declined in 
policy and civility, a$ their neighbours advanced: 
ifor, as ftates are enfeebled, diminiihed, and fub- 
verted by Foreign Arms ; their domeftic order is, 
at the fame time, commonly diffolved, and their 
induftry interrupted. Yet, the Galwegians appear 
to have been, not a little poliflied and enlightened, 
during their fubjedion to the Angles *. 

'^}^i^^^JJ When the Pi£ls were tributary to the Northum- 
affcftcd by brians, the dignity of Thane^ become, by this time 
jcaion to the diftinftion of nobility, with the Anglo-Saxons, 
tkumbri- was introduced into Pidland. The modes of te- 
nure and the relations between rank and property, 
prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons became, ih the 
fame period, common among the Pifts. If tlie 
Picts and Scots conftrufted any caftles in the Ang- 
lo Saxon faihion j thefe have been dilapidated and 
razed, by time ax^d the s^ccidents of war. Like their 

fouthern 

• Bcda in Hiftoria Ecclcfiaftica.-^hronicon Pidt&rum.— Jorduni 
Scotichronicon. 
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iouthern neighbours,* they were now, not fo much Sec. n. 
hunters as herdfioien, Ihepherds, and hufbandmen *f 

m 

Upon thefe mUed Pi^fli and Anglo-Saxon man- Damft 

ners, thofe of the Danes were, in part, fuperindu- introduced 

ced by the conquefts of thefe people in North Bri- Briuiiu 

tain and its contiguous ifles, and by their inter- 

courfe, whether friendly or hoftile, with its Elder 

inhabitants. In Moray, the language and policy of 

the Danes and Norwegians, were probably as fully 

eftabUihed, as in Northumberlai^d, in the Danifh 

period of its hiftory. In the ifles of Shetland, of 

Orkney, of the Hebudae,' and of Man,' the fame 

changes were accompliflied by the fame conquerors* 

On the coafts of Argyleihire, as well as through all 

thefe iflands, ^various monuments, confeflcdly Da- 

niih, flill remain. Nor are fuch monuments pecu-^ 

liar to thofe parts of Scotland, and of the Scottiih 

iflets, in which the Danes or Norwegians were once 

exdufively eftablifhed. ^fhey were even fcattered 

through this country, in temporary excurfions; and 

were introduced by imiution. The remains of the 

language, the cuftoms, and the manners of the 

Danes have indeed been, in the courfe of time, en* 

tirely* blended with thpfe upon which they were 

hqre fupenndyced, and thofe by wluch they have 

fine? 
f ^ofU^m (|aoB fupnu 
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Sec. *i. ^ixcc been ^tercd. Yet, diArerning invcftigatioo 



can flili difcriminate them *• 



RoDDd The round towers, vulgarly denominated PicUjh 

axe moft probably in their fialhion, originally Da- 
nifli. They cannot have been of earlier ereflMn 
than the period of the Roman fway ; otherwifc, of 
pieces pf architefture fo inartificial, yet not Angu- 
larly remarkable for rude flrength, there would 
not now one ftone remain upon another. They are 
not Roman. They are not Saxon. T^^ey are not 
Scottiihr Only the Danes and Norwegians remain, 
to whom their origin can, with any fljow of proba- 
bility, be referred. The defcriptions of the ancient 
Danifli caftles correfpond to the appearance of thefe 
tpversf. 

Vitrified Other monuments certainly conftrufiked by the 
Danes, are thofe vitrified fortifications which have 
been difcovered in various naturally ftrong iitua- 
tions, on thofe coafts of Scotland which are uiiiver- 
fally known to have been invaded, and occafionally 
occupied by thofe people. The vitrification is con- 
feffedly the accidental effeft of fires which ha^xe been 
kindled cither to deftroy the building, or for the 
accommodation of its inhabitants, or as^fignals for 
the communication of intelligence. Such ftrudhires 

cannot 

• Northern Antiquities, compared with the works laft quoted. 
f Gordon's Iter Septrloxiale.— J^ennant's Tour6| &c. 
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cannot have. been the work of a people prior to the Sec n. 
andent Caledonians; for^ even thefe, at the time 
wlien they were invaded by the Romans, wanted 
fldll to fortify themfelves within fuch itrongholds ; 
and the country exhibited no incfications of its ha« 
ving been once inhabited by a people more en- 
lightened than they. After the Caledonians had 
been unavoidably inftruded, more or lefe in .Ro- 
man arts, any buildings which they ereded, were 
of very different architedure. But, the flrudure, 
the iituations of thefe forts, and the degree of dila- 
pidation which they have fufifered, all alike concur 
to evince that they \aa&. have been the works of the 
Pagan Danes who invaded Britain, in the eighth 
and ninth centuries. The round towers correfpond 
to the Keep ; the larger vitrified fortifications, for 
the moft part to the Ba/e Court of the Norn^an 
Caftlcs*. 

END OF THE HRST BOOK. 

* Aichcologta, vols VI. arid IX.— Tranfadions of the Royal Sod^ . 
ctf of £diiL-«-Strutt's Horda Angel-Cynnan. 
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Letters, mythology, aftronomy, the fcience 
of government, th« principles of general philofo- 
phy, geometry, commerce, and architefture, with 
feveral others of the grand branches of human Art 
and Knowledge, are traced, in the inveftigation of* 
their origin, to Egypt, Phoenicia, and Ghaldaea* 
The rooft ancient^ authentic records of the traniac- 
tions of mankind deduce the various nations of the 
earth from the fatne primary feats. Such are the 
not difcordant teftimonies of the Pentateuch of Mo* 
fes ; of the fragments of Manetho and Sanchonia- 
tho ; of Homer and Herodotus, the fathers of Grc- 
dan poefy and hiftory. When the chronology of 
the Chinefe and the Hindoos fliall have been redu- 
ced to order, and reconciled to the laws of proba- 
bilityij* when the whole body of their literature fhall 
have been furveyed, and the fyftem of their fcicn* 
ces thoroughly inveftigated ; Thefe may poffibly be 
found to accord with the Phoenician, the Jewilh, 

and 
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and t^t Gredln records, in eftabliihing this grand 
hiftorical faft. The literature of the Romans is of 
too late origin, to afford more, than fecondary evi- 
debce : That of all the other nations of antiquity, 
the Perfians and Arabians not ekcepted, is either too 
rude and imperfect, or too little known, or, like the 
Roman, too recent, to aid us greatly in this refearch. 

The progrels of population, from thofe original 
feats, is a curious, but difficult fubjeft of inveffiga- 
tion. Several of the nations of antiquity, in thp 
vanity of barbarian ignorance, fancied their ancef- 
tors to have fprung up, by fome fort of miraculous 
vegetation, from the foil of their refpeftive territo- 
ries. Some pretended to be the lineal progeny of 
the Gods. Some confeffed themfelves of Eg^jptian 
origin. Others were of Phoenician defcent. Many 
have called themfelves Trojans. Not a few are un* 
deniably from Grecian anceftry. 

But, after the fables of impofture, and of cre- 
dulous ignorance have been rejected ; a few general 
fads concerning the gradual population of the earth 
may be fatisfaAorily afcertained. 

I. Men difperfed themfelves both by progrefles 
tn land, and by adv^entures at fea. 
VoL.L • I . a. 
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a. Thefe were prompted by all that variety rf 
caufes aiSgiled in the Text. 

3. Since navigation implies the cxercifc of la- 
hour more ingenious and -afliduous than that of the 
hunter and the fliepherd : men muft therefore have 
difperfed themfeves by progrefles on land, before 
they began to emigrate by fea. 

4. The arts and fciences have been tranf^Jbrnt^ 
cd from one region of the globe to another, chiefly 
by emigrants by fea: For, they have been, more 

, comnionly barbarians who have emigrated over 
land ; but colonies from civilized and enlighted na- 
tions, who hzre/afled^ in queft of new fettlements. 

5. Since mountains, rivers, morafles, woods, and 
the feveri ties' of climate operate as fo many na- 
tural barriers, repelling the accfefs of mankind, and 
confining their wanderings; the firft emigrants 
by land would naturally fpread themfelves over 
thofe unbroken plains of Afia, to the fouth and the 
caft ; of which the extent was vaft, the fertility in- 
exhauftibly rich, and the climate gentle and genial, 
rather torrid than chilling. 

6. But, after men had been co^fiderably mul- 
tiplied on the earth, and after rival communities 

had 
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had arifen ; £he {ame natural circumfhnces which 
had fonncrly checked, ferved now, on the contra* 
ry, to promote the progrefs of population. Exiles 
or vcrfuntary emigrants now removed beyond bar- 
riers which might divide and proteA them from all 
other nations. Nations who had already approprit. 
ated territories limited by natural boundaries, were 
carefiul to exclude firangers from incroachment upon 
their confines. And mountains, rivers, and feas^ 
thus "became pafFages by which the difiufion of popu* 
btion was necefTarily direded in its courfc. 

7. When the earth was fo generally peopled, 
that new fettlements could be obtained only by con- 
queft; hunting tribes often invaded andfubdued 
thofe whofe condition was pafioral: agricultural 
and commercial nations were frequently conquered , 
and pillaged by Ihepherd hordes : the inhabitants, of 
hiUy countries ufually overpowered, and fubjugated 
or exterminated the poffeffors of adjacent plains ; 
the inhabitants of cities, however feemingly the 
moft fecure, were, by the very circumftances which 
appeared to conftitutc their ftrength and fecurity, 
more peculiarly expofed to hoftUe invafion; and 
level and cultivated countries, in general, oftcneft 
fufiered a change of mafters. 

X ^ 8, 
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8. Iflands muft have received their population^ 
for the moft part, at a later period, than die con- 
tiguous contiilents. f'or, iflands have generally 
owed to navigation and trade, their firft occupa* 
tion by human inhabitants. 

9. With the iflands, the fea-coafts, alfp, of con* 
tinents, in general, appear to have been firft occn* 
pied by the commercial nations. While the earth 
was, as yet, but thinly inhabited ; the commercial 
nations eaflly obtained eftablifliments, even on fliores 
within which barbarian hunters and fliepherds were 
already difperfed. Thus, the Phoenicians eftablifh- 
cd colonies in the north-weft of Africa, in Spain, 
and in the Hritifli ifles ^ the Greeks, at Marfeillcs, 
in Sicily, ^d in Italy. 

10. From thcfe general fads, compared with 
the teftimony of hiftory, it may be fairly inferred, 
that the northern, tod north-weftern parts of A- 
fia were peopled at an earlier period, than any other 
region of the globe, except thofe fouthern and eaf. 
tern, parts of Afia, and thofe north-eaft trads of 
Africa, which we have already feen to have been, in 
all probability, the primary feats of human fociety. 

11. It appears, thar the wandering ^ inhabi- 
twts both of the north-weft of Afia, and of the 

porth 
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north-eafi of Europe have been in general denomi- 
nated Scythians by the moft ancient writers of 
thofe enlightened nations to whom they firft became • 

known. 

12. The firft grand divifion of the Scythic tribes 
who advanced, overland, into the weftern parts of 
Europe, have, from the fame ancient writers, re- 
ceived the general and vague appellations of Celts. 

13. The fecond grand divifion of the fame Scy- 
thic tribes, by whom Europe is rdated to have been 
peopled^ were the Teutons, Goths, or Germans ; 
a race who feem to have purfued the progrefs of the 
Celts, and who have been, in various places, inter- 
mingled among them, \ 

14. Another great divifion of thcfe tribes, were 
the ancient Sarmatians : Others, the Huns, the 
Mongols, and other branches of the Tartars. 

15. Befide thefe, are many other appellations 
which have been applied to the ancient tribes of the 
north of Afia, and of Europe; but concerning 
which it is impoflible to afcertain, whether the tribes 
to whom they are given, were inferior divifions, 
comprehended under thofe grapd and general divi- 

fions 
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fions above enumerated, or not rather difiind na- 
tions. 

i6. As fo many proofs have concurred to e- 
vincc, that the. continent of America received its 
firft fupplies of population from the north-weft of 
Afia, or the north-eaft of Europe; fo, it appears 
equally probable, that they were Scythic tribes, 
who entered it by thefe paflages. 

17. By the fame comparifbn of, thoie general 
facts deducible from the charadler of human nature, 
and the circumftances of mankind on the earth,*- 
with the more minute and particular information 
which hiftoty affords, — might the progrefe of popu- 
lation be traced, eafbxrard and fouthward from its 
original feats ; and the progrefe and fettlement of 
the Nations of Ancient and Modem Europe minute- 
ly explained.-^ee upon this fubjed:, 

VetcrisTeftatncntl Hebraici Genefeos, cap. IX. X. XI. XII. edttio- 
nis B. Kennicotty Oxon. 1776.— ^Herodoti Euterpcn.-— Diodori Siculi 
Biblioth, Hift. Lib. I. C. xo. & feq.— Plinii Hift. Nat. in volum. IIL 
X14. II. 258. 474. v. 58. XI. 504- edttionls Pariiienfisy r78a> cum 
vcrfionc, notifquc Gallicis. — Eufebium de Freparat« Evang.— PeUou- 
ticr's Hiftory of the Celts.— Dc Guignes' Hiftoiy of the Huns.— Bry- 
ant's mythology.— Eflays by Sir William Jones» in the Afiatic Mifcel- 
, lany. — Pinkerton's Effay on the Goths, &c. — ^Mallet's Northern An- 
tiquities, tranflatcd by Picrcy, in the Tranflator'i Prcfece, and the 
firft volume throughout. 

Note 
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Note B. Page 2. 
CjsrsAR's fucceffes in Gaul had been occafionally 
interrupted, if not by the aAual aid, yet by the 
cnMuragement which the nations of Gaul derived 
from their intercourfc with thofe of Britain. But, 
the difficulties which he found in the navigation of 
the Channel fhew the Gallic pilots, whofc fervices 
he could command, to have been but little acquaint- 
ed with it. He fpeaks of the arts of the inhabitants 
of Britain, as in fome inftances, more refined, than 
they can be inferred to have been, from the ftate of 
the country, which he defcribes. The dangers 
of the navigation, the tcrrours with which the 
minds of his foldiers were affe^led by the lofs of 
their ihipping, and their ignorance of a country 
within the woods and morafles of which its native 
inhabitants were proteded from invaiion j Thefe 
caufes rather than the valour of the natives, check- 
ed the Roman General, in his firft attempts againft 
the Britons. Had there been ho inequality between 
the Roman and the Britiih foldiers, except that 
which was produced by the more orderly difcipline 
of the former j this might have been counterbalan- 
ced, on the part of the latter, by the nature of the 
country, fo fingulariy favourable to a loofe, ikir- 
miihing mode of fighting. But, it was the intelli- 
gence of civilization and of fuperior genius, and the 
firmneis, rathet than the order or the arms, of di& 

ciplinc 
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dpline which gave Cacfar that doubtful fupcrid- 
rity over the Britons, with which he- finally left 
this ifland. Subfequent hiftorians have allowed 
him the merit of difcovering Britain, but not that 
of conquering it. The tribute which he impofed 
upon the fouthern Britons was very carelefsly paid. 
The coinage of fome of the contemporary Britifh 
princes, bearing infcriptions in Roman charaders, 
may, indeed, have been intended for the tribute 
which the Romans continued to claim froni the 
Britons, from the period of Carfares invafion. But 
the workmanfliip of thofe coins is fo entirely Ro- 
man, as to fuggeft the inference, that they might 
be, for fome purpofe, fabricated by the Romans, in 
' the names of the Britifh fovereigns. 

Concerning the Druids, the priefthood of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons, Cxfar's authority is cer- 
tainly the firft in all antiquity. Yet, 'in that fyfte- 
matizing fpirit, which is at once the great Advancer 
of Science, and the Parent of Errour, we have, in 
modern times, known miflionaries Catholic and 
Proteftant, travellers commercial and philofbphical, 
to dxCcoytr fancied refemblances of the religious opi- 
nions and ceremonies, of the cuftoms, and of the 
manners of diftant and favage nations, — to thofe of 
their native country : even the found and luminous 
mind of Sir William Jones has not efcaped the in- 
fluence 
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fluence of this caufe of errour. And Caefar has un- ' 
doubtedly been mifled by this principle, and by 
that reverence with which the myfteries of fuferfti- 
tion are apt to imprefs even the firmeft and moft 
liberal minds: and has hence attributed to the 
Druids and their followers, the worlhip of Roman 
and Grecian deities to which they were certainly 
ftrangers ; the belief of philofophical dodrines too 
refined and fubtile £or their apprehenfion ; and the 
cultivation of fciences with which, in their unlkil- 
fiilneis in the arts, it is hardly poflible, that they 
could be acquainted. Yet, Caefar we know to have 
fpcd^en, in this matter, from his own immediate ob- 
fervations and enquiries. It is only from fecondary 
and remote information, that almoQ: all the other . 
writers of antiquity fpcak of Druidifm. 

Sec Ot/aru Ommentarioj^ de Belh GaUico^ tn Libris F. and FI, 

• Note C. Page 3. 

Before Agricola was fent into Britain, the generals 
and the armies of Rome had already made confide- 
rable progrefs in the conqueft of the ifland. How- 
ever ridiculous the termination of Caligula's expe- 
dition againft the Britons; the arms of Claudius 
were more honourably fuccefsful. Caraftacus and * 
Boadicia were fubdued. The facred groves of Mona 
were deftroyed, and the Druids maflacred. Provin- 
cial governments were eftablilhed ; military roads 

Vol. I. Y were 
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were conftnicted ; farms were cultivated ; cities 
built. Only the northern diftrifts of the prefent 
England, with Scotland, remained to be conquered. 

In this ftate of the Roman affairs^ was Agricola 
fcnt into Britain. His firft cares were employed in 
regulating the interior concerns of his government, 
anci in quelling fome infurreftions of thofe natives 
who were, as yet but impcrfeclly fubducd. He then 
advanced to attack the nations in the fouthern dif- 
tricls of the prefent Scotland. His fleets circumna- 
vigated the northern extremities of the illand. He 

. led his army in the third year of his authority in 
Britain, beyond the Forth; and eftablifhed thofe 
military ftations which are ftill traced at Ardoch, on 

. the banks of the Tay, and at Fortingall. In the 
fourth year of his government, he formed the chain 
of military polls between the Friths of Forth and 
Clyde. In his fifth year, he embarked on the Frith 
©f Clyde, and vifited the' coafts of Ayrfliire, Gal- 
loway, and Argylefliire. The lixth year of his go* 
vernment was diftinguifhed by the victory over the 
gr^at Caledonian army commanded by Galgacus; 
the fccne of which was, moft probably, towards the 
north-eaft confine of the prefent Angus-lhire. Soon 
after obtaining this fignal and decifive victory. Agri- 
cola was recalled. Had the period of his authority 

been 
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l)een prolonged, the conqueft of all Scodand mi^ 
liave been compleatiy accompliflied. 

The Roman generals in Britain, from the sera of 
the conquefts of Claudius, to Agricola, were, 

I. Aulus Plautius, fent by Claudius, A. U. C. 796* 
2.-Oftorius Scapula, fent by Claudius, A. U. C. 8^5^ 

3. Auhis Didius, fent by Claudius, A. U. C. 804. 

4. (^ Veranius, fent by Claudius, A. U. C. 805. 

5. Suetonius l^aulinus, fent by Nero, A, U. C. 814, 

6. Petronius Turpilianus, by Nero, 815. 

7. Trebcllius MaximUs, by Nero, 816. 

8. Vettius Bolanus, by Vitellius, 822. 

9. Petilius Cerealis, by Vefpafian, 824. 

10. Julius Frontinus, by Vefpafian, 826. 

lu Cnoeus Julius Agi-icola, by Vefpafian, 831. 

See Sutionii ViU Cufarum; Taciti Fiia jigrlcola: Gordon's 7/^r 
SeptentrionaU ; Pennant's Tours in Scotland : Statiftical Account of 
the pariih of Fortingall, &c. 

Note D. Page 4. 
It feems impofiible to afcertain precifely the peri- 
od of the entrance of the Celts into Britain. If 
thefe Celts fliould be allowed to have been the firft 
grand divifion of mankind who advanced into the 
wcfterh parts of Europe j and it it fhould be, at the 
iame time, granted, that their eniraiicc iuto Eu- , * 

Y 2 rope 
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rope was towards its northern extremity, and their 
progrefs, at oricc wcftward and fouthward : Then 
might we perhaps venture to argue, that the ancef- 
tors of the Romans were of the fame Celtic ftock, 
as the firft occupants of Britain j and that Britain i 
receiyed its firft inhabitants nearly about the acra of \ 
the foundation of Rome. The tale which repre- * 
fented Brutus the Trojan, as having condoled a 
colony into Britain, was indeed fabulous: Yet, 
were the Romans and the Britons perhapSsdefcend- 
ed from one common anceflry. For, although one 
part of the progenitors of the Romans and the con- 
temporary inhabitants of Italy, might be Aiiatic or 
Grecian colonifts who had come into Italy by fca ; 
yet, the others who were deemed Aboriginal, were 
probably Celts who had furmounted the Alps, and 
poured down upon the Italian plains ; at the fame 
time, when other tribes, of the fame race, cfoffed 
the Engliih Channel. 

Confined within an ifland, the.Briti(h Celts were 
thus at once protefted from invafion, and fecluded 
from the accefs of knowledge and civilization. 

If it be true, as Caefar relates, that Britain W2s 
the grand feat of Druidifm, in which it exifted in 
jnoTc genuine purity than in Gaul ; then may we 
fairly infer, that its purity had been preferved chief- 
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ly by the infular fituation of the Britilh Celts, pre- 
cluding them from the imitation of foreign fuperfti- 
tioii, and from that enlargement of knowledge 
which gradually ftrengthens the mind, to throw off 
fuperilition's yoke. It was long before any of the* 
Teutonic race foun4 their way into Britain. The 
Greeks fought no fettlements in this ifland. We 
know not, that the Phoenicians left in it, any mo- 
numents of their arts, any tradition of their fcience, 
any memorials of their fuperfiition. 

The B£lgje mentioned by Cxfar, as inhabiting 
the fea-coafts of that part of Britain which he ex- 
plored, are at the fame time, traced "by him, to the 
Belgic tribes on the continent, from which they 
were rcfpedively defcended. Their immigration 
into Britain was, therefore, comparatively recent. 
They had perhaps not yet entered this ifland, at 
the acra of the irruption of the Teutons and Cimbri 
into Italy. Had the period of their emigration from 
Belgia been more remote ; its memory muft have 
been loft, among a people almoft deftitute of litera- 
ry monuments. With the coming of the Belgse, 
the dawn of civilization appears to have opened 
upon this ifland. 

Sec Liyii Rift, Rom : Plinii Hifi, Nat : GaJfrfd. Mofi.—cJ/arU 
C:rm L, f\ 

NOTB 
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Note E. Page 7. 
Few fubjefts of hiftoric rcfearch have been more 
varioufly reprefented, or more paffionately agitated 
than the queftion concerning the Firft Population 
of North Britain. 

I. One clafs of writers have reprefented the an- 
cient inhabitants of Scotland to have been all of 
Irifh, and, more remotely of Scythian and Egyp- 
tian defcent. 

Others believe them to have advanced northwards 
from South Britain. 
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A third opinion is, that they all immigrated di- 
rectly from Scandinavia and Germany. 

A fourth, that the Pifts, the lame as the Caledo- 
,nians of Tacitus, were of German origin ; the Scots, 
named alfo Attacotti and Dalreudeni, of Irifh ex- 
traftion ; the firft inhabitsmts of that part of Scot- 
land, which was once included in the Roman Pro- 
vince of Valentia, — ^from South Britain. 

There are divers other modifications of thefe opi- 
nions, ]&fs worthy of a particular enumeration. 

II. The 
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IL The remoteneis and obfcurity of the period 
of the events to which all thefe opinions refer, are 
fuch as to leave it impoflible for us now to eftablilh 
any one of them upon fatisfadory hiftorical evi- 
dence. But, the degrees of their uefpeftive proba- 
bilities are different. 

The feveral fpecies of evidence which we fhould 
here require to concur, are, I believe, 

!• The contemporary written teftimony of one 
or more writers who had accefs to know the truth 
of the fsL&s ; were, confeffedly, under no tempta- 
tions to difguife it ; and have been capable to nar- 
rate it with dearneis and predilon : • 

2. Coinddences or divei;fities of labours, know- 
ledge, and enjoyments, — of language, arts, and man- 
ners,— correfponding to the narrated events ; and e- 
quafly related by credible contemporary writers : 

3. Monuments of art, fach as coins and build- 
ings, affording unequivocal teftimony of the h&s^ 
and dearly referable to the period of their event ; 
or illuftrating, but with the fame clearnefs and pre- 
cifion, only the arts and manners, correfponding to 
thofe fads : 

4, Befide 
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4. Befide thefe, are hardly any other modifi- 
cations of hiilorical evidence ; except inferior and 
imperfeA degrees of thefe. The written authority 
may be, by a century or two later tlun the event. 
It may be obfcure or innaccurate. The writer's 
faith may be doubtful. Contemporary writers may 
contradiA one another. Language and manners 
may poffibly not correfpond. The fadfa may not 
be exprefsly related; but may be only dedudUe 
from an aflemblage of other fads which are fo. 
And in a thoufand other ways may the force of this 
fame hiftorical evidence be varied 'or diminilh^, till 
even the fainted Ihades of probability vanifh. Tra* 
dition may be, imder certain drcumftances,^ accqit- 
ed as authentic hiftoric evidence : But, the experi- 
ence of common life fuffidently t^ach^ us, that, be- 
yond a fucceflion of three generations, or a century 
and a half, oral tradition dlone is not to be trufted. 

HI. I. But, it is not pretended, that we have 
any contemporary written record of the time and 
the drcumftances of the firft population of North 
Britain. 

2. Ndther have we any fuficiehtly andent me- 
morial of manners ; which, belonging to the firft in- 
habitants of Scotland in common with fome conti- 
guous nation ; and being, at the fame time, pecu- 
liar 
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Uaf enough, to appear not of native growth, but 
doived ; might thus indicate the origin of our re- 
mote ancefiors. 

3^ As to coins^ of other remains of art, p^rpe^ 
tuating the memory of the fii;ft inhabitants of North 
Britain, ib as to explain the circumftances of their 
immigration into this part of the ifland : — ^Thcfe ar€i 
quail/ wanting^ 

4^ Nothing, then^ but a fecondaiy and fubordi- 
nate i|»ecies of evidence can be here obtained. We 
attain, at beft, only to a doubtful probability. It is 
unfortunate, that, in fuch cafes, men fliould always 
the moii: readily indulge that partiality, that arro- 
gance, that maniac rage, that wild extravagance of 
imagination ^which wholly vitiate the organs^ and 
difcolour the medium of mental vifion. 

IV. I fhall now proceed to ftate, with diffidence, 
thole groundsupon which I have adopted the view 
of tbefefa£ts^ which is exhibited in the Text. 

I- It is probable, that, at Icaft, fome part of the 

ancient Caledonians were direAly from Scandinavia . 

and Germany j For, 
Vol. L Z At 
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At a period, when the different races of the inha- 
bitants of thefe northern regions had not yet bcai 
undiftinguifliably intermingled ; nor. their exterior 
perfonal charafteriftics melted down into accidental 
differences of individual forAs : The ancient Cale- 
donians are defcribed by Tacitus, ^ ftrikingly fimilar 
in fiature, afpeA, Tmd complexion^ to the Germans: 

Innumerable are the adventures and accidents, by 
which favages, however ignorant of navigation, 
maybe driven from fhore to fliore ; And, it was lit- 
tle lefs natural for the north-eaft parts of Scotland, 
to be firft peopled from the contiguous coafts of 
Scandinavia; than for South Britain to receive its 
firft inhabitants from the fhores of Belgia and Gaul : 

Efpecially if we confider, that the firft inhabitants 
of Europe, mod probably, entered it towards its 
northern extremity ; and that, by confequence, 
Scandinavia might be inhabited at a period, at lead, 
as early, as that of the firft population of Belgic or 
Celtic Gaul. 

2. It is not lefs probable, tjiat a part of the 
ancient inhabitants of North Britain, — the Caledo- 
nians of Tacitus, — ^were from South Britain ; For, 

AU 
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All the remains of the ancient language of the in* * 
habitants of Scotland, whether names of places, the 
lofty epithets and appellatives of poefy, or the phrafe- 
dogy of ordinary converfation, are, for as much 
as can be clearly difcerned, wholly Celtic ; differing 
from the Celtic of Wales, of Gaul, of Ireland, of 
the prefent Highlanders of Scotland, only in the 
iame proportion in which the ruder dialefts of an- 
cient Greece differed from one another ; And this 
could^ not pebbly have happened, if the ancient 
Caledonians had been, either wholly, or even for 
the greater part, Germans, fpcaking a language ra- 
dically diftind froni the Celtic : 

Befides, the fouthem divifion of the prefent Scot- 
land is unanimoufly confefled to have been inhabit- 
ed, in the sera of Agricola's co.nquefts, by tribes 
that had advanced from South Britain ; But, it ap- 
pears, by the hiftory of the fame conquefts, that, 
till they approached the Grampian mountains, there 
were no natural barriers confiderable enough to 
flop the farther progrefs of thofe who had once 
reached the ifthmus between the friths of Forth and 
Qyde: 

Nor b it probable, that, when the Romans puCb- 
cd their conquefts northwards, gaining vidory af- 
ter viftory j roaming barbarians, fuch as the Britifh 
^ Z 2 tribes, 
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tribes, would not retire before them, even to parts 
of the ifland which they had not yet explored y ^ 
Celts thus intermingling wkh the Germans in Cale- 
donia, incroaching upon them, and afibciating with 
them; 

The army with which the Caledonians encounter^ 
(^ Agricpla, when he gained his laft vifbory, at the 
foot of the Grampan mountains, is defcribed by 
Tacitus, as more confiderable, than it could well 
have been, if it had been compoied of none but the 
German inhabitants of Caledonia. 

3, As to the ancient Intercourfe between Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the mutual colonization of 
thefe two countries from one another ; it is hard- 
ly poffible to form any judgment, which may be, 
in any meafure decifive. Only, 

It fhould feem, that the fame language was fpo* 
ken on the weftern coafts of Scotland, and in the 
North of Ireland : 

By the interview of the Triih chieftain with Agri- 
tpola, it likewife appears, that the Caledonians and 
the Hibernians had been already accuftpmed to mu* 
|ual intercoiirfe : 

^ As 
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As Britain lies more contiguous than Ireland^ to 
the continent of Europe ; the former of thefe iflands 
was therefore likely to be peopled, from the conti- 
nent, iboner than the latter ; And if Britain were 
firft peopled, the inference is almoft unavoidable, 
that its inhabitants muft have been the 61& to pafs 
over, to the adjacent ihores of Ireland. 

If the Germans and the Celts were, indeed, in- 
tjsnniDgled together, the Celts in the greater pro- 
portion, in the north and the north-well of Scot- 
land ; and if it Ihould be allowed, that Ireland might 
receive from Scotland, the firft occupants of its 
north-eaftern parts: Then will it follow, that in 
thefe parts of Ireland, as in Scotland, there muft 
have been, in all probability, a mlsed race of Goths 
or Germans, and of Celts : 

Yet, fo various are the poflible means by which any 
country, eipedally any ifland, may be firft peopled; 
and fo flender are the only grounds on which Ire« 
land can be alledged to have received its firft popu- 
lation from the north- weft of Scotland -, That, not- 
withftanding the vain pretenfions equally of the 
Scots and of the Irilh, and the fables countenancing 
theie pretenfions, which were anciently admitted into 
the Scottifh hiftory ; It muft ftill remain extremely 
uncertaipi whether the firft colony went from the 

• « weft 
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weft of Scotland, into Ireland, or came from »tlic 
north of Ireland, into Scotland. 

♦ 
' V, Upon thefe conftderations^ chiefly, is it affertcd 
in the Text, that, the firft inhabitants, at leaft, of the 
fouth and the fouth-eaft parts of Scotland were, moft 
probably from South Britain ; the firft occupants of 
our moft diftant northern fhores, probably of Sea- 
nian defcent ; and the circumftances of the early in- 
tercourfe between Scotland and Ireland, abfolutdy 
uncertain. 

See, for the fevcral opinions concerning the firft population of Scot- 
knd, Porduni ScotUhromconf-^nkcrtoit'^ Enquiry, — Macphcrfon's 
'Diflertation— and Introdudion, &c,; but efpecially Bifliop Nichol- 
' fon's Scottifh Hiftorical Library ; For the fadts upon which the narra- 
tive in the Text refts, — Taciti Fita AgricoU^ Fordum^ S. C. Majorup 
BoetbtU Lejlai^ Bucbanani Hijorias^ Sibbald's Hiftory of Fife and 
Kinrofs-fhire, Statiftical Account pafflm^ &c. 

Note F.. Page 14. 
If, for the fstds of hiftory we invariably demand 
the evidence of writers unprejudiced, well-inform- 
ed, and who lived in the age in which pafled the 
events that they relate ; we ihall find it impofiible 
to afcertain* &tisfadorily, the period at which the 
Scots entered this ifiand. In the hiftory of the 
fourth century do the Roman writers firft begin to 
fpeak of the Scots and the Pi6b, inftead of the Ca- 
ledonians and the Maeatse. The progre(s of the hif- 
tory 
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tory of the Hcts offers variow reafons to induce us 
to believe them ta have been the fame as the Cale- 
donians. It is well known, that the Scots were not 
the Maeatae. 

An intercourfe had been carried on between Scot- 
land and Ireland, long before this period. But, of 
the nature and the circumftances of that intercourfe 
we muft be content to remain ignorant. In this 
century, however, the greater part, of Britain was 
occupied by a lettered people, and was fubjecl to a 
Government likely to watch with circumfpeftion, 
all the motions of the different inhabitants. A cler- 
gy, too, if not erudite, yet not illiterate, were, at 
the fame time, bufily employed in propagating 
Chrifiianity through all the acceflible parts of Bri- 
tain and Ireland. Information worthy of the facred 
veracity of hiftory may therefore be expeded con- 
cerning the Britifli nations of this age. 

Tet, is there little fuch information to be obtain- 
ed. The Roman writers tell not whence came the 
Scots and Attacots of whom they begin to fpeak. 
The only writings of the Britifh, the Irifli, the Scot- 
tiih, and the Anglo-Saxon clergy which yet remain, 
are not earlier in their date, than the fixth or the 
fevcnth century^ 

By 
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By Ammlanus Marcellinus, particularly, and by 
St Jerome, are the Attacbtti mentioned ; the Scots 
from this time, by every Greek or Roman writer 
who treats of, or even incidentally mentions the 
Britifli hiftory. But, Ammianus informs us not of 
the immigration of the Attacotti into Britain, nor 
of their particular local fituation in the ifland j and 
concerning thefe drcumftances, contentions have 
arifen among later enquirers. Tet, if the Fids pof- 
fefled the northern and the eaftern parts of the 
Transforthane divifion of Scotland ; the Scots, the 
weftern parts, bounded, not by the Forth, but by 
the Clyde; and the Maeatx, thofe midland parts 
which were continually a fcene of conteft between 
the Romans and the free natives } We muft either 
place the Attacotti upon the mountsdns which ex* 
tend from the brink of the Iriih channel, between 
Galloway and Ayrihire, to the border of Lanerk- 
Ihire, or, with Camden, refer them rather to 
the mountains of Wales. If new tribes had ap- 
peared at this time, in a diftrid fo entirely fubjed 
to the Romans as Wales, their place would furely 
have been mentioned by one or another of the Ro- 
man writers. Nor would they have been reprefent- 
ed as continually aiding the inroads of the Scots, if 
they had been divided from thefe latter people by 
intervening provinces.—— 

St 
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fit Jerome relates of fome of thefe Attacotti, who 
had been inlifted in tht Roman Legions, that he had 
ieen them, in Gaul, devour human flefli, and with 
an appetite not lefe faftidious than cruel, cut off the 
breafls and the buttocks of men and -women, whHe 
they were yet half alive, to devour thefe as the choiceft 
pieces of the carcafe. But, even the moft favage 
nations have never been accufiomed to devour hu* 
man flefh, unlefs in the madnefs dl fuperjiiikn tx 
revenge^ or in the torments of hunger* Human 
flefh was never yet fought, as the ordinary food of 
any of mankind. Nature ihudders at the thought* 
Not a hint has been given by any other Roman 
writo" figniifying that the ancient inhabitants of 
North Britain were Cannibals. In the days of Je« 
rome, the Chriftian Clergy had already begun to 
take a wonderful delight in believing and relating 
the incredible. I Ihall therefore, without hefitation^ 
pronounce Jerome's tale to be either the miireprc- 
icntation of a carelefs obferver, or a fidion produ- 
ced with fome diihoneft purpole. 

I canBOt help adding, in this place, that the man- 
ners of the Attacotti, as they are related to have 
exhibited them in the Roman armies, accord re- 
markably with thofe afcribed td the Wild Scots of 
Gallov^'ay who ufually led the van of the Scottilh 
armies in th^ir ancient invafions of England. 

Vot. L A a Our 
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Our early hiftorians, but efpccially Gildas and 
Bede, fpeak of an immigration^ an exile^ and a r^ 
turn of the Scots, before the Jixth century. And it 
is indeed probable, that the Scots, — whom wp have 
found, in the commencement of <nir hiftory, on 
the weftern verge of the ifland, — ^v/ho long acknow- 
ledged a near affinity to the Irifli, and whom their 
own traditional poetry, with the writings of Irifli, 
Scottifli, 'and Anglo-Saxon clergy have deduced 
from Ireland ;-^4t is probable, that this people came 
from Ireland, into the weftern parts of Scotland, 
about th6 time at which they begin to be mentioned 
in the Roman- Britiih hiftory. But, ^e have no 
evidence fufficient to convince us (hat the Britons 
deferted by the Romans were able to accomplifli 
what the Romans had not effecled ; and to expel 
the. Scots out of this ifland, after they had 'once 
firmly eftabliflied themfelves in it. The Scots and 
the Irifli might, in that early period, come and go, 
in parties, between the two iflands. But, that the 
Scots were totally expelled by a momentary fally of 
the feeble Britons, only very ftrong written tefti- 
mony of a date contemporary with tl^e event, Ihould 
perfuade me to believe. 

The identity of the Scots with the Attacots is 
ponfirmed by all the fame circi\mftances which prove 

the 



the Altacots to have been feated in Galloway, rather 
than in any other part of Britain. 

Sec Aimn. Marc. Hift. Lib. XX. XXVI. XXVII.— Hieronymi Ope- 
ra, in Edit. Eraftn. Bcda Hift. Eccl. Lib. 1 1 Gildam apud Gall. 

Note O. Page 15* 
The poems of Offian are perhaps the moft remark- 
able literary remain of the Barbarous Ages of Eu^ 
rope. They merit fpecial conlideration in two 
points of view; as records of hiftory ; and as mo- 
numents of poefy. Unfortunately, it is now im- 
poffible to fix, with precifion, the aera of their com- 
pofition* 

The ftate of manners which they defcribe, and 
the intercourfe between Scotland, Ireland, the He- 
budac, the Orkneys, and the coafts of Scandinaria, 
which they -commemorate, appear to accord better 
with the hiftory of the period to which they arc re- 
ferred in the Text, than with that of any more re- 
mote period, of which there is any thing known to 
us. It is extremely improbable that they fliould 
have been produced in a later agCi - Chriftianity was 
foon after introduced among the inhabitants of 
Scodand and Ireland ; and if thefe poems had been 
compofed after its reception, they would undoubt- 
edly have been markpd with fome impreflion of its 
forms, or infpired with fome portion of its fpirit. 
A a a Scon 
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Soon after this period, too, the order of Society be- 
came more complex aftd artificial, as well in Scot- 
hnd, as in Irelan4, than thefe poems reprefent it. 
The irivafioris and conquefts of the Danes foHowed, 
They were, at length, expelled or fubducd^ By 
this time, however, the manner of the inhabitants 
of Scotland had been ftill more entirely altered from 
their ancient fimplicity.— Thus does it appear that, 
the works of Offian cannot be the produ<5Hon^ of an 
age later than the fourth or the fifth century of our 
aera, — In fuch a cafe as the prefent, the laws of juft 
reafoning feem to require, that we iefer compofi- 
tions of which we cannot precifcly afcertjin the date, 
to the lateft period in which it is' not unlikely^ that 
they might have their origin. . 

But, having, with hefitation and uncertainty, re- 
ferred them to this period, we cannot yet derive 
much hiftorical information from their tenor. The 
perfons and the places celebrated arc almoft all un- 
known, except in thefe poems alone. No exifting; 
monument of art is referred to, in them. Till with- 
in thefe lift three hundred years, they were prcfer- 
ved by oral tradition only. Both fads and itylc 
have undoubtedly been altered, corrupted, from 
time to time modernized j juft like our Engliih le- 
gendary and heroic ballads ; of fome of which we 
have three or four diifcrent j^/, compofed after fo 

many 
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matrjr fucceffive intervals ; one ftill as the language^ 
of a former became obfdete, or as fomc prejudice 
of taftc or of intereft was to be gratified by an arbi* 
trary variation of the fads. After the lapfe of an 
hundred and fifty, or of two hundred years, the o« 
ral traditions even of a whole pe6ple, unlefs other* 
wife corroborated, ceafe to be fatisfeftory evidence 
of the reality of any event : And even when an event 
IS commemorated in an artificial compofition which 
muft be laborioufiy committed to memory, it can« 
not be certainly preferved, in this unwritten re- 
cord, above a century or tw6 longer. — Upon all thefc 
confiderations, I am induced to regard the fad» 
which have been introduced into the Text,^ from 
thefe poems of Oflian, rather as the mofi probable 
ftate of the fiory, than as indubitable hiftoric truth. 

Nay^ to defcend to a particular explanation of the 
refult of my enquiries and refledions upon this head : 
K is obvious to obfervc, that the literature and the 
hiftory of all nations, wherever their origin has been 
traced, have been found to commence with unwrit* 
ten compofitions, of which the authors and the dates 
were uncertain, and with a feries of tales in which 
hit was undiftinguilhably intermixed with fables*. 
To thefe dafles belong the poems afcribed to Oflian, 
tnd the fiories of thofe poems. By what canons of 
criticiffii IhaQ we afcertain^ wluch of the many fongs 
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recited by our Gaelic peafantry , are the gfenuirie coih^ 
portions of thefon of Fingal? Of anyparticular poem^ 
who fliall tell us, what fianzas are genuine ? which 
foifled in by pofterior bards ? Would not bards left 
iUuftrious ftrive to recommend their own works to 
applaufe, by afcribing them to a name fo (Celebrated 
as that of Oflian ? While time obliterated meaner 
names, the fongs of many a poet, and of various a- 
ges have here, moft probably, been afcribed to one 
perfon. The old fongs in the Anglo-Saxon dialect 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, are numerous : but of 
all thofe of any confiderable antiquity, the authors 
are unknown, or at leaft uncertainly known ; and, 
ii they were coUefted, they muft either be all attri- . 
buted, at random, to one, two, or three difiinguiih- 
cd minftrels, or muft eUe be confeffed to be compo- 
fitions, of the authors of which the memory has 
been loft. ., 

The Greeks, the Perfians, the Hindoos, the Chi- 
nefe, and among the inhabitants of the North ot 
Europe, the Welfh, confeffedly, and the Danes have 
had their r^fpeftive heroes, whofe real aftions have 
been exalted, expanded, multiplied, difguifed into 
fable, in the extravagance of admiration, the ftmple 
credulity of ignorance, the confufion and the falla- 
cies of oral tradition. Of this4:haracler, in refpecl 
to the ancient Scots, are Fingal, his ibns^ aad their 

chief 
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chirf companions. Theirs are the only names that 
have outlived the dark and unrecorded period which 
preceded the dawn of our hiftor y. On them, there- 
fore, has been heaped the praife of many quaUties 
above what they poffcffed, and of many aftions be- 
yond what they performed. In the tranflations of 
the poems of OiSan, Fingal and the groupe of he*, 
roes by whom he is encirded, arc reduced to a mor 
derate height above the level of ordinary, mortals. 
But, in the originals, as they are repeated among 
the Gaelic peafantry, they are giants, necromancers, 
demi-gpds. 

Thefe poems are not lefs common among the 
Irifli, than among the Scots of the Highlands. Fin-i 
gal and Offian are iurioufly claimed by the Irifh 
for fellow-countrymen and anceftors. Nor is this 
ftrange.. Defcended from the fame ftock; inhabit- 
ing mutually contiguous iflands; intermingling con- 
tinually in intercourfe friendly or hoftile ; enjoying 
equally thofe few accommodations of life which 
their condition afforded ; advancing, whenever they 
did advance, with equal fteps, from rudenefs to re- 
finement/; The fame traditional poetry thus became, 
of neceffity, common to the ancient Scots and Iriih. 
When dates were forgotten, and the names of pla- 
ces changed or confounded, it was extremely natu- 
ral^ that both fhould claim what was famfliar alikif 

to 
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to both, and was peculiarly glorious to thofe to 
whom it might be afcertained to belong. 

It is remarkable, that, in the hands of the Iriih, 
the poems of Offian have been conne&ed with the 
hiftory of Chriftianity; while, hardly any vcftigcs 
of any religion can be di(covered in them, as they 
have been preferved by the Scots. The Irifli clergy 
have probably endeavoured, with fucceis, to cm- 
ploy fongs, of which they found the people extra- 
vagantly fond, as inftruments for the propagation of 
religion, and to eftablifh their own authority. The 
Scottiih, have negleded to avail themfelves of the 
iame means. The early fubjedion of the Scottiih 
church to the difdpline of Rome, and the confe- 
quent introduftion of a foreign clergy, and a foreign 
literature into Scotland, appear to have produced 
this negled. There feems to have been long a cor- 
dial underftanding between the Iriih monks, and 
the defcendents of the bards. Were there any re- 
mains of the learning of Hyona, this fubjed: might 
be more fatisfaflorily elucidated. 

But, although not genuine records of hiftory, 
and probably not all, the compofitions jof one man ; 
yet, the poems afcribed to Offian are undeniably, 
monuments of the poetry and the manners of a peo- 
ple almoft deftitute of policy, and ftrangers to civi- 

lizatipii. 
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lization. The only features in their charifter^ that 
can feem to render this doubtful^ are the tendernefs^ 
the delicacy, the gencrofity of fentiment, breathed^ 
every where through them. — -But, in the meaner 
ranks of life among ourfelves, in which the mind is 
as little poliihed or enlarged as in the favage ftate^ 
how often are the fentiments of filial and parental 
oflfedion, of love, of friendfhipj of hofpitality, of 
cordial charity, more fervent, more faithful, more 
exalted, more feelingly alive, than amid the refine- 
ment, the luxury, the illumination of wealth and 
knowledge ? The peafant Ihares with his family, the 
flender pittance which he has earned by the wafte 
of his firength, his fpirits, his life, with a degree 
of fympathetic enjoyment too exquifite to be known 
to the blunter feelings of the great. Often does the 
cottage mother follow to the grave, the children, to 
liourifh and clothe whom (he had withheld from 
herfelf even neceflary food and raiment j over whofc 
fick-bed ihe had hung with a fond anguifli, in com« 
parifon with which the facrifice of life would have 
been little } in whofe life, in fhort, hers was fo 
clofely bound up, that fhc cannot endure to linger 
behind them, and that exhaufted nature quickly 
yields to her defire. It is in the fimple, yet folemU 
prayers of the ruftic with his family, that devotion 
appears moft fervent, mofi amiable, moft fublime*^ 
It is pure fympathy of foul» not fenfual appetite, 
▼oi-, L Bb that 
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that unites the village-lover to his miftrcfe. AcoXt^ 
fed be the tongue that has dared to flatter greatnels, 
v&ealth, and luxury by fpecioufly maintaining, that 
the heart h purified, and that the fentimcnts are 
exalted, with the exaltation of rank, and the in- 
creafe and rcfinemenrof exterior accommodations! 

And Ihall we deny to* the independent andclcva^ 
ted mind of the favage, the fame tender generofity 
of fentiment, which moft flrikingly diftinguifhes 
thofe among ourfelves whofe charafter approadies 
the moft nearly to his ? although we fee them pla- 
ced indeed in a condition of abjeft dependence and 
fiibmiflion, in which their* minds are neceflarily de- 
prefled, and their fentiments debafed ! . It is confef- 
fed, and it can be evinced by a thoufand proofs, 
befide thofe which the poems of Ofllan afford ; that, 
among the favage and barbarous people who anci- 
ently inhabited the northern countries of Europe, 
the condition of the women was not that of sibjeft 
inferiority ; but that the empire of beauty and of 
female delicacy was then fupreme, more than in 
the moft polite and gallant of our modern courts. 
Wherever this empire is eftablifhed, alt the ten- 
der. affeftions, all the gentler paffions invariably 
flourifli. We have feen favage nature in drcum- 
ftance^ which tended to blunt the feelings, and to 
debauch the affections j.and we have raflily inferred^ 
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that the groflnels and infenfibility which we there 
beheld, were invariable charafteriftics of lavage 
life. We have feen only the exterior afped of foci- 
ety in its firft and fimpleft ftage ; and when its inte- 
rior beauties are unveiled to us, we turn ' frona 
them, as a fcene of magic deceptions. Place men 
in any condition in which they ihall know no pre- 
dominadng power, but the neceffities of nature.: 
Let them be diftinguilhed from one another by no 
inequalities of rank or fortune, and by no fuperio- 
rity or' inferiority dependent folely on difference of 
fcx : Scatter them thus through a wild and dreary 
region, in parties fo fmall, that they may know 
enough of focial intercourfe to difpofe them to va- 
he it, and not more : You will affuredly^ee fpring 
up among them, all that tendernefs, that generofi- 
ty, that conftaucy of focial fentiment which, amid 
the ignorance and the ferocity of favage life, adorn- 
ed the ancient Scots and Pids. The ftory related 
by Tacitus, of a German Lady, the daughter of 
Segcftes, the wife of Arminius, bears a remarkable 
refemblance to the tales of feveral of the poems of 
Offian. Arminius and Segeiles were chiefs of Ger- 
man tribes 1 the former the invincible defender of 
the liberties of his country ; the latter, the willing 
vaffid of the Romans. They were, by confequence, 
rivals and mutual enemies. This hindered not Ar- 
minius Arom being captivated with the beauty of 
Bb 2 Che 
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the daughter of Segeftes. He carried her off by vi- 
.olence ; and, fhe became his wife. She fell after- 
wards into her father^s hands ; who retiring from 
among the Germans, more difpofed to take part 
with Arminius, paiTed over with her, and with his 
only fon, to the Romans. But, the affedions of 
his daughter were with her hufband. The wife of 
Arminius fcorned her father's bafenefs, and accom- 
panied him to the Roman camp, a reluctant cap- 
tive. Filia Segeftis, fays the eloquent hiftorian, 
mariti magis quam parentis animo, neque viSa in 
lacrimas, neque voce fupplex,' compreilis intra fi- 
num manibus, gravidum uterum intuens ! Do not 
thefe feem the outlines of the tale of a Gaelic fong ? 
Is not this the fpirit, the carriage of a Caledonian 
heroine ? 

The clemency of Fingal and his heroes to van- 
quilhed enemies, has been thought incompatible 
with favage ferocity. But, they had no motives of 
avarice or fuperftition, to urge their cruelty. They 
had no inftitutions forbidding mercy. Their rage, 
although impetuous oven to madneis, was a mo- 
mentary guft. Men's hearts, however exaiperated 
by injury and anger, foon relent and yearn towards 
each other, when they find themfelves alike expofed 
to innumerable and infuperable, natural evils. It 
|s ih9 equable cbarac^eriftic of humanity, that beoe- 

vplcnce 
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▼olcnee ever predominates in the brcaft, when the 
influence of the malignant paflions is not cheriihed 
and enforced by the prejudices of avarice, of fupcr- 
ftition, or of policy. Where domefHc life was en- 
deared by the tendereft affedions and the moft ge- 
nerous fentiments, cruelty could never be coolly 
exerciied, even upon conquered enemies. — And let 
it be remembered that with all thefe amiable quaU- 
ties, the heroes and heroines of the old Gaelic fongs 
are yet reprefcnted with all the caprices, the fidde- 
neis, the flormy and varying paflions of the lavage 
chara^ler. 

Yet is it undeniable, which has been aflerted in 
the Text, that thefe remains of Gaelic poefy, cor- 
rupted, mutilated, modernized in the courfe of 
tradition : th« tales of fidion, credulity, and igno« 
ranee ; the compofitions of various authors, attri- 
buted, without proof, to one eminent name which 
hath outUved the reft ; have been alfo pruned, po- 
liihed, enlarged, defaced, embellifhed, and wrought 
up into new forms by the tranflators, who have 
given them to Englifh readers. I think it was by 
the command of Nero, that the brazen fiatutes of 
Lyfippus were covered over with Riding. The 
French have long thought it a difgraceful meanneis 
of genius in Homer, that he had not taken care to 
furnifli his heroes with valets^ with cooks, and with 
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all the camp-equipage, in fbort, of a French prince 
making a campaign. La Motte drefled him up to 
their tafte^ National and family pride have often 
betrayed men into foolifli and ridiculous oftenta- 
tion. We delight to trace back our dcfccnt through 
an endlcfs line of anceftors j and we ftrive to throw 
-^ refleded luftre on our own meanneis^ ignorance 
and imbecility, by afcrihing to thofe anceftors, all 
that is magnificent in power, or ingenious in art« 
or luminous in knowledge. Had not thofe who eU" 
cpuraged the firft publication of thefe poems, fought 
to produce a wonder ; all might have been wdL 
But, the names were to be made fmooth and mufi** 
cal ; detached fongs were to be pieced together into 
Epic poems ; every mark of £ivage iimplicity was 
to be carefully obliterated ; the widely different ex- 
cellencies of barbarifm and refinement were to be 
exhibited in union ; another Homer was to be coop 
Jured up. 

When all this had been done ; it was equally en- 
tertaining to obferve the jcaloufy and indignation 
of the Engliih, and the little invidious arts which 
they, upon this occafion, condefcended to pradife. 
Defcended from Anglo-Saxons, from Normans, from 
Danes ; the inhabitants of England thus trace their 
anceftors to Scandinavia, and to the north of Ger- 
pi^y. The Sa^on, the Gothic^ and the Norfe are 

& 
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ib many different dialcfts of the language of thofe 
anceftors. The Saxon and the Gothic did not rea- 
dily aflford any thing to match Offian. But, Dr 
Picrcy had the good fortune to difcover fome re- 
mains of Norfc or Iflandrc poetry in the colleftions 
of the Danifh Antiquarians ; and thefe he eagerly 
produced, as counterparts to Offian, which would 
filed a luftre upon the poetical genius of the ancef- 
tors of the Engliih, not lefs fplendid, than that with 
which the works of the fon of Fingal had diftin- 
guiflied the Scots or Caledonians of his age. But^ 
kickleis the difcovery, and the publication! The 
Runic odes publiflied by Dr Piercy, are much 
more uncouth aijd inartificial ia their ftrufture, 
and delineate manners much more unamiable than 
thofe exhibited in the works of Offian. The 
next fliift was tcy deny the authenticity of the 
Gaelic poems. Johnfon, and the difciples of the 
Johnfonian fchool, Mafon, and almoft every Eng^ 
fifliman, except only Mr Gray who was the bcft 
qualified to judge in fuch matters, have paffionately 
declared thefe poems to be forgeries of the Tranfla- 
tor. But, thefe men decided upon prejudice, with- 
out enquiry ; and fome who ought to have known 
better, have been bafe or foolilh enough to aid their 
clamour. In fuch a cafe, the judgment of Gray, a 
foet and an antiquarian of fingular eminence, a 
man of candid integrity^ is of more vahie, if au- 

thoritiet 
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thorities were to be received for arguments^ tliaii 
the. opinions of almoft all thofe together, who have 
attempted to transfer the laurel from the brow of 
Offian to that of his Tranflator. The conteft has 
been from time to time renewed, and is ftiU unde« 
cided. The man of tafte and fenfibility, amid the 
mental luxury which he enjoys in the perufal of thefe 
compofitions, forgets the controverfy about their 
age and author. The hiflorical enquirer confef* 
feth their authority^ as records of events, to be, at 
beft, extremely doubtful. The philofopher con- 
» £ders them as exhibiting mod interefiing pic- 
tures of peculiar manners, from which the charac- 
ter of human nature receives new illuftration.— If 
all the fragments of Gaelic poetry fliU floating about 
among the Gaelic peafantry of Scotland, ihould be, 
anew, coUeded, and publiihed with the moft fcru- 
pulous prefervation of whatever tradition might 
contribute, and with a Latin Tranflation accompa- 
nying the Gaelic Text ; The antiquarian and the 
pihilofopher would be much more edified, and fro- 
ward incredulity would be, at once, confounded, 
and reduced to filence. 

That thefe poems were not the compofitions of 
the Tranflators, or of any Gaelic or Englilh bard of 
the prefent age, has been proved by evidence fo fa- 
ftisfadory, that nothing but prejudice deciding with- 
out 
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out fenquiry, dr fcepticifm rejefting all the principles 
of human knowledge, can remain unconvinced of 
this truth. * 

From what has been argued in the note concern- 
ing the ancient Caledonians, from what is here ad- 
vanced, and from the tenor of the poems them* 
felves ; it feems to follow, that thefe pieces of Gae- 
lic poefy belong no lefs to the other ancient inhabi* 
tants of Caledonia, than to the Scots. — i. The Ca* 
ledonians of Tacitus, moft probably the fame as the 
Kcls, have been proved to have b«en a mingled 
people, confiding of Celts, of Germans, and per- 
haps alfo of emigrants from the north of Ireland.— 
2. Among thefe, the Celtic language prevailed j for 
all thofe names of places throughout Scotland, 
which have been moft anciently impofed, are un- 
deniably Celtic : Thofe which are Gothic, or of the 
languages direftly fprung from the Gothic, can be 
traced, without difii:ulty, to the Anglo-Saxon and 
the Daniih,--^and the periods of their impofition, 
in the Norfe invafions ; as the French names among 
lis may be traced to the aera of our intercourfe with 
France; Thofe which are Latin and Italian, to 
their introduftion by the Romifli dergy: Not 
have we any remains of a middle language be- 
twcen the Celtic on the one hand, — and the Anglo- 
Saxon and Daniih, on the other ; as that of the an- 
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cient Caledonians or Pifts muft undoubtedly have 
been, if chiefly Gothic in its origin- 3, As little 
have we any remains of German or Gothic man- 
ners eftabliflicd in Scotland in a remote age : Some 
writers have firft afferted the Caledonians to have 
been Goths, and have then, without- farther proof, 
afcribed to them, the manners of the Germans, 
4. The Gaelic language and manners appear to have 
once prevailed much more extcnfively over Scotland 
than at prefent, apd to have been gradually con- 
trafted within their prefent limits by caufes of which 
we can, with certainty, trace the operation. 5. In^ 
thefe poems, the manners and the language of the 
inhabitants of all parts of Scotland^ of Strath-Clydc 
as well as of Caledonia, are defcribed as of one cha- 
mber y and they are all introduced, fpeaking the 
fame language. Who can doubt, after maturely 
• confidering thefe particulars, that, however the 
Fingalian heroes might be among the anceftors of 
the Scots, the fragments, yet remaining, of an- 
cient Gaelic poefy, are to be referred to all the an- 
cient inhabitants of Scotland, in general, — or to 
the Strathclydian Britons, the Picts, and the Scots? 

Sec Offian by Macphcrfon : Smith's Gaenc Antiquities : Caledoniaa 
Bards : Gray's Letters : Johnfon's Journey, 5cc.— 

NoT£ H. Page 17, 
It is hardly poffible to give jmy thing like a iatis- 
fiiclory account of the names of the Picts and 

Scots. 



Scots. Nothing is more capricioufly managed, 
than the impofition of proper names. Perfons, for 
mftance, receive denominations from their perfonal 
qualities, — ^from good or bad fortune, — from aclions 
or habits^ — ^from parents, children, or other rela- 
tions of confanguinity or affinity,— fromtheir coun- 
try, and from things remarkable in their local fitn- 
ation, or among their poffeffions. The names of 
nations are derived in a manner equally capricious, 
from as great a variety of fources. But, a ftiU 
greater caufe of confufion is, that nations diftinguifb 
themfelves commonly .by different names at the fame 
time : And from their neighbours receive as many 
different names as thefe have difierent languages- 
And then, however radically the fame all thefe va- 
rious names may be, the differences are yet confide- 
rable enough, to make it impoffible for us, to con- 
vert them, with fufficient readinefs, into one ano- 
ther. Confufion and perplexity arife. One people 
are miftaken for different nations : Sometimes read 
diftmftions are loftj at otlier times, ideal diftinc- 
tions are created* 

The attempts which have been made to explain 
tlic origin of the names of the Picts and Scots ap- 
pear to have been hitherto fruitlefs. Had the name, 
P/flj, originated from the Romans, thus impofing 
fipon the Caledonians, a denomination expreiCve of 
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the painted afpeft of their perfons ; it would never 
have been aflumed as a vernacular and domefiic ap- 
pellation, by the Pick themfelves. It is folly, to 
^ert, that it was brought from Scandinavia, unlefs 
more £itis£iAory proof can be adduced, than the 
bare probability, that there was anciently a people 
in Scandinavia, whofe name had fome remote re- 
femblance to that of the Picls. The etymological 
attempts to trace this word to a Gaelic root are all 
alike vague and unfatisfaAory. But, hath any of 
the lettered Romans traced the name of their dty 
to its moft remote origin ? Know we the ultimate 
derivations of the various names of the tribes and 
ftates of ancient Greece ? — I think, that this much 
may, with fome flbare of confidence, be affirmed 
concerning the name in queftion; i. That Caledo- 
nians was a vague appellation, haftily taken up by 
the Romans, from the information of the South 
Britons, applied without any diftincl knowledge 
of the people to whom it was given, and to that 
people themfelves abfolutely unknown ; a. That as 
'the Romans became better acquainted'with the freo 
natives of North Britain, they laid afidc an appella- 
tion of which they faw the ufe to be improper, and 
learned to denominate thofe people more correftly ; 
3. That the name, P/Vf7j, had probably been com- 
municated from a family to a tribe, from one petty 
Ifibe, to a number of tribes combining into uniop, 
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and at length, to all thofe whom the Romans once 
named Caledonians ; — ^whether the word were of 
German or of Celtic origin, or how it came to be 
originally afiumed or applied, I prefume not to 
decide. 

As obfcure is the origin of the name of Scotsm 
Whether it be not in its firft formation and prima- 
ry meaning the fame as that of Scythians ; whether 
it may not have been impofed, as expreffive of fome 
ftriking national charaderifiic of thefe people ; or 
whether derived from a leader, or from the name 
of fome pofieifion, no difcemment, or invefligation 
can now enable us to determine. The Romans are 
the firft whom we know to have employed it in wri- 
ting. It was next nfed by the Irifli clergy, in their 
chronicles, and in the Lives of their Saints. From 
them was it adopted by the monkifh writers of the 
Anglo-Saxons. We next find it afiTumed in the firft 
written laws of the Scottilh nation.^p-Ireland was 
the Scotia of moft writers before the eighth century. 
Who could have then foretold, that this would be- 
come the exdufive name of a country at that time 
almoft wholly occupied by Angles, Picls, and Britons? 

The name of Attacotti or Attacots is cer^ 
tanly allied to that of Scots. But the principle of 
f)^ ^ance, or the origin of the difference we can- 
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not explain. I find, indeed, that the Gaelic adverb 
jith^ fignifies again ; and in compofition, Atb-ait^ in 
the fecond place : May not Atb-na-Scbotticb^ then, 
mean other or fecond Scots? For, this was furcly the 
natural appellation of a fecond colony or diviiion of 
the fame people who were named Scots ; diftinguifli- 
cd by a later arrival, by £eparation of territories, or 
by diftindion of government. We fay, in the £imc 
manner, New or Old Town^ and ufe as difcriminating 
epithets Upper and Nether ; Farther and Hither. — ^No 
particle in the Gaelic language, is i^ore frequendy 
nfcd in compofition than Jth. — Ath-na-Scboitich 
would be very eafily and naturally Romanized into 
Attacotti.^^Bvity I am too fenfible of the deceitful- 
nefs of Etymological conjefture, to offer the above 
as an account in any meafure fatisfadory, of the o- 
rigin of this national appellation. Only this I fay, 
that I can find nothing better, upon the fubjed. 

Dalreudeni was another name of the ancient 
Scots, as it has been Latinized by different writers. 
This is faid to be a compound of Reuba, the name 
of the* leader who conduced the Scots from Ireland 
into Britain, with Dal, a trail of level groundy^^oJ^ 
the people by wbomfuch a tra^ is occupied* The feat 
of the prefent burgh of Campbelton^ was anciently 
named Dalruadacb ; as being the firfl feat of the 
Dalreudenu There was anciently a Dltlaradia in the 
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HOTtb of Ireland, which comprehended the fouth 
and fouth-eaft parts of the county of Antrim, fince 
named Clanebois, with the whole of the prefcnt 
county of Down« As the Dalreudeni multiplied in 
their new feats, were fubdividcd into new tribes, 
and acquired a larger extent of territory ; their firft 
same fell into difufe \ they became Albanaicb and 
Scboiitcb. 

The path of Etymological conjefhire is doubtful 
and flippery, yet feduftive. I would willingly ac- 
count, if I could, for the firft application of the 
name of Gael to the weftern inhabitants of Scot- 
land. In the Celtic language, Gael is underftood to 
fignify 2Ljlranger. Such were the Scots at their firft 
immigration from Ireland. The native and prior 
inhabitants of the country would then, probably 
name them Gael. Hence Ard-gaelj the promontory 
inhabited by thefe firangers, altered in its paflage 
Jdto another language, to Argyle ; Gaelachj or, as 
it was altered by the Angles, Gaelweg^ Galloway^ * 
diftrift of theirs. 

See Ammiani Marccllini Libros XX. XXVI. XXVIL ad i>aginas 
>79. 569. 625. ex Editione Boxhorn-Zuerii» Lug. Bat. 1632. — Bede 
Hift. Ecc. P. 41.— Buchanani Hift. Lib. IL P. 57.— Leflaci, Lib. L 
Pag. 51. ficc. Romae, 1675. — ^Joan. Major de Geftis Scot. Folio i8* 
editioiJC principc.— Baxt. Glofs. Pag. 27. 194. an. Edit, ada, Lond. 
1^33.-— Shaw's Gaelic Grammar and Didtionary, Edin. 1778 — ^Arch- 
dall's Monaft« Hibem. — MSS. Account of the pariih of Campbelton, 
ttmmanicated to me hj Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
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Note I. Page lo. 
The fubjeft of the Saxon fettlements in the foutb- 
caft parts of Scotland is interefting, but difficult* 
In their paflage from the northern confines of Ger- 
many, fome one or other of the many different 
fleets, or at leaft of that immenfe number of vcffels 
in which they failed, muft furely have touched on 
the eaftern coaft of Scotland, It was thinly inha- 
bited. It prefented plains for the pafture of flocks 
and herds ; forefts and mountains for, the chafe* 
y ■ Whether Ihipwrecked in the voyage to the fouthcrn 
ihores of the ifland, repulfed in an attempt upon 
thefe fliores, parted by diflcnfion from their coun- 
trymen, or even fixing themfelves here by prefer- 
ence ; it feems hardly poifible, that more or fewer 
of thofe German adventurers flxould not,' in this 
period, have fcattered themfelves between the Tweed, 
and the Murray Frith, Hiftory accords with this 
probability of circumflances : and Nennius tells us, 
as is related from him, in the Text, that Oclo and 
Ebefla formed an eftaUifliment in the fouth eaft 
parts of Scotland ; although he does not indeed in- 
form us, as to what might be the predfe extent of 
fuch an eilabliihment. 

; See K^nniumy apud Gale Scriptores Anglicaiw 

Noti 
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Note K. Page 24. 
The Chriftian revelation, made known to the 
world, at a period when the intelleftual and the 
moral improvement of man had attained the hlghefl: 
pitch to which it could well be ralfed, without fu- 
pernatural aid, was more remarkable for nothing 
than for ihe rapidity with which it was propagated 
through the wide extent of the Roman Empire. la 
the fecond century, it was preached in Britain. The 
famous Saint Alban was beheaded in the beginning 
of the fourth. Soon after this period, Palladius and 
Patrick became the Apoftles of the Irifli. The Irifii 
had been generally converted, at leaft in the nor- 
thern parts of the ifland ; when Columba came in- 
to the wcftern parts of Scotland, about the middle 
of the fixth century, founded the famous monaftery 
of Hyona, and converted the Scots, and the more 
northern of the Picls. It flipuld feem, that the 
Britons were either indifpofed, or precluded by the 
conftant hoftilities between them and the Scots, from 
attempting to foften the ferocity of their invaders, 
by converting them to Chriftianity. 

Columba was more pious, than learned ; if we 
may truft the ftories of his life written by his difci- 
pies. But, what would learning or luminous rea- 
fon have availed, to eftablifh the power of religion, 
among barbarians ? Prophecies uttered with an im* 
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pofing confidence which tended to aid their accom^ 
plifhment ; miracles in which the tricks of the jiig- 

. glcr were pracJ:ifed in the name of God, not, 2S 
now a days, by the pretended affiftance of the De- 
vil ; peculiarities of drefe and carriage; habits of life 

• apparently fanftificd ; fplendid promifcs, to allure ^ 
awful threatenings, to terrify ;— Thefe were the arts 
which Columba employed ; and thefe are affuredly 
the fitteft arts for the converfion of Barbarians. 
The firft chapel in Hyona^ was an heath-covered 
hut:. The accommodations to be there obtained, 
.ircrc fo few as to leave to the faint, fufficient room 
for the exercife of mortification and abftinence. E- 
ven before his death, chriftianity had given a fairer 
colour to the nianners, and a gentlertone to the fpi- 
rit of the tribes which he converted. The religion 
of Jefus had here declined but little from its native 
purity ; it was ftill in the hands of honeft faith or 
iimple enthufiafm ; nor had it, as yet, been made, 
itt any confiderable degree the engine of avarice and^ 
am"bition, or the partdar of fenftiality. 

Bedas Hift. Ecclcs. Lib. I. Cap. 4. 7. 13. Lib. III. Cap. 4,-^tB 
Columbae Vila ab Adamnano et Cununinio fcripta, in Fitij SanSomm 
a J, Pinkerton editis : Buchanani Hift. in Libro V. — Leflaci de Rebus 
Gcftis. Scot. Lib. IV. fub Aidanoj &8. 

Note L. Page 26. 
The inhabitants of Galloway were a mixed race 
of Scots or rather Attacots and Britons ; for the 

poftcrity. 
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?pofterity of the Attacotti ftill inhabited the coaft^ 
coiitiguous to Ireland; and the Britons poffeffed 
thofe parts which lie adjacent to Clydefdale and to 
Cumberland. The conjecture, that the name of 
Gaelaicb was impofed upon the Attacotti, by the 
old Britons of the country, has been already ftated. 
The government of the Britons in. general had been 
loofe, uncertain, and irregular, ever fince the de* 
parture of the Romans. The inhabitants of Gal- 
loway might acknowledge fome dependence on the 
fovercign of Strath-Clyde j but, it is rather pro- 
bable, that they were governed by chieftains of 
their own. They were the eailer fubdued; for 
^ifunion is always weaknefs. 

Monuments the moft certain, of the Anglo Sax* 
on conquefts and eftabliihments, remain, even hi- 
therto, in Galloway. Motes are extremely nume- 
rous through all that province. Camps in the Ang- 
lo-Saxon faihion are not unfrequent. But, what is 
chiefly remarkable, and at the fame time, moft un- 
equivocal, is, that the feats here occupied by the 
Angles, while Galloway was fybjedt to the Nor- 
thumbrian fway, are ftill diftinguiftied by the name 
of Ingi-estons, Of thefe Ingle/ions there is one in 
almoft every pariih along the coaft, and common- 
ly for fourteen or twenty miles backwards in- 
$a the interior coXmtry. Near each Inglefion is ufu- 
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ally a Boor land. There are feveral Ceorletoks, 
— In an iflet in the river Dee which falls into the 
Solway frith,-^or the Vergivian fea, — ^at Kirkcud- 
bright, is an ancient caftle in the Norman fafhion, 
and now ruinous, of which the name is Thrieve- 
caftle. Adjacent, upon the weftern bank of the ri- 
ver, is a farm named Thrievk-Granoe. This 
. caftle, remarkable in the hiftory of Lower Galloway, 
is, however, much more ancient than any record 
in which it is mentioned. No tradition of the 
neighbourhood explains the origin of its name. No 
plaufible account of this has been, as yet fuggcfted. 
Now, I cannot help conjechiring, that this caftle, if 
not itfelf more ancient than the thirteenth or the 
twelftl^ century, ftands inoft probably on the fite of 
a more ancient caftle, coeval with the reigns of the 
Northumbrian Edwin or Ofw^ld, and the feat of 
the RiEVE, or inferior Anglo-Saxon governor of 
the country. The original meaning of Grange, 
is farm:, and thrieve-granqe may have been a 
poiTeflion of the Rieve who refided in the caftle. 
The Anglo-Saj^on language has ever fince prevailed 
in this country. Several of the ancient Anglo; 
Saxon arts and modes of life ftill fubfift here in all 
their primitive fimplicity. Through all thofe parts 
of the country which lie contiguous tp the fea-coaft, 
the names of places are generally Anglo-Saxon. 
Bcde, too, an unexceptiopable authoritjr, relates, 
' • tjiat 
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that cvoi in his time, the dty of Whithern was in 
the poi&ilion of his countrymen. Kirkcudbright 
in Lower Galloway appears to have^ been founded 
by the Angio-Saxons, in honour of their illuftrious 
St Cuthbert of Lindisfarh. 

Bcd£ Hiftoria £ccleaaftica« in Lib IIL capite 4to. && 

Note M. Page 31. 
It appears evident from the whole tenor of tho 
early hiftory of the Scots and the Pifts, that the 
former, from their firft fettlement in the ifland^ 
continued, with fome vidflitudes indeed, to ex- 
tend their territories to the fouth, the north, and 
the eaft, till the Piftilh name was, at laft, fwallowed 
up in theirs. The expeditions of the Pi6ls into Ire- 
land, are recorded in the Iriih chronicles. The 
Pictifli chronicle,, the regifter of St Andrews, and 
the annals of Ulfter mention Abernethy, Forteviot, 
and Lochleven, as, in this period, the chief feats of 
the Piclifli government. — Dunolly might be of ear* 
lier ereftion tha^i the aera of the Daniih invaiions, 
and might 'yet receive its prefent name from a Da« 
nifli Olave.— It feenfis not improbable that the city 
of Aldyde, Balclutha, Ardyde, or Dunbritton, (for 
it has received all thcfe different names) might an* 
cicntly Hand upon the rock, upon which only the 
caftle is now feated. — The ftate of Galloway has 
|)^?n already explained* — However the view of the 
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divifion and pofleflion of Seotland in tbe midcHe of 
the feventh century, wMch hats been exhibited here 
and in the correfponding paragraphs in the Text, 
niay differ from the accounts of the fame topogra- 
phy that are gpiven by other modern enquirers into 
the antiquities of the Scottifh hiftory ; It is, not- 
withflanding, founded upon the faireft, weightieft, 
moft direft, and moft unequivocal evidence which 
the records of that age afford, and confirmed, by 
monuments of which the ravages of time have not 
yet deprived us. 

Annca* of Ulfter.-^Regift. Sd. AndL— Oiron. Pi^.— £ed. H. £. &e. 

« ♦ Note. Page 39. 
The correfpondence of Charlemagne with £0- 
choid has been confidered by fome of the moft in- 
duftrious and intelligent enquirers, as one of the £u 
Ues of our hiftory. But, I think, that the proba^ 
bility is on the fide of its truth. 

Charlemagne's ambition and rdigitms zeal prompt- 
ed him to extend his conquefts over a great part of 
Europe : And after he had thus acquired an exten- 
five empire, a wife policy naturally induced him to 
pay attention to the condition and charader of all 
the furrounding ftates, whofe territories bordered 
fipon his, or lay adjacent to them. 
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tfBLY9 ^c ^'^^^ diftinguiihed by a finguhr fpirit of 
curiofity, and an uncominon ardour for knowledge; 
principles which appear ta have excited him^ even 
more than policy, to enquire after the circumftances 
and manners of remote nations. There was an in- 
fercourfe of epifUes, embaffies, and mutual prefents 
between the great emperor of the Franks, and Ha>. 
roun Alrafchid, the moft illuftrious of the Caliphs 
of Bagdad, the fucceflbrs of Mahomet. 

The propagation of Chriltianity, and the extendi 
ed authority of the Roman PontiflF had, by this- 
time, eftabliihed a fyftem of correfpondence^ of artsr, 
of fcience, of ecdefiaftical government, which per- 
vaded and embraced all Europe, and of which Rom^ 
was the centre. Charlemagne, exalted to the civil 
and military pre-eminence in Europe, while he con- 
firmed and confolidated this fyftem, naturally and 
unavoidably profited by its exiftence. Nay, the int- 
ferior princes of Europe were conneAed with the 
court of Rome,, and fliar^d in the correfpondence and 
intercourfe of the clergy of their refpeftive ftates. 
About this period, too, the inftitutions of Columba 
had become famous throughout Europe. His difci- 
ples went abroad into Germany, France, and Italy ; 
where they were received and honoured, as men of 
extraordinary piety and wifdom. The monaftery 
e^Hyona was, at thb time, the moft £imous, per- 
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haps^ in Europe. The£b Hebudian monks fhed a Iiif*^ 
tre upon the nation to vhidi they belonged. Would 
it not rather have been furprizitig, then» if an Em- 
peror of the charader of Charlemagne had net fou^t 
a correfpondence with the prince within whofe do- 
minions was the moft difiinguiflied monafGc femi- 
nary in the Weft ? 

Alcuin, either a Northumbrian or a Scot, not 
unacquainted, certainly, with the difcipline of Co- 
lumba,-^and other ecclefiaftics, probably, of the 
lame religious order, and from the fame country, 
were, at this very time, in Charlemagne's court* 
jSJcuin has related, that Charlemagne receiving ac^ 
counts of the miferable, difordcrly condition of the 
Northumbrians, meditated an expedition againft 
them, from which he was diverted only by the ear* 
neft in treaties of his preceptor. It b equally proba^ 
ble, that he might be, in the fame manner, inform- 
ed concerning the affairs of the Scots, and pcrfua- 
ded to folicit the friendly correfpondence of their 
monarch. 

When to thefc confiderations, we add the weight 
of the teftimony upon which the event in qucftion 
is related in our hiftory ; We fliall poilibly be indu^ 
ced to pronounce the evidence ftrongly prol^ble. 

But, 
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But, that the forrnalities of a treaty took place 
between Eochoid and Charlemagne, I fee no good 
grounds for afferting. 

See the Remarks of the late Lord Hailes on this fulycdl in the Scot- 
tifli Hiftory ; as alfo the Euquir'us of Father Innes and Mr Pinkcrton. 

Note N. Page 39. 
The circumftances of the union of the Scots with 
the Picls have beeti varioufly reprefented, I fliall 
ftate the arguments upon which the view exhibijteci 
in the Text, has been adopted.. It confifts of two 
parts ; That, the two nations Uxre upited, after a 
feries of wars, without the extermination of any 
one of them ; And that, the peculiar arts and man- 
ncrs of the Picls have been loft, only becaufe they 
were, before this period, almoft undiftinguifhably 
affimilated to thofe of the Scots, on the one hand, 
and to thofe of the Anglo-Saxons, on the other. 

L As to the firft of thefe affertions ; That the 
Picls, although fubdued by the Scots, were only 
united with them, not exterminated, — may be ea- 
fily made extremely probable. 

The contrary, fact is alledged only by Fordun j 
and by the implicit copiers of his fables. 
Vol I. E e Similar 
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Similar affertions have been made concerning the 
extirpation of the Roman inliabitants of Gaul by 
their Frafnkifli conquerors, and of the ancient Bri- 
^tons, by the Anglo-Saxons. But, in both thefe in- 
fiances, inveftigation has detected the abfurd falfity 
of the affertions* 

- Inftanfces of the extermination of a conquered 
people are extremely rare in the hiftory of mankind. 
Such inftances have never occurred, except in the 
cafe of favages, few ifi number, fcattered over a 
vaft territory, hardly confcious of any fentiments, 
' but thofe of national refentment, and living only in 
deeds of hatred ;-^of a nation conliderably enlight- 
ened and refined, conquering another fo inferior in 
rational improvement, as to appear to be fcarccly fit 
for theferviees of flavery^, and to have no better right 
to the mercy of humanity, than the moft worthlefs 
or noxious of the inferior animals ;— or of a people 
collefted within the walls of one or two cities, and 
rcfolved to perifh all among the ruins, rather than 
furvive the liberty of their country, — ^Neither the 
Scots, nor the Picls were in a condition refembling . 
any of thefe, 

Thcfc two petty nations, fpealving only different 
dialecfls of the fame language j with hardly any di- 
verfities of x:ulloms, manners, or government ; bor- 
dering 
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dcring upon one another, for the greater patt of 
their confines ; oftencr allied againft the common . 
enemies of both, than at war between themfelves ; 
and unavoidably connected by intermarriages, and 
by the tics of mutual hofpltality ; — Were already fo 
much one, even before their union, that the Pifts 
could not have been e^yterminatcd, without the e- 
qually dired deftrucUon of a great many of the Scots. 

The monuments of Pictifli antiquity have" not 
been more generally dcftroyed, than thofe of the 
contemporary period of .the hiftory of the Scots. 
But, if thefe laft had relentlefsly extirpated their 
vanquiflied rivals ; it is probable, that they would 
have erazed, with the fame fury whatever might 
have preferved the memory of the hated race. 

The ftory of the extermination of the Picts ap- 
pears to have been fabricated by ignorant and lying 
monks of the eleventh or twelfth century ; who 
fancied themfelves enabled by virtue of their prieft- 
ly illumination, to account for every thing ; and in 
hiftory, as in religion, chofc rather to invent at ran- . 
dom, than to enquire. 



Thofe appearances which to fubfequent obfervers, 
more inquifitivc and difcerning than the monks, 
hayc fcemed to countenance the tale of the maffacre 
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of one half of the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, 
may now be fatisfaftorily explained, without the 
aid of a fuppofition fo improbable. 

11. No fad in a period of hiftory, obfcure and de- 
ficient in records, can be better eflablilhed, than 
that which is above afferted concerning the unifor- 
mity of the manners of the Pids with thofe of the 
Scots, on the one hand, and with thofe of the An- 
glo-Saxons, on the other. 

Thofe names of places which appear to have been 
the earlieft impofed, are, through all the extent of 
the ancient Pidifh dominions, univerfally Celtic; 
which argues, that the people by whom they were 
originally ufed,. muft have fpoken the language of 
the ancient Scots. The fame funereal urns of half- 
burnt earth ; the fame graves proteded on all fides 
by oblong flat ftones ; the fame facrcd circles, once 
the temples of Druidic worfltip, are common alike 
in Pidilh, as in Scottifli Caledonia. The fragments 
remaining of Gaelic pocfy, diftinguifh not the man- 
ners of the Pids from thofe of the Scots. If the 
language now fpoken on the eaftcrn coafts'of Scot- 
land differ from that of the weflern ; we know cer- 
tainly, that this difference Is not fo old as the an- 
cient rivalry between the two nations by which thefc 
f pafts were refpediyely inhabited. 

It 
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It was impoffible, that tribes fimple and rude as 
the Scots and Picls, (hould have ufed other than 
different dialects of the fame language. Languages, 
in their origin, confift folely of the names of mate^ 
rialfuhjlanees^ of events^ of intentions. Thofe deli- 
cate dillindibns of meaning, for the cxpreffion of 
which, the variations of inflexion ; and the aid of 
words fignificant only in conftruftion, are employ- 
ed,— are too fibadowy and refined for the percep- 
tion of favages who have juft begun to commune 
by vocal figns. Languages have, in this Hate, 
no peculiarities of idiom or analogy. They are fo 
many feparate colleftions of correfpondent words. 
Of thefe, any particular word or words may belong, 
as well to this language, as to that. They are dif- 
tinguiflied as belonging to one or to another, only 
by the place in which we find them, not by any 
qualities in themfelvcs. They are infants whofc ge- 
niufes and charadlers are, as yet unformed. Place 
any two tribes, whofe languages are only thus dif- 
criminated, in contiguous fituations ; fubjeft them 
to the fame influence pf external nature ; let them 
meet In war, and aflbciate in peaceful intercourfe : 
The language of each wiU become familiar to the 
other : the fcantinefs of each language will be fup- 
plied out of the other ; they will infcnfibly coalefce 
into one ; they will be united, in their progrefs un» 
der one common analog)' ; and their idioms will be 

almoft 
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almoft all in common. This I believe to be tlic 
outline of the hiftory of the firft progrefs of e\xry 
language that has attained to any confiderable copi- 
oufnefs and regularity. If there was ever any di- 
verfity of the languages of the Scots and the Pifts : 
they muft, in this manner, have become one. The 
change was unavoidable. 

V Concerning arts and manner^, the very iame rea- 
foning is to be ufcd. The arts and manners of fa- 
vages being fimple and natural, are, under the fame 
external circumftances, almoft invariably the fame 
Mutual intercourfe foon wears off any flight peculi- 
arities by which fuch favage tribes may, at any time 
happen to be diftinguiflied. Although we had the 
direft teftimony of no monument or record ; we 
, might, neverthelefs, infer from the general analogy 
of the qualities and the circumftances of mankind, 
that, the arts and manners, as well as the language 
of the ancient Picts and Scots, muft have been in* 
difcriminately common to both. 

It is no Icfs certain, that the manners of the fou- 
thern Pifts were, in the progrefs of their hiftory, 
affimilated, in a great meafure, to thofe of their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours. No faft in hiftory can 
be more indubitably eftabliflied, than that, the Nor- 
thumbrians extended their conquefts, at one period, 

over 
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orer alraoft all Piaiand. The Pifts became their 
tributaries. The Anglo-Saxons eftabliflied garrifons 
in PicUand, fent officers to colle£t the ftipulated tri- 
bute,, and even appropriated a part of the Piclilh 
lands. At a fubfequent period, the Plds Ihared in 
the partition of the Northumbrian daminions ; and 
took pofleffion of the country between the Forth 
and the T^eed, without extirpating its Anglian in- 
habitants. After the Piftifli clergy had begun to 
abjure thofe heretical opinions and obfervances 
which had formerly held them in feparation from 
the church of Rome ; they alfo aided the progrefs 
of Anglian manners through I^icHand. By thefe 
means, the fouthern Picls were, in a great meafure, 
incorporated with the northern Anglo-Saxons. The 
laws, manners, cuftoms, and language of thefe latter 
people were not only eftabliflied permanently in the 
country between the Tweed and the Forth, but 
were carried through the diftricl between tlje Forth 
and the Tweed, and even partially. extended north- 
wards through Angus, fliire. 

It is upon thefe grounds, I have maintained, that 
the Scots only fiibdued, but did not exterminate 
thePicls: and that the language and manners of 
the Picb, in fo far as they were peculiar, have dif- 
appcared only by being gradually loft in thofe of the 

Scots,. 
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Scots, on the one hand, in thofe of the Anglo- Sax- » 
ons, on the other. 

See Fordun. Buchanan. Bocth. Major, Lcfl. Chron. ct Hift. fib 
Kcnnetho III : the Enquiries of Innes and Piakerton : Bedae Hift. ccc. , 

Note O.' Page 44. ! 

The proofs of the eftabliftiment of Danifli colo- \ 

nifts in Moray in Scotland, as in Northumberland, i 

in England, are itrong and conclufivc. ; 

The fituacion of this diftrlcl of Scotland naturally 
invited the defcents of the Norfc, or Danifli pirates. 
It feems indeed impoifiblc, that, in their expeditions 
along the eaftern coafls of Britain^ they fliould not 
have often landed on the fliores of the Moray Frith. \ 
It was more convenient to retire hither in the win- 
ter-months, than to return home, by a perilous na- 
vigation, to the diftant havens of Scandinavia. 

Our aticient hiftorians and chroniclers fpeak uni- 
verfally of the Danes and Norwegiatis invading Mo- 
ray ; palling the winter here, combatting, in this 
territory, the Scottifli monarchs, with various fuc- 
cefs ; fubmitting after defeat ; rebelling ; inviting 
the aid of their countrymen j ever turbulent, difor* 
dcrly, difloyal. 

The diftrid of Moray ftill exhibits various mo- 
numeots of Danifli origin. The language fpokcn in 

that 
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that diftriS, has, ever fince, been, in a good mea* 
fure, Danifh. The inhabitants of Moray, till even 
within the prefent century, were regarded by the 
Scots of the circumjacent country, as a feparate and 
hoftile race ; and a praedatory incurfion into Moray 
was conceived to be no violation of the general 
peace, no infratlion of the laws. The traditions of 
the country ftill concur with other circumftances in 
reprefenting foine part of the remote progenitors of 
its prefent inhabitants to have been Danes. 

Sec Chi-on. Pidt.-rFordun. — Buchanan, in Libro VI. fub regibus 
Conft. & Kcnri.— Majoris Hift. paffim. — Statift. Account, I. a67. 469* 
11. 541. III. 56. a85 485. IV. 51. 109. V. a. 431. VI. 19.^-See alfo 
Shaw's Hift. of Moray. 

Note P. Page 44. 

Upon the arrival of Columba and his pious com- 
panions in the Hebudae, Hyona. was affigned to them 
/or a [dace of refidence, by the petty prince to whom 
they firft fuccefsfuUy addreffed themfelves. They 
foon reared a ruftic chapel, and prepared cells or huts 
to fhelter them. As the number of converts was 
inaeafed, thefe enriched their fpiritual inftruclors 
by the eager offering of fuch wealth as they had to 
beftow. The induftry of the Keldeesy more inge- 
nious, and direded to their accomodation with more 
earneft perfeverance than was that of the ruder lai- 
ty about them^ gradually improved the cpmforts of 

F f their 
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their condition. The facred buildings were enhf* 
ged, and began to be invefted with fom« degree 
of comparative magnificence. At length, the dif 
ciples of Columba, the poffeffors of Hyona, vifitd 
the continent, where they faw religion arrayed in 
ceremonies more cumbrous and- fplendid, and ac- 
commodated with palaces the. moft ftately that Go- 
thic architefture could conftrud. Returning, they 
brought Italian artifts into thefe remote Kgions, 
The lapideous treafures of the Hcbudae afforded no- 
ble materials for the builder. A cathedral worthy 
of the fanftity of Hyona foon arofe« Other edifices 
were added. The kings of Scots anxioufly defired 
that their aflies might be interred in this venerable 
feat of religion. Hyona was, for a while, in fome 
. meafure, the capital of the Scottifli monarchy ; for, 
the Abbot of Hyona and his' monks were refpeded 
above the kings ; and their wifdom and infpiration 
were devoutly confulted, upon every extraordinary 
occafion; Even after another feat for the difciples 
of Colurabai^ had been eftablilhed at Dunkeld, the 
parent-monaftery fiill retained its ancient honours. 
In the invafions of the Weftern Ifles by the Pagans 
of Scandinavia, Hyona was plundered ; its monks 
maffacred ; its books and other facred treafures dil- 
perfed or deftroyed ; its buildings burnt or defaced^ 
But, as they fubdued, and fettled in, thefe Ifles, 
the Scanians were converted to Chriftianity. Hy- 

Ofll 
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ma mitigated the ferocity of its conquerors ; and 
ts dignity and fplendour were, by degrees, refto- 
•ed. It became the favourite burial-place of the 
(Jorfe fovereigns of thefe iflcs, as it had formerly 
)eeD, and iHll continued to be, of the kings of Scot- 
and. But, it feems not to have ever, after this pe* 
riod, regained the full fplendour in which it exifted 
Immediatdy before the Norfe invaiions* 

See Chronica PIA. MannisCy Fonluni, and the MSS. Account of 
Campbelton alKxrc quoted, &c. * 

Note C^ Page 45. 
DuNKELD became the fecond feat of the difciples 
of Columba. I fhould fuppofe, that the monaftery 
of Dunkeld might be, at firft, eftabliflied with a 
view chiefly to the religious inftrudion of the Pifts. 
If Keldees ^were, before this time, a denomination 
applied to thefe monks of the order of Columba 4 
the place might perhaps be named Dunkeldee from 
its new pofleffors. At leaft, this feems not more 
unlikdy than the other accounts of the etymology 
of the name. While Hyona was wafted and occu- 
pied by the Norwegians and Danes, Dunkeld xofe 
to rival that ancient religious feminary. From this 
period, until after the infiitution of the Bifhopric of 
St Andrews, Dunkeld continued to be the principal 
feat of the clergy in Scotland. 

Chronica, ut fupra. 
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Note R. Page 45. 
St Andrew's was the next, in the order of the 
inftitution, of the religious eftablifhments of Scot- 
land. Its regifters are too little worthy of faith, to 
enable to fix the period, at which its firft monaftcries 
were founded, or its bifliopric erefted. However, 
neither the one nor the other can have taken place, 
prior to the eighth, or perhaps even the ninth cen- 
tury. It muft have been, while Abernethy was the 
capital feat of the Piftifh monarchy, that a feat wa^ 
firft aflSgned to the Clergy at St Andrewfv The in- 
ftitution of the bifliopric cannot have been earlier 
than the reconciliation of the Scottilh to the Romifh 
Church. 

See the Recifter of St Andrews, with the other chronicles, which 
have been chiefly ufed in thii Work. 

Note on the VITRIFIED FORTS. 

I. These Vitrified Forts have 'not been yet long 
obfcrved, as remarkable monuments of the arts of 
the ancient inhabitants of Scotland. The fites ot 
fuch as have been obferved, are, for the greater 
part, on eminences, and on the fummits of high 
hills. Their figure is always feme modification of 
the circle ; their extents, various ; their condition, 
as to integrity of ftrufture, broken, and dilapidated, 
funk, in many places, in the earth, and overgrown 
5vith grafs. They have been difcovcred on the eaf- 
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tern, and on the weftcrn coafts 6f Scotland; but 
fddom or never yet within the interior country^ 

II. Various opinions have been propofed concern- 
ing the origin and the defign of thefe fingular ftruc- 
tures. It has been faid j 

That, they are works of the ancient Caledonians, 
in their rudeft ftate; acquainted with fufible, yet 
without knowledge of calcinable ftones ; wonder- 
fully (killed in the application of the powers of fire, 
but deftitute of almoft every art of life : 

That, they are volcanic produds; their feats, 
craters^ of which the internal fires have long beeii 
wafted, the depths filled up, the lava difperfed, and 
the appearance,, as it fhould feem, almoft, wholly 
changed by fubfequent and unaccountable convul- 
iions : 

That, they are merely carelefs accumulations of 
ftones which have been raifed, in clearing the ground, 
and have fufFered accidental fufion : 

That, they are remains of rude ftrudures, con- 
fifting, in their perfeft ftate, of wood partly, and / 
partly of ftones, heaped together ajmoft without 
3irt i thus conftrufted at a period more remote than 

the 
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the firft immigration of the ancient Cakdonians iiu 
to Britain,— more remote than the firft introcjudion 
of Druidifm into this part of the ifland j and, (as 
was unavoidable, in the many viciffitudes of that 
vaft length of years which has elapfed fincc thdr 
^ erection;, burnt down amid the ravages of war, 
and vitrified by the hoftile conflagration. 

I have faid, in the Text, that thcfe ftruifturcs 
were the works of the Norfc invaders who ravaged 
thefe coafts in the eighth, the ninth, aiid the tenth 
centuries ; not denying that wood and loofe ftones 
might be ufed in their conftrudion, and that they 
might be vitrified chiefly in being burnt down by 
foefiegers. 

III. I fliall ftate my reafons for my opinion ; avoid* 
ing, as much as poflible, all controverfy with thofe 
who have declared, that they think diflcrently. It 
may be refolved into two parts, — i. That the vifrL- 
fled forts were the works of the Danes and Norwe.- 
gians; and, 2. That, they have been vitrified by 
fire accidentally applied. 

Since it is not fair reafoning, to throw back to a 
more remote period, any event of which the date 
cannot be direftly and precifely afcertained ; while 
It may be, with equal propability of circumftances, 

rdFerr^ 
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referred tp a later: The conftruftion of thcfe 
works mufl; not be ai&gned to an age prior to that 
of the Druids: unlefs it fhall appear more impro- 
bable, that they might be reared in a fubfequent pe- 
riod. Yet,' tha^ they cannot be the works of the 
ancient Caledonians, appears certain ; for, no hA 
mentioned by Roman or Grecian writers, no de- 
fcription in ancient Gaelic poetry, no remaining mo- 
nument indubitably Caledonian, affords the flight- 
eft reafon to perfuade us, — that the Caledonians had 
any other places of fhcltcr,— thiin caves, huts in 
which mud, turf, and wood were very inartificially 
employed^ rude palliiades of wood and earth, with 
their natural madhes, forefts, hills, and thickets. 
The buildings even of the fimpleft edifices of done 
is not an obvious invention for favages. Loofe 
fiones are not frequent ; they want Ikill and indijtf- 
try, to quarry out the rock. Altars, and temples^ 
with idol-forms, are always ^he firft works of naf- 
cent architedure and fculpture. How, then, ihouki 
the ancient Caledonians have erefted fortreffes which^ 
in the wild, impervious ftate of th^ir country, they 
fitde needed j while the only temples of their fuper« 
ftition were circles of oblong ftones, vertically dif* 
pofed ? 

It is indeed, poffible, that, after the Romans Had 
wvaded them }«-wben they had feen fo much of 

Roman 
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feoman architefture, as to know, that ^arge bufld- 
ings of a determinate form might be conftnifted of 
ftone ; — ^yet not enough to teach them to build with 
a ikilful knowledge of the moft advantageous form, 
poiiUon, inftruments, materials, and ftrufture:— 
That, at this period, they might raife fome fuch e- 
difices, in which their own practice of building, 
might be conjoined with what appeared to them to 
be the Roman practice. Thus might buildings with- 
out mortar be raifed : and that thefe might be after- 
wards burnt down, fo as to fuffer vitrification in 
the burning, — is eafily conceived. But, the Ro- 
mans hardly ever alarmed the fecurity of the Cale- 
donians, on thofe quarters on which the remains of 
the vitrified forts arc now difcovered. Nor have 
thefe forts any mixed refemblance of Caledonian 
and of Roman art. Nay, if the Caledonians had 
learned to imitate in any confiderable degree, the 
military mafonry and architefture of the Romans ; 
we fhould furely have received fome hints concern- 
ing fuch imitation from Roman, or from monkifli 
writers* But, a favage is the moft indocile of ani- 
mals. He difdains to adopt the arts of thofe who 
are more ingenious and induftrious than himfelf. 
If he learn any thing from them, it is unintention* 
ally ; if he imitate them, it is unconfcioufly. One 
favage is like another: One civilized perfon will 
foon become like another } but it is longi very long 

before 
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befote any cohfiderable approximation can take plac6 
between a favage^ and a civilized perfon. 

As to the Anglo-SaxonS : we know well, that 
their edifices^ whether civil or nrilitary, diflfered fo 
entirely from thefe vitrified forts ; that the ancient 
inhabitants of the Scottifh coafis cannot have learn- 
ed from them to conftruft fuch places of defence. \ 

Are thefe remains, then, indeed Danifli ? On fuch 
fites were ths ancient Danes and Norwegians apcuf- 
tomcd to ereft their fortreffes. Nearly fimilar is the 
oudine of the Danifli camps. Only upon thofe coafts 
which were often vifif ed by the Danes> have our vitri- 
fied forts been difco vered. If circles feemingly Druidi- 
cal ftand fometimes near the inclofure of thefe forts ; 
the Danes and Norwegians were Pagans, for a con- 
fiderable time after their firft defcents upon the Bri- 
tiih coafis ; and we learn as well from their own 
hiftorians, as from the allufions to their wotfliip, in 
the poems of Offian, that they had their facred cir- 
cles, equally with the Caledonians and Britons. 
They were, at that period, too, fufficiently unikil- 
fol in architecture, to rear ftruclures thus rude. We 
know certainly, that they were, as yet, ftrangers in 
general, to the ufe of mortar. Nor, let it be pbjeA- 
ed, that, if of a period fo late as the eighth or the 
the ninth century, thefe forts could not be already 

Vol, I. Q g fo 
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fo ruinous, and fo confiderably dilapidated as tficy 
now appear. It is true, that a few of the moft ftu> 
pendous works of architefture have furvivcd for 
many centuries among the wrecks of time r The py- 
ramids of Egj^pt, the column of Severus at Alexan^ 
dria, the pillars and porticoes of Palmyra, fome frag- 
ments of the grandeur of ancient Athens, and one 
or two of the temples of old Rome, now ccmfecra- 
ted to the worfliip of the true God, may ftill difplay 
the noble characleriftics of one of the fi^limeft arts 
of civilized antiquity. But, where are now the 
w^orks which the Romans erefted in Provincial Bri- 
tain ? Their walls, caftles, temples, palaces, arches, 
columns? — With extreme difficulty, have one or 
two of the foundations of the old Anglo-Saxon caf- 
tles been diftinguiflied among circumjacent knolls 
and hillocks. Not a caftlc of thofe which w^e c- 
refted by the Normans, upon their firft fettlement 
in Britain, is now ftanding and habitable, unle& 
perhaps in ccmfequence of having received number- 
lefs reparations. Had it not been for the accident 
of their vitrification ; the vitrified forts, the fubjed 
of the prefcnt enquiry, muft, ere now have fiiared 
the fate 'of our other edifices of the eighth and the 
ninth centuries. 

Probability leems to be all that can well be obtain- 
ed in' the prefent cafe : And I think that thefe argu- 
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mettts tave rendered it much more probable that 
our Vitrified Forts are the works of the Danes and 
Norwegians, than of the Picls, the Scots, or any- 
more ancient inhabitants of North Britain ; and of 
the eighth and the ninth centuries, rather than of 
any other period in our hiftory.. That they arc the 
works of a later period has not been pretended by 
any peifon who has turned his attention upon this 
fubjea. 

11. • It cannot be difficult to prove, that thefe arc 
teHlf/ortSj and that their vitrification has been acci- 
dental. 

The vitrified n^attcr, differs, in its diftinguifhing 
<:harackeriftics, from volcanic produfts. The fites 
have nothing of the appearance of volcanic craters 
choaked up. The neighbourhood bears no marks 
of ancient volcanic eruptions* ITiefe vitrifications 
have not, then, been produced by fires raging in the . 
boweb of the mountains on which they are now feen« 

it is abfurd to fay, that, they are accidental ag- 
glomerations of ftones, thrown together, in clearing 
the ground* The ground about their fites has no 
appearance of having ever been cleared, except per- 

G g 2 haps 
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haps very lately, for the purpofes of either agricuL? 
ture or pafturage. 

That fire was intentionally employed for cement- 
ing them, is a propoiition too ridiculous to require 
refutation. 

Jit. remains, then, moft probable, that they have 
been rudely reared of ftones, with perhaps earth and 
wood, without mortar, and without regular mafon- 
ry. Their fituation and extent £hew them to have 
been intended as places of defence. The ftones cm- 
ployed haye happened to be of a fufible charafter. 
Fires have been kindled within perhaps, to af- 
ford light and warmth tp the occupants ; or as fig- 
nals' to fpread the alarm of war over the country. 
They have been befieged ; taken and retaken by 
turns ; and upqn every fuch occafion, the befieger^, 
wanting artillery and military en^nes, have been 
obliged tp diflodge or deftrpy the befieged by the 
application of fire. 

Here, tPp, as before, it is probability, not cer- 
tainty, to which we attain. But, the account here 
given, is undeniably the moft probable one. 

Yet, it is not impoflible, that I may be reprefent- 
cd as haying given this account of the matter, fokljr 

- through 
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through ignorance.-— But, I would only intreat the 
reader who fhall hear this objection offered, to read 
the accounts of others in their own words, and to 
view the vitrification^ before^ he proceed to decide 
ag^nft rae. 

I have the more eameftly reafoned againft th$ 
idea of referring thefe vitrifications y in their ori^, 
to a period prior to that of any other monument of 
our hiftory \ becaufe I have obferved too partial a pro- 
penfity among our late enquirers into Antiquities, to 
refer every thing which they cannot explain, back to 
an age prior to the commencement of our received 
chronology. Mr I^edwich, the late Mr Bailli of Paris, 
and almoft, too, the very Learned and Ingenious au- 
thor of this opinion which T prefume to oppofe, in re- 
refpcifl to the extreme antiquity of our vitrified Forts, 
have Ihewn a difpofition to refer produftions of 
human* ar/ to an xra prior to the Scripture-date of 
the pr^fent arrangement of tnreftrial nature. I am 
ready to do homage to the abilities of thefe illiiftri- 
ous men. JBut, with me it fhall ever be a principle 
in refearches of this kind, to refer events of doubtful 
date to the lateji period^ at ^^hich it is equally probable^ 
that they might happen : And fince all parts of the hif- 
tory and doftrines of our holy religion hang fo 
dofely together, that if one be pulled down, the reft 
totter to their fall j fliould we not beware of 
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even indireSlly aflBuling tlie beft hopes of the poor^ 
the fdendleis, the (olitary ! without which this life 
were but a feveriih dream i 

See a pamphlet onlthis fuljeaf by Mr John Williams ; Several ef- 

' ikys and obfervations in the Archslogia Britannicat by Dr J. AndcN 

foni the Hon. D. Barrington, R. Riddel £fq. and others : As alfo a 

valuable eflay on the fame fubjed by A. F. Tytler Efq. Advocate, in 

the and voL Phil. Tranf. Edin, 



ERRATA IN THE FIRST BOOK. 
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Section L — Chap, h 
Malcolm hi. 



TTT^HILE Lulac was abandoned and flaih in a. o. 
^ ^ Strathbogy ; Malcolm had already mounted 

r > r t AccefHon 

the throne of his fathers. He was lolemnly crown- of Mai- 
ed Kmg of the Scots, at Scone, on the twenty-fifth extc t of 
of April, in the year one thmafand and fifty-feven. nlon^s! 
The Pifts, and the Britons of Strathclyde were now, 
without difiindlion, confounded under the fame com- 
mon name, with their conquerors. Exrepfing only 
Galloway, the Hebudx, with fome part of Argyle- 
Ihire ; the ifles of Shetland and Orkney, with fome 
contiguo^ diftrifts of the Scottifli main land ; Mal- 
colm's dominion was thus eftabliflied over the whole 
extent of the prefent Scotland ; in addition to the 
principality of CuAbria, which, he continued to 
hold in feudal tenure *. 
Vol. I. Hh The 

• Forduni S. Chron. Edit, Goodall, Lib. V. Cajp, 9 :— Major, de 
Gcftis, Scot. L. IIL C, 5 :— Buchanan. Hift. in L. VII :— Lefl«i dc 
lUb. Gejt. Scot LiU VL fub initioi 



lie rewards 
his friends, 
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Sect. I. The fidelity of Malcolm's friends and followers 

Chap. i. ' ' • t_- t. 

was confirmed by the prudent gencrofity with which 
he diftributed among them, the forfeited poflfeffions 
of the family and adherents of Macbeth and Lulac, 
Macduff, thane of Fife ; to whofe encouragement 
and aid the fon of Duncan had been chiefly indebt- 
ed for his fuccefs ; difdainirig, with the magnani- 
mity of a Caledonian chieftain, to accept the fordid 
reward of lands or other wealth ; was gratified with 
, honours and immunities, more pleafing to a noble 
mind. It was enafted, that, he and bis fucocfifors, 
PHviiegf s thanes of Fife, fliould, ever after, have the privilege 

conferred ^ ' » o 

on Mac- of placing the crown upon the head of every fuc- 
, ceeding king of Scotland ^ that, they fliould be, in 
like manner, from this^xime, the leaders in the van 
of the Scottifli army, whenever it might march out, 
with the royal banner difplaycd, as. its enfignj 
V that, the fame Macduff and his defcendents, in the 
direct male line, fhoul^ be, henceforth, exempted 
from all punifhment for unpremeditated murther, 
fave the payment of a pecuniary fine *^ 

Several 

* Major, de Geftis Scot. Lib. Ill, C. s :— Pordun. 8. Chron. L. Y. 
Cap. 9 -.—Buchanan, Hift. Lib. VIL' ■ , 1 enumerate the privileges 
conferred on Macduff upon the authority of thefe Hiftorians. But, 
to fay the truth, I think their evidence here fufpiciotts. The mulct 
for manflaughter, ftated by Major, at twenty-four mcrks for a noble, 
—twelve, for a pcafant, — was certainly the condition of a law extend- 
ding over the whole natjon, not of an immunity enjoyed only hy a par- 
.ticular family .-^What puaiibment more fevercthaa the payment of a 

heavy 
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Several yieWs of peace followed. In the courfc p^"^- '• 
of thcfe Malcolm found occaiion to diftinguilh him- v^^^ys^ 
fclf by a remarkable inftance of that fierce magnani- "d'°g^,,. 
mity, which is one of the moft fplendid qualities [^c^ k"/ 
that ever appear in the Barbarian charader. One ^^^^:^»^* * 

* * , 1 raitor. 

of his bravefi: and moft daring fervants had confpi- 
red againft his life. The confpiracy was, fortunate- 
ly, difcovered to the king, before the regicide could 
be perpetrated. Malcolm commanded not the in- 
ftant death or imprifonment of the traitor. Taking 
him for his attendant, to the chafe, he feized the 
moment when they two happened to be left alone 
together, in the depth of a wood : the gallant mo- 
narch then drew his fword, called to his aftoniflied 
H h 1 follower 

heavy fine, C9in Jbe dcCexve to fiilFcr, who has t»romitted murthef ia 
deed, but not in intention ? By the la^ as well of Howel Dha, as of Ina 
and Ethcll>eTt, murther, in whatever circumftances committed, was 
to be atoned for by the payment of a fp^ifled fine. The firft laws of 
barbarians, juft beginning to fubjeft themfelves to civil order, hardly 
ever p^iufli accidental murther with death. Where men live in a ftate 
of continual warfare, murther appears a crime lefs hainous, tlian a- 
mong thofe who cultivate, in quiet fecurity, the arts of peace. The 
Scots borrowed many of their firft laws from the Anglo-Saxons. Major 
adds this remarkable fa<5t ;% Dicers confurverunt bnmlclda^fe ahfol*vendos 
(iummodo banc fummam darent ad KMoc, privihgio legis Macduff,-^. 
From all thefe fa(5ts and circumftances taken together, I think it clear, 
that this Regulation refpedting manflaughtcr, muft have beep rather 
a law, the inftltution of which was procured by Macduff, than a pe- 
culiar privilege conferred upon him and his family. — Yet, have I not 
dared to fet my own judgment in oppofition to the confent of the ori- 
ginal hiftorians, and to the comment of Sir David Dalrymple,— in the 
Text of this work. 



icti. 
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41 

FrcT. I. follower to draw his alfo, and badWbim now affail 
V'v^^ that life with the manly courage rf a warriour, a- 
gainft which he had confpired with the dark malig- 
nity of a coward. The guilty fervant fell trembling 
at his fovereign's feet, confeffed his treachery, na- 
med bis accomplices, implored pardon, and obtain- 
ed it *• 

pv-r't-n But, the Scots and their eallant monarch were 
B/r- "*i of fpirits too unquiet, to endure, for any length of 
beii*..d. time, the tranquillity and inaftion of peace. — Tof- 
A. o. tigh, fbn to the famous Earl Godwin of Wcffex, 
was, at this time, earl of Northumberland, and, by 
confequence, Malcolm's neighbour, on the confines 
of L -thian and of Cumbria. Toftigh was light, 
violent, fierce, treacherous, and ambitious ; he had 
obtained his earldom, by the exclufion of the fami- 
ly of Siward, Malcolm's ancient friend and protec- 
tor. Yet, had the neceffities of neighbourhood, or 
fome other caufe produced a profeffed friendfliip 
between the Scottifli King and the Northumbrian 
Earl, Such a friendfliip could not be flable, al- 
though ratified in the name, or over the relics of 
Vo6i. St Cuthbert. The fanftity of their mutual engage- 
ments was difrcgarded. Malcolm now invaded Nor- 
thumberland, 

* Major, de Geftis Scot. L. 111. C. 5. £011044: — ^Forduni Scoti- 
chronicon> in L. Y. C, ii^ 13; — Bucbanani Hlftoria Rer. Scotic. m 
I,. VII ;— LeJb:! dc R<jb. Gcft. Scot. L. VI. P. aoa. Edit. Rom«, ij??- 



A. D. 
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thumberiand,.and laid wafte the country of ToC- Sect. i. 
tigh.— But, fo fluftuating is the policy, fo tranfient \.>nrv/ 
and uncertain are not lefs the enmities than the ami- 
ties of Barbarians ; that Toftigh, within two years 
after this, when defeated and driven out of Eng- 
land by his brother Harold, found refuge, for a 
whole fummer, with Malcolm in Scotland ♦. 

England, having been originally peopled byEngjand^^ 
Celts and Belgae; having been conquered, ^^^^P'^" '^*]^^*'^"*" 
cd, and at length evacuated by the Romans ; ha- wuiiam of 
ving been next feized by the Anglo-Saxons, anddy. 
by them poffelTed in fovereignty, whetlier in the 
divided governments of the. heptarchy, or in one 
great monarchy, for nearly fix hundred years ; ha- 
ving been ravaged, colonized, and held, for a Ihort 
time, in precarious dominion by the Danes ; was 
now about to undergo another memorable revolu- 
tion. The conquefts and the ufurpation of the 
Danes had difturbed the order of the fucceflion of 
the Anglo-Saxon monarchs. The family of God- 
win had riferi to a degree of power and fplendour 
in which they were enabled to obfcure the iultrc 
of the royal dignity, and to almoft difpofe of ti.e 
crown at their pleafure. Edward the Confcfior, 
without heirs of his own body ; without even a re* 
lation, in the male line of his family wiiofc abiiitu 3 

fecHK 1 
•Sim. Dunclmena. ad paginas 140, 190, X93> 194- 



io66. 
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Sect. i. leemed not unworthy of a throne 5 yet anxious to 

Chap* i* 

v.^y%^ difappoint the ambition'^f Godwin and hk fons 

whom he hated ; and allied by affinity to the Dukes 
of Normandy; — was thus induced to encourage 
William to afpire to the inheritance of the £ngliih 
dominions. It was an age of adventure, William's 
foul was formed for vail projeAs, and for daring 
enterprife. Hardly had Harold feated himfelf on 
the throne of Edward, when the Duke of Norman- 
dy prepared to invade England. The Pope bkffcd 
his hopes; neighbouring princes favoured his ex- 
pedition ; foldiers of fortune flocked to his ftandard. 
He landed in England, with an army of fixty thou- 
(and men. Harold met him at Haftings ; but was 
there defeated knd flain. The Engliih might have 
muftered a fecond army ; but a leader was wanting 
to them. They haftened to avert the Conqueror's 
rage by fubmiffion. He was foon feated on the 
Englifh throne, amidft almoft the fame general 
confent and plaufive acclamations of his new fub- 
jefts, as if he had been the monarch of their choice. 
Yet, jealoufies, difcontents, deteAed confpiracies, 
and unfuccefsful infurreAions foon reftored to Wil- 
liam, as he deemed, thofe rights of conqucft which 
he feemed to have lofl, by the ready fervility with 
which the Englifh had, at firfl pflFered their necks 
to his yoke. Rapine, maflacre, confifcation, op- 
preffion were let loofe upon them. The rapacity of 

William's 
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WiUiam's Norman followers was fully gratified. Sect. 1, 
And, to be an Englifhman was, for once, to be a K,y->n^ 

flave*! 

Many of the Danifli and Anglo-Saxon nobles a.d. 
from the northern diftrifts, fought refifgc in Scot- *°^^' 
land, with Malcolm. With them came Edgar Athc- Marriajje 
ling, — ^the heir of the Engliih Crown, whofe rights coim wub 
Harold and William had invaded, — his mother A- 
gatha, and his iifters Margaret and Chrifiian. The 
royal exiles were earnei): to enfure to themfelves the 
permanent protedion of Malcolm : A mind like his 
u'as not formed to refift the attractions of beauty 
in diftrels: Margaret, befide her perfonal accom- 
pUfliments, had the hopes of a crown to offer to a 
lover fufficiently powerful to contend with William : 
She was united, in marriage, to the Scottifh king, 
foon after her arrival at his Court f • 

The Scots now entered earneftly into the coun- a. d. 
fcls of the difcontented Engliih. Edgar Atheling, *^^^* 
with the chieftains of Northumberland, although Malcolm 
aided by a mighty force of Danes, from a large wiiiiam ; 
fleet, were foon difcomlited, divided, and difperfed, Uicy hate 
by the arms and the arts of William. Ere Malcolm ^^ra^d^ 

I i^Northum- 
COUld berland 

* W. Malms, L. m. P. 57 :— Matth. Paris, P. 3. Hcnr. Hunting, fjjf^f*^^' 
L. VII. P. an :— Sim. Dundm. 194 : &c, 

t Forduni Scotichron. I*. V. C. 17 :— Major, de Gefti* Scotor, L* 
in. c. 3 :-.BttcltfnaD. In L. VII ;«-Lc09ei L* VI. 
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Ch^V V ^^^^^ follow to fupport them, their expedition W7& 
v-on^ defeated. He, neverthe^fs, advanced with his ar- 
my *, through Teefdale, Cleveland, and the whole 
bifhopric of Durham ; conquering all oppofition, 
and laying - the country defolate as he went on. 
In this career of devaftation and of viftory, news 
*• were fuddenly brought to him, that his own tcrri- 
tories of Cumberland were equally wafted by Gof- 
" patric ; lately the adherent of Edgar, but now, for 
a time, the aclive vaffal of William. His mind was 
inflamed to fiiry : He commanded ; and his foldiers 
flew, without diftinftion of fex or age, the unre- 
fifting and unarmed inhabitants whom they had, 
tiU now, fpared j even the churches were burnt u- 
pon thofe who had fled to them, as to fanchiaries 
which the rage of war would not darato violate. 
Malcolm beheld from an eminence, while the hor- 
rours of his vengeance were thus fpread around. 
Weary, at length, of maflacre, tlie Scots retired ; 
carrying away captives, a multitude of the youth of 
both fexes j who were fcattercd in domeftic flavcry 
through all Scotland f . 

A. D. William, enraged equally at the Scots and the 

*^^*" Northumbrians, came, foon afteri northwards with 

a mighty armyj wafted, to utter defolation, the 

fertile 

* Out of Cumberland. 
t Sim. Punelm. P. 901 : Fordui^ ScotichronicoD^ L. r. Cap. r;. 
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; fertik country between the Humber and the Tees; Sect. i. 

* Chap* u 

ravaged Cumberland, the fiefFof Malcolm ; and en- >^y^y^ 
termg Scotland, proceeded, till he found it more 
prudent to accept the proflPered homage of the Scot, 
tifli King, for his Cumbrian poffeffions; than to 
rilk the lofs of his own army, by leading them far- 
ther through an unknown country j the inhabitants 
of which ftill laid it wafte, and retired before him, 
as he approached ♦> 

William's Englifh fubjefts groaning under op-Thc Eng- 
preflion, were ftill di&ffe^ed to his government, nuc to tak« 
Even his Norman Barons, haughty, martial, turbu* Scotland. 
lent, were fometimes ready to inflame the difcon- 
tents^ and aid the rebellion of the native Engliih. 
Numbers of both continued to retire, from time to 
time, to Malcolm ; as they were driven into exile, 
or as they became impatient of William's defpotifm. 
The King of the Scots was, by his marriage with 
Margaret, the fecond heir of the Anglo-Saxon royal 
line ; in military renown, the rival of William ; as 
his weaker neighbour, in the fame ifland, with rea- 
fon, jealous of the Norman's growing greatnefs. 
He received the refugees from England, with open 
arms; affigned them poiTeilions in his kingdom { 
and retained*them in honour about his court. Their 

Vol. I. I i numbers 

• Ingulphi; Pag. 79;— W. Malms, P^. jo3;*-Chron- Sax. Pagv 
t^i:-4t. Hoveden. P. 459. 
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Sect. I. numbers augmented the population of his domi- 
^i^v>^ nions. The manners of his ancient fubjeds were 
polifhed and corrected by the refinements which 
thofe Englifh exiles introduced. New arts began 
to be praftifed in Scotland ; new principles of po- 
licy to be recognized j and new forms of dvil or- 
der, to be eflablifhed. 

Wars of The late peace between the Kings of England and 
pn his wcf- Scotland, had been the more readily agreed to, on 
poVthem the part of William, becaufe he was then impatient 
fon nc». ^^ revifit his Norman dominions j on that of Mal- 
colm, becaufe he'forefaw, that, in William's ab- 
fence, he might more fuccefsfuUy renew hoftilities 
which he then wanted force to continue. But, it 
happened, more fortunately for the fidelity, than 
for the ambition of the king of the Scots; that, 
while the affairs of his paternal dominions called 
^. p. William abroad ; infurreftions of the inhabitants of 
^^^^ Moray, praedatory defcents of the piratical Danes oi 
the Ifles, aqd the equally praedatory incur&bns 
the Galwegians, neceffarily withdrew Malcolm's c; 
from his Englilh frontier. — The Galwegians, mord 
intent on plunder, than victory, were fpeedily driveni 
back to their forefts and mountains.— Nor could tb^ 
Danes of the Ulos, diftracted as they were, by ifl< 
tcftine difcords; wafted by tyranny, rebellion, mu* 
^ih l^J^J^^V^A^i yrithout any fettled Qr^r in the fuJ 

ceffioi 
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ceflion of theii: rulers ; neither enjoying permanent ^^^t. u 
freedom, nor fubjefted to any dominion uniforihly v^^^y-x^ 
and vigoroufly coercive j— make, in fuch circum- 
ftances, a fteady or efFeftual oppofition to the arms 
of Malcolm. They might harrafs by a defultory 
war of robbery and ftratagem; but under Malcolm^ 
fuch enemies could prevail againft the Scots, only 
by temporary furprize. — The people of Moray, and 
with them, thofc of Caithnefs, whether inftigated 
to rebellion folely by the turbulence of their own 
temper and manniers, or encouraged as well as iided 1076. 
by the Danes from th^ Orkneys, and from the adja- 
cent continent, could not be reduced to obedience, 
till Malcolm marched, in perfon againft them. Tliey 
were awed into fubmifiion by his prefence, or con* 
quered by his arms** 

But, fcenes of domeftic felicity, more grateful j^^^'^^^^^j. 
than the field of carnage and viftory, ftill awaited j/i trandc* 
the hufband of Margaret, at his return from war. Malcolm* 
She had not loft her influence over his heart, ^y 
becoming his wife. She bore him fix fons and two 
daughters^ the pledges of conjugal happinefs, the 
ftrcngth and ornaments of his houfe. The elegance 
and order which ihe introduced into his court and 
houfhold, foftened the native ferocity of his rude, 

although 

** Chronicon. ybumiXf/ubiMtio .•— Leflsei m de Rebus G^&i9f Lib' 
VL p. a«s 3— Buchan. Hift. Lib. YIL 
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chaV V *^*^o^g^ Jofty and generous fpirit. Inftrudcd by 
v.>-v-^ her lelTons, and won by her example, the warriour 
learned by degrees, to put on the mildne(s, and hu- 
mility of the Chriftian^ The Clergy in the Court, 
beheld with mingled joy and reverence,— while Mar- 
garet engaged her hufband to aft as interpreter, in 
pious conferences between herfelf who fpake only 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and priefts and nobles 
who underftood none but the Gaelic ;*-wliiIe (he ad- 
xniniftered food to orphans and to the poor, and in 
imitation of our Lord's humility, wafhed Aeir feet. 
.By her influence, joined to that of the Engliih re- 
fugees, feveral of the more grofe and barbarous cuf- 
toms of the Scots were abolifhed ; and various wife 
and beneficial laws inftitutedj which were either 
adopted from the fyftem of the Anglo-Saxon jurif- 
prudence, or formed upon the purer principles of 
evangelical morality. New bifliopricks were, at 
the fame time eftabliihed : and new Ibudhires raif- 
cd, for the fervice of religion*. 

Wars in The war with England was, after a few years, 

KSr renewed. If Edgar AtheUng chofe to acquicfce in 

William's ufurpation of his rights ; yet Malcolm 

was not obliged to follow. the example. He feems 

to have defired to add Northunaberland to Cumber- 

land, 

• Turgotti Vita Margarette, inA^is Sandor. I—Forduai Scotia 
ebron. L. V. C. it :^Idajor L. Ill* C. 8. &c 
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land, ,and to poffds both, not in ficfF, but in fove- 5ect. i, 
reignty. WilHam was called again to the conti- v^^vxJ' 
nent, by the afiairs of Normandy. Malcolm feized 
die opportunity, and, made a fuccefsful expedition 1079J 
into Northumberland. At Gateihead, he routed 
the Englifh, with great flaughter. The fortified 
places fell all into his hands. And, he made him* 
fclf mafter of the whole earldom. Odo, the ute- 
rine brother of William, and Robert, the Conque- 
ror's eldeft fon, were fent, to rcfift the progrefe e^ 
the Scots. But, Malcolm maintained himfelf in 
poilefiion of his conquefts. Robert one of the bra- ♦ 
veft warriours of hb age, atchieved nothing memo- 
raUe in this command ; but, to guard the receding 
frontier of the Englifh dominions, built the fortrefs 
of Newcafile upon Tync*. 

Thb Conqueror of England lived not to oppofe Notthimi- 
the Scots again in perfon. But, William Rufus gamTnv^ 
had no fooner eftabliihed himfelf on his father's Maicoimv 
throne, than he made preparations, to drive them 
back, within their ancient limits. Edgar Atheling 
who had, long fince been reconciled to the Houfe 
of Normandy, and had fubmitted to depend upon 
the bo\inty and protection of the conqueror and 

his 

* Sim.DTiiieltn. no:— Chron. Sax. 1S4;— Major. L. Ill, C. 6. folia 
45.— Forduni Scotichromcon, L. Vt C. iS. 
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Sect. i. his fons, was, about this feme time, drivcH back 

Chap. '. . ^ . / ^ . , ^ • 

v^^-y-^ ^^^o Scotland. Golpatric, too, the repreicntative 
of the Danifh Earls of Northumberland, had now 
been, for many yc^ars, the vaflal of Malcolm. Upon 
^ fuch offences, and with .thefe adherents, Malcolm, 
anticipating the threatened hofiilities of Rufus, led 
an army into the Engliih territories, advanced to 
Chefter-k-Strect ; and, after ravaging his enemy's 
frontier, returned home, without having drawn the 
Engliih to any general engagement. 

Petccbt Within a few montlis, the king of England 
^*^"^^^'came northwards, with a powerful army, and a 
jmuam numerous and well appointed fleet. His fleet was 
overtaken and deftroyed by a tempcft. But, with 
1091.' his army, he neverthelefs proceeded againft the 
Scots. Malcolm, returning from the country bcr 
yond the Forth, advanced into the diftrid of Lo- 
tbian (A), to meet the Englifli. A peace^ more ad- 
vantageous to both, than continued bloodflied and 
devaftation, was mediated between the two kings, 
by Robert, the brother of William, and Edgar, 
the brother-in-law of Malcolm. The king of the 
Scots yielded to the Englifli monarch, all his Nor« 
thumbrian poffeflions ; with the refervation of only 

twelve 
* Chron. Sax. i79*:-»Sim. Duaelm. iz6, »z8« 
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twelve manors, and of an annual pcnfioh of twelve Sbct. i. 
merks of gold, to be paid to him by William *. v.^^v^ 

But, what peace could be lafting, between two J^"**"* 
ambitious monarchs, between two warlike and reft- EngU(k 

Court* 

lefi nations, in circumftances of neighbourhood, fo 
formed to invite mutual offence ? William built a 
cafile at Caflifle. Malcolm regarded this aft as an 
infringement of the late treaty, and an incroach- 
ment upon his feudal property in Cumberland. But, 
age and experience had mellowed the ardour of 
temper which diftinguiihed his earlier life. Reli<« 
gion, it {hould feem, had taught him to look back 
with horrour and remorfe, on the cruelties he had 
exercifed, in his various wars. Iri atonement for 
the lavage barbarity with which he had formerly 
wafted Teefdale, and the country round Durham, 
and for the fatrilege of which he had been guilty in 
burning down the churches upon the miferable pca- 
fantry who took refuge in them ; he was, at this 
time, preparing to rebuild, in new magnificence, 
the. cathedral of Durham ; the prior and bifihop of 
which were among his confidential friends. In this 
difpofition, he preferred remonftrance and negoti- 
ation to the inftant renewal of war. He was even 
perfuaded to repair to William's Court. Yet, when 
required, probably as the only new condition on 

his 
' Cltfoii. Sax. f. 197 :-.^im. Dttnelm. P. 9x6 :— Sec alfo Note An 
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5ECT. 1. hi$ part, to do homige for his pofllcffions in Eng- 
^.xv-N^ l^i^d ; he refiifed, with indignation, to purchafe a 
precarious fecurity, at the expence of his own ho- 
nour and that of his Crown. He profeiTed Jumfelf 
willing to do' the homage demanded, on the con- 
fines between the two kingdoms j not elfcwhcre *. 

Retiring, upon this, abruptly, from the Englilh 
Malcolm court J he haftened into his own dominions ; and 

defeated 

and flain. from thefc inftantly returned, with an hofiile force, 
againfl Northumberland. After ravaging the open 
country, he laid fiege to Alnwick-Caftie. But, Ro- 
bert de Mowbray, the Englifh Earl of the county, 
having, in the mean time, colle£):ed a force, came 
upon the befiegers, ere they were aware of his ap- 
proach. They raifed the fiege, to meet his attack. 
A fierce engagement and a great flaughter enfued. 
The Scots were routed j their king, and his .eldeft 
fon, Edward, who ihould have fucceeded him, flain. 
De Mowbray interred Malcolm's body at Tinmouth : 
that of Edward was conveyed to Dunfermline. 
Thus was Northumberland loft to the Scots f • 

iteath of MarcJaret, at this timc» lay fick in Edinburgh- 
Srct. Caftle. When fhe heard that the l^cots were de- 

feated, 

* Sim. Dunclm. P. aiS:— W. Malms. P. a»x:— Forduni Scoti- 
chronicon. L. V. Cap. 24. 

f Chron. Sax. P. 199: — ^W. Malms. P. ia:»:— FoFduni S. CbroUt 
In v. Cap. %s :-^Major. L. Ill, Cap. 8. &c» 
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featedf her fon and hufband flain, and the body oiF Sect. i. 

Chap. I . 

Malcohn left in the hands of the viftors; her ftrength v,./^rNj 
and ipirits failed her ; fhe made cJbnfeflion ; recel- 
ved the holy facrament ; gave her dying blelling and 
and advice to her children ; and expired *. 
Vol.. I. K k O* 

• Vita MargjffctSB, in Adis Sana: :— OFordun. in Lib. V. Cap. a6^ 
ex Turgoto. . 

In the 4th chapter of i Samuel, in the Holy Bible, is an inimitable 
narrative of feme events ftrikingly fimilar to thefe. — ** And the Philif- 
tines fought, and Ifrael ^P^as fmitten, and they fled every man into his 
tent : and there was a very great fiaughter ; for there fell of Ifrael 
thirty thouiand footmen. And the ark of God was taken : and the 
two fons of Eli, Hophni and Phinehas, were flain. And tliere 
ran a man of Benjamin, out of the army, and came to Shiloh, the 
fame day, with his clotlies rent, and with earth upon his head. And 
when he came, lo, Eli (at upon a feat, by the way-fide, ^watching ; 
for bh heart trembled for the ark of God. And when the man came 
into the dty and told it, all the ,city oried out. And when Eli beard 
the noife of the crying, he laid, what meaneth the noife of this tumult i 
and the man came in haflily, and told Eli. Now Eli was ninety and 
eight years old ; and his eyes were dim, that he could not fee. And 
the man faid unto £K, I am he that came out of the army, and I fled 
to day out of the army. And he .(Eli) (aid, what is there done, my 
fon I And the meffcnger anfwered and faid, Ifrael is fled before the 
Fhiliflines, and there hath been alfo a great flaughter among the peo- 
ple, and thy two fons alfo, Hophni and Phinehas, are dead, and the 
ark of God is taken. And it came to pafs, <wben be made mention of 
the ark of God, that be (Eli) fell from of the feat Backward bj the fide 
of the gate, and bis neck brake, and be died, for he was an old man 
and heavy. And he had judged Ifrael forty years. ^And his daugh- 
ter-in-law, the wife of Phinehas, was with child near to be delivered: 
and vjbenfhe beard tbe tidings tbat tbe ark of God fwas taken, and that her 
father-in-law, and her hufband were dead, Ihe bowed herfelf and travail* 
cd j for her pains came upon her. And about the time of her death, 
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Sect. i. Qf the children of Malcolm and Margaret, fevcn 

Chap. i. ^ ^ J 

v^ry%^ furvived them ; Edniund, Edgar, iUexander, Da- 

Mal^^r.^'^vid, fons; Matildis, Mary, daughters*. 

and Mar- 
garet. 

The charafter of Malcolm is expreffed in the 
of Mai- tranfaclions of his reign. He appears to have had 
*° ' the fierce and haughty fpirit of a rude age, of a na- 
tion who knew no trade but war, of that condition 
which commands, but is not fubjecl to obey. With 
this, he poffeffed, alfo, that lofty magnanimity, which 
confifts in the union of confcious knowledge or pow- 
er, with ardour of paffion, correft notions of moral 
reftitude, and native benevolence of temper, with- 
out any debafing allgy of the groffer and meaner 
felfifli principles. He was wife, not lefs than valiant ; 
as appears from the fuccefs which crowned the 
greater part of his undertakings. Sound policy, 
free from the knavery and folly of cunning, evi- 
dently guided him in the. general management of 
his wars and treaties with his Englifli neighbours. 
The improvement of the national manners in his 
time, is indeed to be attributed rather to the influ- 

ence 

the women that ftood by her, Jhid unto her, Fear not ; for thou haft 
born a fon. IQutJhe anfrjoered not^ Jieither didjhe regard it. And flie 
iiamed the child I-chabod, faying, the glory is departed from Ifracl. 
Becaufe the ark of God was taken, and becaufe of her fatber-in-la^^f 
^d her bujband* And fhe faid, the glory U departed from Jfrael : for 
\|ic ark of God is taken 1" 

^ Sim. Dundra. P. %oi ;— Buchanan. Lib. VII. P. aij, &c. 
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ence o£ that ftre^t event which drove fo many ef Srcr. r. 

^ ' Chap, i, 

the Englifli to his court, than to any forefight, or v,^y>^ 
illumination beyond the charafter of the age, — ^in 
himfelf : Yet, was it no fmall merit in him, to have 
received illuftrious ftrangers with generous hofpita- 
lity, and to have adopted from their principles and 
manners that which promifed advantage to his fub- 
jcds ; but nothing limply for the fake of that no- 
velty which fafcinates light minds. He muft have 
been a man of no fmall prudence and ftrength of 
mind, who could be pious, in an age when piety was 
almoil univerfally fuperftition, without fuffering the 
clergy to plunder, or domineer over him ; and who 
could poffefs a woman lovely and accompliftied zi 
Margaret, of whom he was paffionately fond, with- 
out refigning himfelf fo wholly to her influence, as 
hardly to retain the reins of government in his own 
hands. 

Margaret was worthy qf her hufband, and of ^i'l'?^^'^ 

' ^ 'of MargA* 

her royal rank. The Age in whicli flie lived, had«^<^^- 
no fairer ornament to boaft of. A woman lefs pru- 
dent and lefs amiable, could not have loftened the 
mind of a fierce and martial hufl>and, or civilized 
the manners of a barbarous people, or eftablifh- 
cd order, magnificence, and politcncfs in a Court, 
in which fimplicity and groflhefs had hitherto 
prevailed. She was fervently and puncliliouf- 

K k oUfly 
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Sect. i. ly pious, without deferting the ordinary duties 
v^^^y^ of life ; fplendid, and elegant in her drefs and man- 
ners, without any thing of frivolous levity. As a 
wife, chafle and affectionate ;• as a mother,, ihe was 
tender, anxious, attentive efpecially to the educa- 
tion of her children. It is perhaps the firft praife of 
her undferflanding, that, having obtained great in- 
fluence over Malcolm's mihd, ihe could content her- 
ielf with that fhare of authority which he willingly- 
communicated to her, not pretending to direft or 
govern him in every thing. Of her perfonal beau- 
V ty, old monks fpeak with all the rapture of young 
admirers. The Romifh church derives not greater 
luflre from any other of thofe names which it has 
dignified with canonization, than from that of 
C^een Margaret *.• 

* Vita Margaritae in Aftis San<ftoruin.— Forduni Scotichronicon, 
Lib. v. Cap. 16. to 27. — I am forry to obferve, that Sir David Dal- 
rymple, judging of the charaAcr of Margaret, by the ftanJard of the 
tafte and moral fcntiments, not of the age in which flie lived, bat of 
the prefent time, has accufed her of wcaknefles for which flic cannot 
be jullly Warned! Annals, 38. 

Chap. 
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SiCT. U 

Chap. ir. 

Chapter II. v.^v^ 



Donald Bane : Duncan : Edgar. 

By the death of Malcolm Canmorc and his eld^ft a. d. 

109.). 

fon, Edward, and by the overthrow and flaughter ^^^^^ ^^^ 
of their army, Scotland was left in a ftate of ex- [^^^^^ 
tremc diforder and diflxefs. Malcolm's other fons 
were, as yet too young to affume the fovereign 
authority over a barbarous and turbulent people ; 
who fcorned fubmiilion to the Ihadowy royalty of 
infancy, of unmanly foftnefs, or of decrepid age. 
All that country which the Scots poffeffed on the 
fouthern fide of the Forth, was open, and without 
defence againft the incurfions of the vidorious Eng- 
lifh. . The ancient and northern Scots had beheld 
with indignation, while Malcolm filled his domi- 
nions with ftrangers, and imitated a foreign oeco- 
nomy and foreign manners in the order and amufe- 
ments of his Court : Thofe new inftitutions which 
he had laboured to eftablilh, were abhorred as ty- 
rannical, by men who experienced all the evils of 
the want of laws, without knowing, that the only 
remedy of fuch evils was to be found in efficient le- 
giflation : The misfortune by which the monarch 
and his army were cut off, feemed fully to juftify 
any difcontents which had arifen againft his govern- 

ment: 
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Sect. i. ment : And, more than half the nation were impa- 
v,^y^; tient for the abolition of the new laws, for the pro- 
fcription of every late innovation in manners and 
cuftoms, and even for the expulfion of the obnox- 
ious Anglo-Saxons. All was confufion and diicord 
throughout the kingdom. An invader who ihould 
have feized the occafion could fcarcely have failed of 
fuccefs *. 

ufurpation In this ftate of the affairs of Scotland, Donajlb 

of Donald , • t /• 

Bane. Bane, brother to the late king, came, either from 
the Hebudnc to which he might have been fent in 
exile, or from the north-weft parts of Scotland, 
where he might have been placed to oppofe the 
iflanders ; gained the wiihes of all the old Scots ; 
and poflefled himfelf of the throne, without refpeA- 
ing the rights of his nephews f . 

rcnof Mai- Happily for them, Edgai; Atheling yet furvived, 
refuge in to be the guardian of his lifter's children. With 
"^ ^ ' their welfare, too, was the fortune of all the Ang- 
lo-Saxons who had Utely obtained eftablilhments in 
Scotland, infeparably connefted. They were im- 
mediately conduced into England^ beyond the reach 
of the violence or the dark machinations of Donald. 

Nor 

• Forduni Scotichronicon, L. V. Cap. 46.— Majof, L. III. Cap. 9. 
—Buchanan. Lib. VII. P. 415.— .Lcflaei, L. VI. P. 105, &c. 

• Chron. Sax. 199.— Major, L. III. C. 9— Fordun. L. V. C, %6. 
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Nor did the EnglUh monarch cherilh refentti^ent a- Sect. i. 
gaiaft the exiled family of his fallen rival*. v-^no^ 

In the mean time, D^kcah, the natural fon of Do"aW cx- 

• ■ pelled by 

Malcolm, was invited to expel the ufurper of his Dumcam. 
father's throne. Duncan was now of mature age j a. d. 
he had, for fome time praftifed the art of war in 
the fervice of William Rufus j the redrefe of injuf- 
tice by valorous exertion, was the nobleft tafk to 
which a gallant knight could be called ; even with- 
out the encouragement and aid of William which 
he appears to have obtained, or the hopes of a crown 
which he tnight fecretly indulge, Duncan could not 
well have refufed to vindicate the rights of his fa- 
ther's legitimate children. Many Englifli adven- 
turers joined his expedition ; all in Scotland, who 
were yet attached to the memory of Malcolm, flock- 
ed to his ftandai;4 ; even the adherents of the ufurp- 
er began to waver between faffion and duty ; doubt 
andhefitation produced the effects of cowardice; 
they were eafily difperfed ; and Donald himfelf for- 
ced to take refuge in the Hebudac j. 

The fupreme power remained with Duncan. He Duncan af- 
dlfcovered now no impatient hafte to reftore his * "* 

brothers 

* Forduni Scotichron. L. V. C. i6:— Leflaci, L. VI. P. ao6. 

t Forduni Scotichron. L. V. Cap. a 8 : — M^or, L. III. Cap. 9 : 
—Sim. Dunelm. P. a 19 :— Buchanan. Lib. VII. P. a 15 :-»Le(]^i. l*^ 
VL P. »o6. 
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Sbct. 1. brothers to the enjoyment of their rights. "WTule 

X^ttAPa II* _ ^ _ _ 

vxvK>» ne feemed willing to uftirp, himfclf, that throne 
from which he had juft expelled an ufurper ; a par- 
ty of his own followers confpired with the faAion 
of Donald, againft his life. Many of thefe laft were 
ftill in sur ms, when Duncan was treacheroufly flain 
by Malpedir, Thane or Earl of Mearncs*. 

Reftoratu Thb reftoration of Donald followed. The Anglo- 

AD of Do* 

mM. Saxons were banifhed. Edmund the fecond in age 
of the furviving fons of Malcolm, having fallen into 
his uncle's power, was taken off by fecret fraud, or 
by open violence. Malcolm's inftitutions were ca- 
gerly abolifhed. The cuftoms, arts, and manners 
which had been borrowed from England were 
rejefted with abhorrence. Donald haftened to re- 
duce all the inhabitants of Scotland into their an- 
cient barbarifm, as the beft (afeguard of his reign. 
%.But, he was not long to enjoy the prize of hi& 
crimes *. 

D„„^ fi. Edoar Athelino, (who, however gentle and 

tK^oner unambitious, appears to have been generous, hu- 

j^ jy mane, and not deftitute of abilities for war,) was uil- 

»o9«- ling to make a new effort in behalf of his nephe\(^p 

Rufus 

• W. Mahnfburiensy P. 150 :— Forduni Scotichron. L. V. C. a8:— 
Major. Lib. Ul. Cap. 9 :— Ldlaei Lib. VL P. ac6 :— Buchan. L. VII. 
P. a?6. 

f Sim. Dunelm. P, aao :-*FoFduni Scotichron. L. V. a a9» k^ 
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Rufiis encouraged his purpofe. He raifed an army Sect.' i. 
in England. The young princes accompanied their v,>rv-x/' 
uncle in the expedition. As they approached the 
border of Scotland, the fouthern Scots joined them 
in numbers, and with an eagerncfs which feemed 
to promife fure fuccefs. A propitious vifion of St 
Cuthbert to young Edgar, was feigned or fancied. 
It was meritorious to be unfaithful to an ufurpcr ; 
and the Scottifh chieftains, deferting Donald, re- 
paired, with an emulation of levity, to proffer their 
allegiance to the fon of AJalcolm. Donald could not 
even make his efcape, as formerly. His eyes were 
put out ; and he was caft, to languifli out the fliort 
remainder of his life in a dungeon*. 

Aftkr a feries of civil wars, and after having, AcccifJon 
for a while flaughtered one another in the quarrel of "^Edga^r? 
of rival ufurpers ; the Scots now, with one accord, 
placed Edgar, the fourth fon of Malcolm by Mar- 
garet, on the throne of his anceftors ; for, of his 
three elder brothers, Edward and Edmund were no 
more, Ethelred had betaken himfelf to a life of reli- 
gious retirement, and to the fervice of the altar f ♦ 

Edgar receiving the willing homage of the Scot- 

tifli nation, was not harraffed, like his immediate 

Vol. I. LI predeceffors, 

• Forduni Scotichron. L. V. Cap. 30 :— Chron. Sax. ao6, &c. 
t Fordun. L* V. C. %9 :— W. Malms :--^im. Dundm. aoi« 
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Cull' u Pi'^^^ccffors, by domeftic confpiracy or rebellion. 

OS'N^ Naturally gentle in his temper, and without ftrcngth 
or enlargement of underftanding ; his fpirit had 
been farther foftcned by early adverfity, and broken 
by habits of timid fuperflition, imprefled in the 
courfe of a monkifli education. One of the firft 
acts of his reign was the founding of a priory at 
Coldingham, for the entertainment of monks of the 
order of St Benedict*. The Norfe poffeflbrs of the 
northern and weftern ifles, were fubdued, during 
the reign of Edgar, by Magnus, a fiew invader from 
Norway ; the Galwegians were harraffed and alarm- 
ed by his defcents upon their coafts y and Edgar's 
northern and weftern frontiers were thus proteded 
by the diffenfions and diftreffes of his turbulent 
neighbours. With the Englilh to whom- he owed 
the fafety of his early youth, and the recovery of 
his father's fceptre, Edgar maintained inviolable 
peace ; which was more clofely cemented, upon the 
death of William Rufus, by the marriage of Matil- 
dis, the fifter of Edgar, with Henry, William's 
younger brother and fucceflbr. After a reign of 
eight tranquil years, Edgar died, on the eighth of 
January, in the year one thoufand, one hundred, 
and feven. Even his warmefl panegyrifts could 

honour 

* Fordun. L. V. C. 34 : — Copies of tlie charter may be feen ia 
Smith's Edition of Bedc's Ilift, Eccl. P. 760. The ere(5lion was ia 
honour of St Cutbbert^ and m favour of the monks of DurhanL 
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honour his memory with no higher praife, than ^^'^^^1' 
that his charader nearly refembled that of Edward v^^vO 
the Confeffor, of England *. 



Chapter III. 



Alexander the Fjrst^ 
Popularly denominated the Fierce. 

Alexander fucceeded to his brother Edgar, 
in his Scottifli dominions ; relinquifliing, with re- Accaffion 
luftance, the principality of Cumberland, to David, age "r a" 
the youDgeft of the fons of Malcolm Canmore. "*" *^*^* 
To confirm the peace which had, now for fome f/oJ^' 
time, fubfifted between Scotland and England, 
Alexander accepted, in marriage, Sibylla, natural 
daughter to his brother-in-law, Henry, the Eng- 
lifli king. David was, fome time after, married 
to Matilda, daughter of Waltheof, Earl of Nor- 
thumberland f . 



Alexander, early in his reign, applied himfelf v»goroit$ 

govern- 

to fupprcfs that diforderly licence, fcornful of fub- ment of 
ordination, which having been encouraged efpecially 

L 1 2 among 

* Chron. Mannije, in Camden : — Sim. Dunelm. aa3, 230 : — Mattli. 
Paris, P. 4S : — Major, L. III. C. 9, &c. 

f Fordun. L. V. Cap. 36, 40 :— Aldred. dc bell, ftandard. 344 :-?-. 
W. Malmlburicns, 15$, &c. 
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Vh^iu ^^^^S ^^^ northern Scots, by the contefts of the 
\^v^^ late ufurpcrs, had been rather increafed than rc- 
ftrained under the feeble government of Edgar. 
The perfonal charader of Alexander, his ardent 
temper, and daring fpirit contributed not a little to ti 
his fuccefs in overawing his turbulent fubje<%s, and 
reducing them into fubmiflion., The Scots law 
themfelves fubjecl to a fon of Malcolm, not inferior • 
to his father in thofe qualities which are xhe moft 
Indifpenfibly necefiary to the ruler of a barbarous 
people. The boldeft chieftains trembled in the pre- 
fcnce of Alexander, And his fubjefb in general, ^ 
when they compared his manners to thofe of the • 
gentle and pacific Edgar, learned to denominate 
him tif^ Fierce *. 

9eice be- WiTH England he continued to maintain that 
s^tiand friendly intercourfe which had been, now, for fomc 
Unddunngtime, eftabUflxed between the family of Malcolm 
JiuSen Canmorc and that of William the Conqueror, by 
the mutual relations and ties of prote&ion, grati- 
tude, and affinity. We are not told, that the ho- 
mage of Edgar or Alexander was either claimed or 
refufed. We hear nothing, during thefe reigns, of 
incroachments on the Scottifh or the £ngli& bor- 
ders, by the one or the other nation. The kings 

of 

♦ Forilun. L, Y, Cap. 36;— M«\|or, L. 01. Cap. 10:— 'Lcfl», L. 
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of EagUod had their eyes continually fixed cai the ^^'^^^^ 
great theatre of the Continent, where they were K^^'ysj 
deeply interefled, and on which they were eniulous 
to aA a confpicuous part. The kings of Scotland^ 
ftroggling to afcend the throne, or fettling them- 
felves, with difficulty, upon it, thought not of ex* 
tending their territories, or vindicating the inde- 
pendence of their Crown.-r-But, Alexander appears 
to have laboured, with no fmall trouble, to afiert 
another independence, that of the national church*. 

The Britons, the Irifh, the Scots having been Review of 
converted to chriftianity, before the bifhop of Rome adkai h^ 
had attained to the dignity of patriarch of the Weft, £i!|tand 
remained, for a while, ftrangers to his a\itho- und.*"*** 
Tity, The Anglo-Saxons were, in the mean time, 
converted by Romiih miffionaries* A bifliop of 
Canterbury was, confecrated by the Roman Father, 
and by him authorized to ordain other biihops, as 
the reft of Britain fhould be brought to embrace the 
Chriftian faith, and reduced into obedience to the 
See of Rome, When the Anglo-Saxons had been 
all baptized ; the Scots and Fids were next to be 
reconcikd to the Catholic church. As they were 
perfuaded to own the authority of the Fope; 
their priefts and bifliops were no longer ordained 
by the Abbot and the monks of Hyona or Dunkdd, 

but 
* Fordiin« L« Y. Cap. 36 :-^Buchaiiao. L. VII. P. 217. 
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Sect. i. but by the neareft Englifh bifliop. York was the 
K^Arsif feat of the firft bifliop in the North, as Canterbury 
had been the feat of the firft in the South of Eng- 
land. And the bifhop of York having, in confe- 
quence of this circumftance, obtained archiepifcopal 
authority over the northern diocefes : the Scottiih 
bifhops became fufFragans of that See, received con- 
fecration from its bifliop, and continued to be, in 
divers refpeds, fubjed to his jurifdidion *. 

Aiewndcr While the Scottifh bifhops were very few, and 
▼indicate their power and revenues inconfiderable ; neither 
pendence kings uor ccclefiaftics had fhewn any folicitude to 
ficotifli free the Scottifli church from a fecondary depen- 
dency upon the church of a rival kingdom. But 
the Culdees had now funk entirely into difcredit ; 
and but few of the order remained ; the biihoprics 
had been multiplied and enriched ; and the clergy 
had become eminent by their influence even on the 
civil charafter of the nation. Alexander^ therefore, 
when he, firft, had octafion to nominate a bifliop 
to the See of St Andrew's, the chief bifliopric in his 
tio9; kingdom, named Turgot, a monk of Durham, the 
confeflbr and biographer of the pious Queen Margaret ; 
but permitted him not to receive confecration from 
llie archbifliop of York, till after a train of negoci- 
^tions with the Englifli Court, and with the two 

archbiflio|>s 
. * Bcdx Hift. Ecclcs. U %6: JII, 4: I. %99 &c. 
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archbifhops of England ; nor even then, without Sect, i. 

• « • 1 ^H» III* 

an ambiguous acknowledgment by all parties ; which, v^^nni^ 
confeffing the independency of the Scottifh church to 
be, at leafl, doubtful^ feemed thus to prepare the 
way for its complete vindication, at a future time. 
The Englifh king, at the requeft of Alexander, com* 
manded the archbifliop of York to confecrate Tur- 
got, biihop of St Andrew's,— ^-D/w^ the authority of 
both churches. Turgot died. Another biftiop of 
St Andrew's was to be appointed and confecrated. 
To avoid, upon this occafion, any interference of mo. 
the archbifliop of York, Alexander fent for Ead- 
mer, a monk of Canterbury, to fill the vacant pri- 
macy of his kingdom ; artfully propofing, at the 
fame time, that the new biihop of St Andrew's 
ihould receive confecration from the hands either 
of the archbifliop of Canterbury or of the Pope 
himfelf. Eadmer accepted the invitation. The arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury was pleafed with the prof- 
peft of enlarged jurifdidion. But, Eadmcr foon 
found, that he would be as little permitted to re- 
ceive confecration at Canterbury, as at York ; and 
that Alexander had determined to free the Scottifli 
church from dependence on any foreign See, but 
that of Rome. More highly attached to Canter- 
bury than to Scotland, Eadmer refufed to comply 
with the king's wifhes. Nor would Alexander 
yield to the obftinate monk. With reludance, 

Eadmer 
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Sect. i. Eadmer thealeft the kingdom. The king not ill 
\j^^^^ fatisfied to find hitnfelf thus eafily freed from the 
prefence of a man whom he could not bend to his 
purpofes, would liften to no fubfcqucnt folicitations 
for the recal of the felf-exiled bifliop, nor meet any 
of his advances towards a reconciliation*. 



Bcncfaai- ^^^ ^^^^^ Alexander a liberal benefzidor to the 
U^^a^to Church. At an early period in his reign, he found- 
the church, ed a monaftery of Canons- Regular at Scdne. The 
monaftery ©f Dunfermline, ferunded by Malcolm and 
Margaret, was enriched by Alexander, with addi- 
tional revenues. Having efcaped from extreme 
danger of fhip-wreck, in croffing the frith of Forth, 
by landing on the fmall ifle of Inch-Colm, once a 
ieat of the Culdees ; he, in gratitude to God for 
his prefervation, eftablifhed in this ifle, tuiother 
monaftery of Canons-Regular. Thefe fame Canons 
obtained alfo from his liberality, a fettlement in an 
iflet of Loch-Tay. Upon the monks of St An- 
drew's, he beftowed thqfe land^ contiguous to 
their monaftery, which are ftill diftinguKhed by the 
name of the Boar-Chase *• 

After 

• Eadmer, P. 17. 98. 1x7. X3o> &c: — Sim. Dunelm. P. 407. a3». &c 
f Forduni Scetichron. Lib. V. 361 37. M^'or III. ro.«-Statiftica} 
Accounts, Volume XUL P. 189. 
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After a reign of eighteen years, Alexander died Sect. i. 
at Stirling, on the twenty feventh of April, in the v^v-'O 
year one thoufand, one hundred, and twenty four; j^^^. 
having furvived. his ^ueen, Sibylla, nearly three a. d. 
years*. "**• 

The hiftory of Alexander appears too fcanty for ^^J^^ 
the length of his reign. But, it fliould feem that 
the monkifli hiftorians have overlooked his civil 
tranfadions^ not forefeeing, th^tfuch would, one 
day, be of much higher importance in the eyes of 
pofterity, than defultory wars, or even ecclcfiaftical 
affiurs. In his characler, and in the fpirit of his go- 
vernment, this monarch nearly refembled his fz.^ 
ther. His fiercenefs was but neceffary energy, wi- 
thout which he might have, in vain attempted to 
redaim |^e Scots from that favage barbarifm into 
which they had impetuoufly relapfed under Donald 
Bane, and'during the wars for the fucceilion. To 
the Church, if the temper of the times be confider- 
ed, he will appear to have been neither niggardly, nor 
Weakly profiife. But, Sibylla was not a Margaret: 
flie had not talents or jcharms, to exert a powerful 
or happy influence on the mind of her hufbanda 
Her character was, at beft, but a doubtful one f . 

Vol. I. Mm Chapter 

• Ford. v. 4Q. 
t W. Malmlburicns, P. 1^8. 
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Sect. i. 

Ch. IV. . ; > 

^^---^v-x^ Chapter IV. 



Da>id the First. 

tiD^M -^ BUSIER period, and a more fplendid reign 
now open before us. David prince of Cunaberland 
fucceeded his brother Alexander. 

^'1 hft!- The contefl: concerning the independency of the 
' Scottifh Church was renewed immediately after Da- 
[,.^^', vid's acccffion. Alexander had, not long before, 
named a fucceffor to Eadmer^ But, the old diffi- 
culties, and the death of the king within feme 
months after the nomination, had prevented the 
new biftiop of St Andrew's, from being confecrated 
to his office. A legate from the Pope noy^ called a 
council of the Scottifli and Englifh clergy at Rox- 
burgh, to terminate all differences concerning the 
connexions between the churches of the two na- 
tions. The deliberations of the Council failed to 
accomplifh this purpofe. The bilhop of St Andrew's 
indeed received confecration from the hands of the 
archbilhop of York : but the queftion of indepen- 
dency or jurifdiclioa was exprcfsly left undecided*. 

A REBELLION 

• Sim. Dunelm. 25 a. —Wilkin's CodcU. I. 407— Anglia Sacra, IJ. 
*37» &c. 
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A REBELLION of the inhabitants of Moray with- Sect. i. 
in a few years after David had mounted the throne, k^tv^^ 
ferved rather to confirm than to fliake his authori- J^^MoJ^y 
ty. It foon appeared that the helm of government <i"*^*^^- 
was fleered with as fteady a hand, as in the former ^,'30* 
reign. The career of the rebels was oppofed ; they 
were totally routed at Strickathrow ; and Angus, 
their Earl and Leader, flain •. 

The king of the Scots was ftill the feudatory fub- Dividvowi 
jecl of England. He had not loft or abandoned, MrtUda,*r$ 
upon his acceffion to the Scottifli throne, either the thTEngUfh 
principality of Cumberland, the ancient fieflF of his ^^'*'^"* 
family, or the earldom of Huntingdon which he 
had acquired with his wife. It was as prince of 
Cumberland and carl of Huntingdon, that David, 
at the requeft of Henry, j<>ined the Englilh nobility 
in vowing to maintain to Matilda, this monarch's 
only furviving, legitimate child, Aer right of fuG- 
ceffion to the Englifli throne, upon her father's 
death. The princefs was, at the fame time, David's 
niece. Henry might therefore hope, that his daugh- 
ter would find her moft faithful fervant and protec- 
tor in her moft powerful fubjeft. Nor did it prove 
othcrwife f . 

M m a Not 

• Chron, Melrof, P. 165.— Order ic. Vital. P. 70a, Sec. 
f WiUielm* Malmiburiens. P. 175. 
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Sect. i. Nqt many years after the above trs^nfaftion, Hen- 

vxv^^ ry died. Ere his body could be depofited in the 

ufS?hc ^^^^ 5 Stephen, Earl of Mortaigne, and grandfon 

STron^! ^y * daughter, to the firft Norman fovereign of 

A- D. Englajid ; although he had fworn allegiance to Ma- 

"^•^' tildfi, at the fame time as the king of Scotland; 

yet, in contempt 6f his oaths, afpired to afcend the 

throne which was juftly her inheritance j and fedu- 

dog the wiflies of the people, was immediately 

crowned, as Henry's fuccefforf. 

Sd'if the While Stephen was bufied about the ceremonies 
EnSand! ^^ ^^^ coronatiou, or was eftablifhing and fortify- 
A. D. i^g l^is power in the fouthern parts of hi^ new do- 
"^•^' minions ; David zealoufly prepared to maintain Ma- 
tilda's rights in the North, • His zeal was well fc- 
condcd by his aftivity. He was mafter of all the 
counties on the northern confine of England, and 
had compelled the earls and barons by whom they 
were held, to fwear allegiance to Matilda, perhaps 
ere the ufurper was aware of His intentions, at leaft 
before meafurc;s could be taken tp oppofe him |. 

!?^ofcr But, Stctphen wanted not the abilities neceflary 
i»Hvid. but jQ ufurpation. He haftened to meet the career of 

fion makes * 

^accwith y^g gcot. His force w;as fo formidable as to leave 

Pavid 

• W. Malmfturicns, P. 177. — ^I.fatth. Pari6. P. 6%, 
f J. Hagulftad. P. i58.--Matth. Paris. P. i%. 
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David no hopes but in fubmiOion. Thofe conquefts Sect. i. 
which he had made for Matilda, were furrendered \,<v-x^ 
to Stephen. Even a part of the fieffe which he , 
had held, as the vaflal of England, were ceded to his 
fon Henry, who confented to do that homage to 
the fuccefsful ufurper, which his father ftill refolutc- 
ly refufed. David appears indeed to have retained 
the greater part of Cumberland, either in free fove- 
reignty, or as the fubjeft of Matilda. His fon was 
permitted to expert the earldom of Northumber- 
land from the favour of Stephen, in addition to 
Huntingdon, Doncafter, and the caftle of Carlifle 
which his father had refigned to him *. 

A PEACE extorted, as it fliould feem, from both The peace 
parties, by the neceffity of their, refp'edive circum- DavldTnd 
fiances, could not be lafting. The earldom of Nor- H^f^^l g^ 
thumberland was not heftowed upon Henry. Dif-fga?^ii?va- 
contents and ,confpiracies arofe among the Englifh, ^^^J*/ ^^^ 
to weaken the hands of Stephen. Matilda and her ^ j^^ 
partisans prepared to wreft the Crown from the «»36-7. 
ufurper. The king of the Scots, thus provoked 
and encouraged, and not unmindful of the fidelity 
which he had vowed to the daughter of Henry, in- 
fiandy demanded the ceflion of Northumberland to 
his fon ; and would refrain from hofiilities, only till 
Stephen fhould explicitly grant or refufe his demand. 

Stephen's 

» J.Hagulftad. P. »58:— R.H3gulflad. P.3i»:— Matth.Parii^. 6a. 
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s^cT. I. Stephens's anfwer was fuch as to inflame his wrath. 

v,^^rv/The Scots poured immediately down upon Nor- 
thumberland. Unfuccefsful in the fiege of Werk- 
caftle, they turned, in fury upon the drcumjacent 
country. A favage and tumultuary army were 
not to be withheld from the utmoft atrocities of pil- 
lage, maflacre, and devaftation, by the cold remon- 
ftrances of their leaders. All Northumbdrland be- 
came before them, one horrid fcene of bloodflied 
and conflagration, in every variety of circumftan- 
ccs, which could aggravate the barbarity of the per- 
petrators, or the mifery of the fufierers. The Scots 
feemed fo many demons of malignity and carnage, 
enjoying the horrours which they fpread around. 
The youth of Hexham gallantly, perhaps raflily took 
arms, and attacked them with fome fuccefe. It was 
but the fuccefs of a moment. The plunderers exaf- 
perated at the lofs they fuffered in this rencounter, 
aflailed the abbey of Hexham, and were, with diffi- 
culty flayed from deftroying the buildings of that 
feat of religion, and maflacring the monks, its in- 
habitants*. 



^^^^ Stephen was, in the mean time, haftemng 

^mft the northwards, to repel the invaders. At his approach, 

A.D. David drew back his army to Roxburgh. The 

"''• • Englifh 

* Forduni Schotichron, L. V. C. 49 :— J. Hagulftad, a6o :-rMattl! 
^^ris, 63. 
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Engliih monarch continued to advance ; but, avmd- Sect. i. 

^ ' Ch. IV. 

ing Roxburgh, crofled the Tweed by a different v^ry^^ 
paffage ; and wafted the Scottilh frontier ; till fome 
diftru§ of the fidelity of his troops, or alarming in- 
telligence from fome other part of his dominions, 
obliged him to retire abrupdy *• 

DAyiD returned into Northumberland. He was '^^^ ^wts 
cncouraged by the fpirit of rebellion againft Ste- p^e Ena- 
phen's government, which had now broken out,^ / 
through almoft all England. Of the northern ba- 
rons, Eufiace Fitz John had already deferted to Da- 
vid. No fdoner were the Scottiih army within the 
Englifh territories, than they renewed their former 
outrages. In vain did their king and leaders ftrive 
to reftrain them. But, at the feigned news of the 
return of the Englifh army, thofe bale foldiers; 
brave only to pillage and to difobey, fled, with pre- 
cipitation, homewards. On the border, David ftay- 
ed their flight, and laid fiege to Norham-caftle. It 
was furrendered, after a faint defence ; and difman- 
tled by the Scotsf. 

While the king, with one divifion of his army, ^-hc En^ 
lay before the caftle of Norham j his nephew, Wil- cd it cu- 
Uam, the fon of Duncan, penetrated, with another 

body 

** R. Hagulftad. P. siyc—Matth. Paris, 63. 
t R. Hagulftad. P. %\l ^-J. HaguUlad. P. 261. 
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Sect. i. body of Scots and Galwegians, through Craven, 
\^r\^^ into Lancafhire, At Clitherow, near the fources 

of the Ribble, an Englifh army were affembled to 

oppofe him. Unable to withftand the impetuous 
^ \ onfet of the Galwegians, the Englifh were totally 

routed. Heaps of fpoil, and multitudes of prifoners 

were the prize of the viftors •. ^ 

Progrefsof F»^OM Norham, David led his forces, to join the 
in Y^k- fortunes of his nephew. Fitz-Jphn who had for- 
^**^^ merly deferted to him, now enlightened his coun- 
fels, and guided his march. Stephen fore prefled 
by enemies in the fouthern parts of England, whofe 
force he could hardly withftand, came not to fup- 
port his faithful barons of the North. The coun- 
try, up to Lancafhire and Yorkfhire, was already 
ravaged by the Scots. The caftles were blockaded or 
already taken, and levelled to the ground, difman- 
tled or garrifoned. The invaders were rapidly 
urging onwards in their blafting careerf . i 

j^^ Yet, the northern clergy and barons, deriving I 

and barons ^Qm^g^ from defpair, made, in thefe drcumfian- 

oppofe the fiances, another attempt to mufter an army, and to 

deliver their country. Bernard de Baliol came, 

northwards, at the command of Stephen, to join 

th«m 

• J. Hagulftad. P. a6i :— R. Hagulftad, P. ^8. 
t J« Hagulftad. P. »6i. 
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them, with a body of cavalry* Thurftin, the aged Sect, i, 
archbiihop, held an affembly at York: »A folemn v.>^vO 
faft was fandified for three days : The priefts made 
proccflions with croffes, confecrated-banners, and 
holy reKcs ; Thofc who were to go out againft the 
enemy, made confeiEon of their fins : Thurftin gave 
his benedidion, and committed into their hands, 
his archiepifcopal croficr and ftandard : Thus pre- 
pared and armed, they matched out, in the confi- 
dence of religion and of ardent patriotifm, to meet 
the Scots. Tliurftin was too infirm, to go out at * 
their head ; but, the titular bifliop of the Orkneys, 
who was then with him, went as his vicegerent *. 

The Scots, in the mean time coUefted their feat- r^^jj^ ^ 
ttred forces into one body. They amounted to no l^^^ ^°^' 
fewer than fix and twenty thoufand men. But, 
they were loofe, irregular, undifciplined, moft of 
them without denfenfivc armour; Scots, Angles, 
Galwegians, Strathclydians, Men of the Ifles^ a 
mixed multitude, fitter to <lefolate a defenceleft 
country, and to maffacre the feeble and unarmed^ 
than to face an hoftile army in equal combat. Their 
leaders, David, Henry his fon, his nephew Wil- 
liam the fon of Duncan, and Euftace'Fitz-John, 
however prudent, and however gallant, could hard- 

Vol. I. N n ^Y 

f^ R. Hagulited, p. ^if :T-M2tth. Paris. P. 64, 
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Sect. i<ly give Union and energy in the field of battle to a 
v^rvN^ body thus compofed *• 

Negotiati- BuT, in the pride of conqueft, and trufHng in 
Peace. the ferocity, if not in the difciplined valour of his 
followers ; the King of the Scots fcorned negotia- 
tiation with thofe who endeavoured to defend York- 
fliire, in the name of Stephen. • Fea^-ful of the event 
of a battle, thofe Engliih warriours fent fucceflive 
cmbaffies to the Scottifh .camp. Two barons — of 
names which were, one day, to be iUuftrious in the 
Scottifh hiftory, — Robert de Bruce, and Bernard de 
Baliol, came to intreat peace of David, on the condi* 
tion of obtaining for his fon Henry, the earldom of 
Northumberland, in fieff from Stephen^ In his indig- 
nation at the difdain with which this propofal was 
rejefted, de Bruce haughtily renounced the fealty 
which he had formerly fworn to David, for his lord- 
|hip of Annandale. Yet again, however, was de 
Bruce difpatched by his confederates, to mollify, if 
poflible, the rage of the king of the Scots,, and to 
avert a battle of which the Engliih fiill dreaded the 
iiTue. His offers, intreaties, and perfuafions were 
vain. Had David even been willing to grant peace, 
it would have been difficult to foothe the fierceneis 
and reftrain the impetuofity of hijs nobles f • 

Thb 

^ Aldr^d. d? bclk) Standard!, P. 34a. 345 :— Matth. Paris. P. 6^. 

j; Aldred. dc bello Standard!, P. 343 
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- The facred ftandard fondly regarded by the Eng- S,^ct. i- 
luh, as a pl^ge of heavenly aid, was ereded on v^^^v^^^^ 
Cutton-moor, near North- Allerton. A pofe, tall j]Jj;^pf^^«;^ 
as the maft of a (hip, was raifed upon an high, four- ^ «"s*g«- 
wheeled carriage : On its top was a calket contain- 
ing a confecrated hoft : The banners of St Peter of 
York, of St John of J^pverly, and of St William of 
Rippon liung down its fides. Ranged around this 
ftandard, did the Englifli await the onfet of their 
enemies. The voice of religion encouraged them 
to fight in confidence of viftory, and in the full af- 
furance of the happinels of heaven, if they fhould 
glorioiifly fall; in the caufe of God and of theii^ 
Country. They had perhaps a furer fourcc of confi* 
dcace in knowing, that, accoutred as they thcm- 
fdvcs chiefly were, in complete armour j they had 
a naked, diforderly enemy to oppofe. The leaders 
paffionately harangued their foldiers, and vowed^ 
that they would conquer or perifli *. 

The Scots, in the meantime, filently advanced, order of 
tinder the concealment of a thick mifl:. They were 
all impatient to engage i and a fierce emulation of 
valour among the difierent troops of which this 
niotley army was compofcd, inflamed the native 
cwrage of them all. In the van, Ulric and Donald, 
Lords of Galloway, led on their Galwegians : Next 
N n 2 advanced 

^ Aldred. de bello Standard. P. jj^t 
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Sect. i. advanced the men of Cumberland and Teviotdalc, 

v^/-^^ under the command of Fitz-John and Prince Henry : 

The troops of Lothian and the Ifles followed : The 

king himfelf, with the genuine Scots and. the mea 

of Moray, led on the rear *. 

The Galwegians rulbed upon the enemy, with 
x*hich the loud cries of wild rage. Their fycfk onfet was irre- 
. Melted, iiftibly impetuous. Already had they fhaken, and 
1138.' almofl broken through the Englifli ipearmen> when 
'^' *** they were annoyed to terrour and confufion, by the 
attack of the archers. Their chieftains fell. They 
were fleeing in diforder,,when Prkice Henry came 
up, to fupport them, and broke through the Eng* 
lifh fquadron. The Galwegians rallying, purfued 
his career. But, at the important moment, when 
the Scots were ready to raife the fiiout of vidory ; 
an arm held aloft a bloody head ; a voice exclaimed, 
" the head of the.king of the Scots 1" the Galwegians 
threw down their arms ; the men of Lothian ficd, 
without having once aimed a weapon at the foe; 
David in vain attempted to ftop the panic, and to 
bring up thofe troops which he had referved in the 
rear. It was too late ; the battle was already irre- 
coverably loft. His nobles hurried their king from 
the danger. And the fugitive army at laft rallied 
round the royal ftandard, fo as to check the purfuit 
i / ' of 

• Aldced. de bcllo StandardI, P. 34 > . 
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of the vigors. The inhabitants of the country Sect. i. 
which they had ravaged, feizing the hour for re- v^^vx^ 
venge, cut off numbers of the Scots, in their ftrag- 
gling flight. The king, with the remains of the 
army, reached Carlifle. It was not till after he had 
here pafied fome days of es:treme anxiety for the 
fate of his fon, that this prince, efcaping through 
many hazards, joined him *• 

All was tumult and diffention among the rout - ^||»^^J°^ 
ed Scots«, They who had boafted their heroifm be ^^"^ ^"^^ 
fore the battle, knew not how to meet each others 
eyes after a ihameful flight. Each ftroyc to ex- 
cufe himfelf by accufing others. Each fiercely re- 
jeAed and retaliated reproach. They who had^bccn 
the firfl: to flee, were the loudeft in the clamour of 
'* mifconduA, treachery, cowardice !'* At laft the 
king, more by the exertion of his wifdom, than of 
his authority, foothed the tumult, and called them 
from mutual recriminations on account of the pafl:, 
to generous refolutions for the future. .With one 
accord they ardently vowed, " To perifh with him, 
to a man, rather than again defert him !** He then 
led diem to the fiege of Werk-caftle f . 

In 

• J. Hagulftad, a6» :— Aldrcd, 345, 346 :— -Fordun. LI v. C. 43 •— 
Mtfttk.Pari8.P.64. 

t R. Hagulftad. 3%^' 3^6. 
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cfn ^iV ' ^^ ^^^ *S^» '^^^ ^^ °^^ y^*^ leanied to fcek a 
v.>nr^ reconciliation with humanity. The barbarian fol- 

^ olTJid f ^^^ ^"^^ '^^^^ w^^ ^ ^"^ ^^ inftniment of pnb- 
?cb of thi Kc hatred, to bear about him, on the field of death, 
^«»t«- any fentiments of compaflion or generous tender- 
neis to individuals. But the meek fpirit of Chrifti^ 
anity began to foften the ferocity of war. The fu- 
perftition of Rome was well adapted to foothe and 
Awe the bafbarian mind. While David lay with 
his army before Werk-caftle, Alberic, the L^ate 
of Rome, came, to folicit him to confent to a Peace 
with England : For, it ihould feern^ that the £ng- 
li{h regarded their late vi&ory, rather as a tempo- 
rary efcape, than as any fecurity againft the future 
invafion of the Scots. David was^ with' little dif- 
ficulty, perfuaded to abftain, for fome months, from 
all hoftilities, except againft Werk-caftk. The Gal- 
wegians fent back the women whom they had car- 
ried away captives. The whole Scottifh army fo- 
lemnly vowed, ^* never again facrilegioufly to vio- 
late the feats of religion, nor maflacre the feeble and 
defencelefs." David, who, however urged by po- 
licy, was not, of his natural temper, inclined to 
fhed the blood, or to fpread the deiolation of war, 
•fliewed himielf ready to prevent the complaints of 
the Clergy efpecially, who came to implore redreis 
of the injuries which they had fufiered from his 
marauding foldiers. The abbey of Hexham had, 

upon 
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upon a former occafion, been pillaged by his army, Sxct. 1. 
and had obtained compenfation from his pious hor* v.>vO 
rour at the facxilegev SimiJar injuries were now 
atoned for, to the fame abbey, by a like reparation. 
It is probable, that a perfuafion, that their late de* 
feat was the vengeance of Heaven upon their facri« 
lege and barbarity, might co-operate, in no mean 
degree, with the exhortations' of the Legate, and 
with the natural remorfe of the human heart for the 
commi^on of injufiice, to induce the Scottifli king 
and Iiis army to make reftitution of their plunder, 
and to relblve againft future outrages *• 

After a gallant and obflinate defence, Werk? werk-cif. 
caftle was furrendered ta the Scots. The captors '^^^ **^"' 
razed its walls, to the ground. Thofe of the defend- 
ers who had furvived to capitulate, were generoufly 
furniihed, by David, with neceflaries, and difmifled 
iniafety. Having thus effaced the difgrace of his 
late defeat, the Scottifli king led his army home, to 
await the expiration of the truce to which he had 
confented f . 

A PEACE wa3, foon after, negotiated and conclu* 
ded, at Durham, between David aud Stephen. The «>nc>«d^ 
Engliih king granted the earldom of Northumber-^ 

land, 

• R, Hagulftad. 3^5 ;— J. Kagulftad. a64. &«. 
t R. Hagulfta^i. 3?4. 
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Sect. i. lapd, in fieflF to Prince Henry of Scotland ; retain- 
i^^r^ing only the caftle of Bamburgh and Newcaftie^ as 
pledges for the fidelity of fo potent a vaflal ; and 
even for thefe, Henry was to receive another grant 
of lands in the fouth of England. Hoftages were 
deli vered to Stephen, by the Scots, as a fecurity for 
tiicir faithful obfervance of this treaty. David, de- 
feated in his purpofe of prei&ng onwards, till he 
could join the friends of Matilda, in the fouth, and 
dethrone the ufurper; might be pleafed to fecure, at 
Icaft his own interefts, by gaining from Stephen, all 
that he could have hoped even from his Niece. 
And to Stephen, on the other hand, whofe throne 
ilill tottered under him, peace with fo formidable 
an enemy as David, would not feem too dearly pur- 
chafed at the expence of a province. — Cumberland 
was ftill held by David, either in unqueftioned fo- 
vereignty, or for Matilda *. 

!!!r"fr'i!nd. Prince Henry, again the willing vaffal of Stc- 
(hip of Stephen, went, to attend him at Nottingham, for the 

phen and * , 

Prince ratification of the treaty. From Nottingham, the 
A. D. new earl of Northumberland accompanied his love- 
reign lord, to the fiegc of Ludlow-caftle, in Wales. 
Amid the perils of the fiege, Henry was, at one 
time, dragged from his horfe, by (what may appear 
a lingular weapon) an iron hook extended from the 

wall; 
• R. Hagulftad. 3*9, 33©— M;jtth. Paris, 64,— Fordun. L,y. C. 42 
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wall; and had it not been for the gallantry with Sect. i. 
which Stephen himfelf haftened to his refcue, he v.xy-v/ 
muft have periihed by the accident.-r-The prince, 
foon after the event of this fiege, married Ada, the 
daughter of the earl of Surrey, and with her return- 
ed to Scotland. Had it not been now again, for the 
friendly precautions of Stephen, the royal pair 
would have been furprized and feiated by an angry 
baron, on their way *. 

About this time, the people of the Ifles were ex- war with 

the pcoflc 

otcd by Wimund, a turbulent monk, to harrafs the of thcidcs. 

A. D. 

Scots, on their north-weftern frontier. From the 1141. 
abbey of Fornefs, in Lancaihire. Wimund had 
been fent, with other monks, to Ruifin, in the ifle 
of Man. Encouraged by the diforderly and reillefs 
charafter, no left than by the credulity of the ifland. 
crs; he ibon forfook the cloifter ; called himfelf the 
fon of the earl of Moray who had been flain at 
Strickathrow; artfully won the favour of the chief- 
tains of the ifles ; and at laft obtained in marriage 
the daughter of Somerled, lord of Argyle, and of 
the northern ifles. Thus allied, he came, to purfue 
bis pretenfions to the earldom of Moray ; and in- 
vaded Scotland, while the great force of the Scot- 
tiih nation was engaged, at a diftance, in the £ngr 
Vol. I. O o lifli 

• I.Hagulilad. »4S. ^Thc angrj baron was Ranulph, Earl of ^ 

Cl>cfter, vhp had pretenfions to Carlifle-caftlc^ lately granted to Uenrjr« 
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Sect. i. Kfli wars. For a while, he ravaged the Scottifli 
ory-*^ coafts, flaughtcred the inhabitants of the country, 
and raifed heavy contributions even upon thofi 
whom he fpared. Troops were fent againft him : 
But, he dexteroufly eluded their attempts to dra^i 
him to ah engagement. At length, cxpofing him- 
felf to the attack of one of the bifliops of the North, 
who denied him a demanded contribution ; he wa! 
felled to the eauth by a hatchet thrown from iht 
bifliop's own hand ; his followers were driven intc 
flight ; and he himfelf, when he recovered from 
the effeci of the blow, with diflSiculty eicaped. Be- 
coming, afterwards odious to his own people, his 
eyes were put out, his manhood mutilated, and he 
was betrayed into the power of David. The huJ 
manity of this good monarch or of his fucceffor 
granted to an enemy once troublefome, but no^ 
harmlefs, after a time of imprifonment, a faft 
and comfortable, monaftic retreat for the reft of his 
days*. 



Daridvifitf A TRANSIENT viciflitude of fucccfs {^aced Matil- 
London/"^** for z momeut, on the throne of England, and 
configned Stephen to a dungeon. David, ftill faith- 



A. D. 
Ii4J. 



ful, rather to the interefts of his Neice, than to his 
treaties with her rival, repaired, in perfon, fo Lon- 
don, 

* W. Newbr. I. 79— 83 :— Fordun. VIII. C. a:—Matth. Parii 
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don, to congratulate her acceffion. But, fcarcely Sect. i. 
had he joined her> when her power was at an end ; y^^^y^ 
and, but for the fidelity of a godfon, who, at his 
own hazard, conveyed the monarch, his godfather, 
(afe to Scotland, David had here fallen into the 
hands of enraged enemies. Yet, when young 
Henry, the fon of Matilda, came, fome years after 
tliis, to Carlifle, to folicit the honour of knighthood 
from the hand of his grand-uncle; the Scottilh king 
received him with all the kindnefs of confanguinity 
and friendihip ; entertained him, with the higheft 
honours ; and efpoufed the caufe of the heir of Ma^ 
tilda's rights, with all his ancient ardouY. New 
plans of conqueft, and conditions of alliance lyere 
concerted and ratified between' them. Some in- 
roads of the Scots into Stephen's territories, follow* 
ed; but, nothing remarkable was accompliihed *• 

DAViD's^genius Was yet better qualified to earn^^^-j.^ ^ 
the milder glories of peaceful government, than to "'^ ^"""^nd 
guide the ftotm of war. His heart ftill melted at «>«'e'-ai»ty 

° , to the 

the fufferings of the vanquiflhied. In remorfe for church, 
the bloodftied of his military expeditions, he wiftied 
to have laid down his crown, and gone, in pilgri- 
mage, to end his days on the fpot, where the Savi- 
our of Men was crucified. But, the indifpenfible 
duties of his condition detained him. Either in his 
O o 2 wifdom, 

* J. Hagulftad. P. a;©, 271. 
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Sect, wifdom, or in the more luminous intelligence c 
^^•vv^ the Age in which He lived, did many of the mo&hi 
ncficial of the ancient laws and inftitutions of Scoi 
land take their origin. Several burghs obtainc 
charters from him. The biflioprics of Rofs an 
Dunkeld were* by him crefted. He had founde 
the monaftery of Selkirk, in the reign of his brc 
ther Alexander. In the courfe of his own reign 
he tranflatcd the monks of Selkirk to Kelfb, am 
eftabliflied fucceflively the abbies of Holyroodhoufe 
Melros, New-bottle, Cambufkenncth, Kinlo&, Dn' 
burgh, Jedburgh. He was alfo the founder of th< 
priory of Lefmahago, a dependency upon Kelfo. 
and of a convent for nuns, at Berwick upon Tweed 
In his reign, too, were the Knights-Templars cfta' 
bliihed at Temple in Lothian ; the Knights of Si 
John of Jerufalem, at Torphichcn in Linlithgowj 
fliire. Befide all thefe, David bellowed numerous 
other benefrdions on the Church. It niight indeecj 
be miftaken piety whurh made him thus lavifli tc 
the Clergy : But, in that age, the moft enlightened 
policy could have devi&d no happier meafure foi 
improving the cultivation of his kingdom, and d^ 
vilizing the fpirit of his people ; The clergy alone 
managed their lands with intelligence and induftryi 
Their poilcffions were often fpared as facred, whiW 
all others were defolated amidft the inceflant raw 
ges and depopulation of war foreign and intelliBCS 
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Nor would any thing Icfs powerfully fubjugating Sect. ». 
than the yoke of fuperftition, have been fufficieht v>^>rO 
to tame the ferocity of barbarians *. 

The pious cares of David were interrupted by a Death or 
heavy domeftic misfortune. — His queen died within hctf^. 
feven years after his acceflion to the throne ; and he ^i^ 
had lived, ever iince, in chafte widowhood. Hen- 
ry, his only chUd) ^ he grew up, had. been diftin- 
guifhed as the wifeft, the braveft, the gentleft prince 
of the age in which he lived : the affiftant of his fa- 
therms government, and the companion of his wars i 
the delight of the Scottifh nation, and the admira- 
tion of ftrangers. While David was gradually re- 
figning the reins of government into the hands of 
a fon fo defervedly beloved ; and while the Scots 
were pleafing themfelves with the profpeft of feeing 
one wife and good king fucceeded by another of 
equal worth and wifdom : Henry fuddenly died, on 
the twelfth day of June, in the year one thoufand^ 
one hundred, and fifty-two. He left, by his wife, 
Ada, five infant children ; Malcolm, William, Da* 
tid, fons, of whom the two former fuccefllvely 
reigned in Scotland; Mary and Matildis, daugh- 
ters f* 

But, 

• Fordun. L. V. C. 4t« 45k 4^, 47f &c :— Major. L. III. C. xi, flfec. 
t Foi4un.L.V. C. 43>44:^Major. L.UI. C. ii. 
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Sect.^i. But, David was, by this time^ of that advanced 
v--nr>-/ age, which, from frequent experience of the viciffi* 
^ft^asof ^^des of life, is Icfe fenfibly touched by misfortune. 
Piety had alfo bent his fpirit to'refignation. He bore 
the lofs of his fon, without weak deje^on or unman- 
ly forrow. The afflicted father was the firft to ad- 
minifter confolation to the weeping family and 
friends of the deceafed prince. Left the rights 
of his grand-children Ihould be difregarded, after 
his own death: he fent young Malcolm on a 
progrefs through the kingdom, that he might be 
proclaimed and recognized as heir to the Scottifli 
Crown; and having deftined to William, the inheri- 
tance of his Englifh territories, he took meafures 
equally judicious, to fecure to him, the ready fub- 
miilion of the Cumbrian and Northumbrian barons*. 

Dctth of Hardly had he accomplifhed the diftribution of 
^^J^^^ the inheritances of his grand-children, and the pro- 
i«53- vifions v{hich feemed moft likely to fecure to them, 
an undifturbed fuccefSon to the enjoyment of their 
rights } when his ftrength which had for fome time, 
declined under the infirmities of age, now wholly 
failed him ; and he was found dead in an attitude 
of prayer, in the morning of the twenty-fourth 

of 

* Forduiu V. 44 ! — Major. III. ii* 
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of May, in- the year one thoufand, one hundred, Secp. i. 
and fifty-three*. v-#^v-x^ 

We have feen, by the fcries of David's aftions, charaacr 

' , , ofDtTid. 

that he was a man of confiderabk ability no lefs fpr 
war, than for the duties of peace. The diftrafted 
condition of England during his reign, was favour- 
able to his ambition : and to have added a proviitce 
to the dominions of his family, \^s the glory of 
David, as a conqueror. He feems to have been 
more honeft than politic; for he adhered to the 
caufe of Matilda and her fon, with a fteadinefs which 
was at times injurious to his own interefts. It was 
neceffity, . not ungenerous policy, which urged him 
repeatedly to treat with Stephen. The purity of 
his private manners equalled the uprightnefs of his 
public conduft. He was affable and eafy of accefs. 
In the diftribiition of juftice, he was fingularly dili- 
gent and impartial. His piety might, in fome in- 
fiances, be weaknefs : but, how amiable a weaknefs 
originating in piety, mild and benevolent as his! In 
his views of i^nproving the manners and the condi- 
tion of his people, he was certainly as liberal as any- 
contemporary prince. If not a great man, of a ge- 
nius extenfivc, elevated, heroic : he was, however, 
a good and prudent king. 

Chap- 
^ Fordun. L. V. C. 44:— Major. L. III. C. 21. 
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Sect. i. 
Ch. t. 

K^rv^^ Chapter V. 



Malcolm iv. 

Aewffion A BOY, in his twelfth vear, fucceeded on the 
andftateofScottim throoe. The srovernment fell by confe- 
incnt. quence, into the hands of a turbulent nobility, ever 
ns3. it variance among themfelves ; more careful each 
^ of his perfonal interefts, than of the national ho- 
nour; differing in their views of public utility; 
and difobedient all to the royal authority, becaufe 
they tfiought, each, whatever might be enjoined 
by others, as the will of the monarch, to be only 
the proud command of rival fubjedte*. 

invafiont The neighbours of the Scots were not flow to 
kdandthcfeize the occaiion which the feeble, inefficient go- 

lilaoders. * 

vernment of a Minor afforded againll them. So* 
merled. Lord of Argyle and the Hebudae was the 
firft enemy that fiirred againft young Malcolm* 
This lord being defcended from the ancient royal 
family of the Ifles, had boldly rifen in arms againil 
the King who reigned in Man, and had wrcftcd 
from him, the Hebudae, the better half of his king- 
dom. Againft Scotland, his ibn-in-law, Wimund, 
{lad.not been equally fuccefsful. It was of pretence 

to 

* Fordun. VIII. C. i, a. &c. Chron. Mplro(iit 
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to profecute the rights of Wimund's children, that Sect. i. 
Somcrled came now againft the Scots. For a feries v.,— y— ; 
or years, he continued to infcft and alarm fometimes 
the coafts, fometimes the interior country of Scot- ^ 
land, ^^here it lay adjacent to his own territories, 
with various fuccefs; till Jiis forces were, at laft, de- 
feated with terrible flaughter, and he himfelf, with 
his fon Gillcolin flain, at: Renfrew, in the year 
one thoufand, one hundred, and fixty-four *. 

In the mean time, a more formidable enemy Jncroach- 
arofe, to annoy the Scots on their fouthern frontier, the Eng- 
Stephen of England ended an unhappy reign, with- 
out being able to tranfmit the fceptre in his own fa- 
mily. He was fucceedcd by Henry II. the fon of 
Matilda. Henry ambitious of exalting his power, 
and of enlarging his dominions on all fides, difre- 
garded his promifes to David, and demanded from 
his grandfons, the cfeffion of their Englifli fieflfe ;- 
which they, in their prefent condition, had neither 
force nor policy to withhold. Malcolm went to at- 
tend the Englifh kinpj at Chcfter ; furrcndered to 
him, the counties of Northuml^erland and Cumber- 
land^ and did homage for Huntingdon, the only 
poffcffion of his family, in England, which he was 
permitted to retain. The Scots murmured againft 

Vol. I. P p thefc 

* Fordun. VIII. ».— Major. IV. 4 :— Chr. Maunia apud Cam- 
dcnum. 
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Sect. i. thefe conccffions of their young king. But, wha 
v-y^^^^ Henry had once acquired, was not to be wrcftcc 
from him. To obtain from his hands, the honoui 
of knighthood, Malcolm afterwards followed hin 
into France, and fought under his banner. Tht 
Scots beheld with indigqation, while their fove 
reign attended, as an obfequious vafial, on his inof< 
pow erful and politic rival. They recalled him home 
with a fummons which he did not venture to difre- 
gard. Soon after his return, a band of confpira. 
tors from among his nobles whom he had convoked, 
; to meet him in parliament, at Perth, fought to fcizc 
his perfon :* And the confequences might have been 
fatal : But, he was faved by the timely interpoiitioQ 
of the Clergy ; and harmony reftored *. 

The Gal. The Galwcrian chieftains had fallen, fincc thq 

wcj;ians re- *^ 

palled and rcduftiou of the capital of Strathclyde, into an un^ 

ftibducd. . 

certain dependence upon the Scottifh monarchy. 
When at peace with the Scots, they did homage to 
their fovereigns, and ferved occafionally in their 
armies. In the Englifh wars, they were diflinguifb^ 
ed equally by diforderly valour and favage rapacity^ 
With the ScoTs, their intercourfe was oftener hoi 
tile, than peaceable. They then fcornfully renoun 
ced dependence, and ravaged the country of Scot 
land, with a fury that was exafperated, not roiti 

gatci 
» Fordun. VUI. 3. 4 : R. Hovcdcn, 491, 49% : Chron. S. Crucis- 
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gated, by the relations of neighbourhood, and the ^bct. i. 
remembrance of former familiarity. While the v.>^vn^ 
counfels of the Scots were diftrafted ; and enemies 
arofe againft Malcolm, on all fides, within and wi- 
thout his dominions ; the Galwegians, taking part 
with the Ifla^ders, and with Somerled, whofe fate 
has been related, rejected all alliance with the Scots, 
and ravaged that fide of Malcolm's kingdom which 
lay contiguous to their country. Malcolm took 
arms to chaftife and reprefs them. Twice he invad- 
ed Galloway ; and was as often obliged to retire 
from a region of which the interior mountains, 
marihes, and forefts were hardly acceffible to any 
but their native inhabitants, and before a people, 
whofe mode of fighting was impetuous and difor- 
derly, as being thus beft adapted to their local cir- 
cumftanccs. He returned againft them, a third 
time. They could withftand his arms no longen 
Fergus, refigning the Lordfhip of Galloway to his 
fon Uchtred, retired himfelf, to end his days in the 
abbey of the Holy-Rood. Uchtred did homage to 
Malcolm, and furrendered himfelf into his hands. 
From this time, the Galwegians fell, ftill more a. n. 
and more under fubjeftion to the Scots ; till they 
were, at length, undiftinguifhably intermingled with 
their conquerors; and their ancient independency 
was forgotten •• 

P p 2 In 

* Fordani Sc«tichroii. L. Vfll. C. 4 : Cbron. San<5lx Crucisj apud 
Angliam Saaam. V. I. P. lOt, 163. 
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^Ch^V'* '^ ^^^^ ^S^ of disjointed governments, oneprovincc 
V^^v^^ or feudal lord inceffantly broke out into rebellion, 
ff dJ'e^'iR-" through all the monarchies in Europe, as another waa 
o? Morly fubdued. The inhabitants of Moray rofe in arms 
^]^f againll Malcolm's government, foon after he had 
conquered the Galwegiaiis. They wa;e of Danifh 
origin : They had frequeiit correfpondence, as li 
fliould feem, with tjie Danifli inhabitants of the 
Orkneys and the Hebudae, and probably, too, with 
their parent flock in Scandinavia. It might be in 
concert with the Wanders and the Galwegians, that 
they now rebelled. Their infurrcdion was fpeedily 
quaihed. They filflfered confifcations, and other 
punifliments which appeared adequate to their guilt, 
andfuflicicnt to difable them from future turbulence*. 



Portions The fupreme legiflativ.e body of the Scottiih na- 
fheswttmi tion had, by this time, affumed a regular, feudal 
tL' tiu"'frf-* form. Not content with fliaring in the fimplc 
Mdwim. legiflative' authority, the nobles and burgeffes in 
parliament took part alfo, in the executive ; at leaft 
whenever a monarch was weak enough to endure 
their incroachments, or fo ^ife as to alk their affif- 
tance and advice. Malcolm folicited the confent of 
his parliament to the marriages of his fitter, Mar- 
garet with Conan, Count of Brittany, — Ada to 
Florence, Count of Holland, — at the fame time 

when 

* Forduni Scotichron. L. VIII. Ci 6 : Major L. IV. C. 4. Folio, s^' 
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when he demanded fubfidies for marriage-portions S^ct. i. 
to the princeffes*- v^'V^J? 

Again, Malcolm owning himfelf the vaffal of the ^^^^. 
Englifti king, repaired to his Court, and did homage J^"gg*"^7 
to Henry apd his infant fon. But, the'Scottilh 
Clergy, at the fame time, more pertinacioufly ftrove 
to vindicate their national church from dependence 
upon that of England. The archbifhop of York 
obtained from Pope Alexander III. the powers of a 
papal. Legate, over Scotland. The Scottifh Clergy- 
evaded fubmiffion to his authority by an appeal to 
the Pope himfelf f. 

Malcolm was cut off in the flower of his age. Death ana 
In the firft years of his reign, he was miflcd by m^o^!*^ 
counfellors attached to the interefts of England, f,5^; 
and by admiration of the fplendid qualities of 
Henry. After his return from France, he ap- 
pears to have extricated himfelf with fufficient abi- 
lity and addrels, out of thofe difficulties in which 
his early political errors had entangled him. In his 
laft years, his health had probably become feeble : 
he declined into unmanly fuperftition : and his bro- 
ther William, had already pre-occupied the govern- 
ment, by the general encouragement of the nation, 

when 

• Forduni Scotichron. L. VIIL C. 7 : Chr. S. Crucis. 
\ Diccto. P. J36. : Exccrpta ex Chron. Scot. Folio 85. M. S. S. 
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Sect. i. when Malcolm died, on the 28th of December, in 

Ch. VI. ' 

v^^v>^ the year one thoufand, one hundred, and fixty-five. 
It was in the twelfth year of his reign, and the 
twenty- fourth of his life ; a period too fhort to have 
aflforded him time for the formation of fteady habits 
of thought and aftion. Yet, had not Henry art- 
fully gained an undue afcendency oyer his inexpe- 
rienced youth, he might have been one of the moft 
popular, as he was certainly one of the moft gallant 
of the Scottifh monarchs *. 



Chapter VI. 



William. 



Acccffion ^ ILLIAM, already poffeffed of the regal autho- 
SffDf^ rity, was crowned, inftantly after his brother's 
^'^' death. The nation might expcft fromi him the re- 
1165^6. covery of thofe territories which had been, with 
too ready facility, ceded by Malcolm. But, at the 
demand of the reftitution of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, Henry only amufed William with pre- 
tences, and foothed him with promifes ; till the ho- 
neft Scot was inticed to follow the crafty Norman 

into 

• Chron, Mclros. P. 169: Fordun. L. Vm. C. 6. 10. n. 
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into France, and there to fervc a campaign tinder Sect. i. 
his banners*. 



Wjjlliam foon found, that no voluntary concet Negotutu 

' ' 011s with 

lions were to be hoped from the man with whom the Kmg» 

* of France 

he had to deal. He returned indignant : and flxortly and £ng- 
after, fent ambaiTadors to folicit the alliance of the 
French monarch againft the king of England. Yet, 
a war with the Englifli was not the inftant confe- 
quence. William,- with his brother David, again 
attended Henry at Windfor j they did homnge, at 
his command, to his fon Henry, raifed, at this 
time, by his father's fondnefs, to royal honours ; 
and the digixity of Knighthood was conferred upon 
David f. 

At length, an opportunity arofe, which feemed wiiiiam 
to invite William to right himfelf by force of arms, fed" racy »- 
Young Henry afpired to fhare his father's power, ^!" "*^'*" 
and fought to wreft from him violently, that which ^l^] 
he would not voluntarily refign. A confederacy 
was. formed, under the aufpices of the king of 
France, to compel the king of England to Ihare hijt 
dominions with his children and his rival neigh- 
bours. William joined the confederacy. The 
younger Henry granted, what was not his own ta 

give; 

* Chron, Melros. I'jo*: Fordun. VIIT. iz, 13. 
t Fordun, VIU. u : JBcncdift. Abb, P. 4, 5. 
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Sect. i. give; to William the earldom of Nerthumbcrland; 
\^,^>r^ to David that of Cambridge, The Scots, upon 
this, invaded England*. 

utwcin" They befieged, but could not take Werk-caftle 

ana Eng- *"^ Carlifle. After wafting the circumjacent coun- 

^^' try, they returned home, without having made any 

tenable conqueft. They were followed by an Eng^ 

lifli army, who, in like manner, ravaged the iron- 

tier countries of Scotland. A truce was then^con- 

cluded, which for a time delivered the Scots from 

the evils of invafion, and allowed the Engliih to re- 

. turn to domeftic warf. 

William The truce expired. David, by^the conceifion of 
ibncr by^ his brothcr, now Earl of Huntingdon, was invited 
lirh.^"^ to lead the partisans of Young Henry in the fouth. 
William led an army into Northumberland. The 
greater part of this army fpread over the country, 
to plunder and deftroyj whik the king himfelf, 
with a feleft body, affumed the care of watching the 
motions, and checking the excurfions of the Eng- 
liih garrifon in Alnwick-caftle. Meanwhile, the ba- 
rons of Yorkfhire advanced to meet the invaders -, 
not waiting ina&ive, till their own fields ihould be 

wafted 

• Bcncdidt. Abbas. P. 51 : Fordun* L. VUL C. ai. 
t Fordun. 8. Cbron. L. VIU. C. »i : Chron, Mdroa^ xya ; W. 
Ncwbf , »o6» 
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yafted, and their own houfes fet on fire. Thofe Sect. i. 

Ch. IV. 

»'ho thus came on, were, in all, but four hundred v,xv-o 
lorfemen. They preffcd impatiently forward; 
Fcorning to halt, on account of either darknefs or 
Fatigue, till they (hould be within fight of the ene- 
my. William was not aware of their approach. 
He was at feme diftance from his own fcattered ar- 
my, with only a flendet troop of fixty perfons in 
his company. To his eye, the Engliflj feemcd, at 
Grft, but a party of his own men, coming in from 
the fpoil of the country. Inftantly fenfible of his 
miftake, he however charged them, with more gal- 
lantry of valour, than prudence. His valour was 
vain. He and his companions were foon their pri- 
foners. He was fecured beyond the chance of a ref- 
cue. Several of his barons who came up, when it 
was too late,- could only furrender themfelves, .to 
Ihare his captivity. H6 was firft confined in the 
caftle of Richmoild, but afterwards, by the caution 
of Henry, fent to Faliife in Normandy •* ' 

The Scots- of William's army, having, in their The Scots 
firft confternation and rage, maflacred fome Eng- th^i.- king 
liflimen, their fellow-foldiers, whom they fufpecled of the mi^^ 
of having betrayed him, then abandoned their fpoils, pcndcncyr 
and retreated precipitately home. David of Hun- 
tingdon, at the news of his brother's captivity, haf- 

VoL. II. C^q tcned 

* Chron. Mclrofs. P. 173 J Fordun. VIII. %z. W. Ncwbr. aiz— 9i^# 
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Sect. i. tcned from Leicefter, and returned to Scotland; 

Ch, VI. * 

>0^^^ The Scottifh nobles foon agreed with him, to pur- 
chafe the freedom of their monarch by furrendering 
the national independency. William fcorned not 
to accept his liberation on terms fo humiliating. 
He, with' his clergy and barons, did homage tc 
Henry at Yorkj For, the Scottifh Clergy we« 
<:ompclled to an equivocal corifeffion of the fupre 
macy of the Englilh Church, at the fame time whec 
V the Nbbles and thrfr fOvefeign betrayed the indc. 
pendence of the kingdom ; but being more fubtic 
and crafty than the nobles, and having a foreign 
Pontiff to appeal to, the Clergy would confent to 
no verbal fubmiilion which was not expreffed ia 
language to which they might afterwards afcribe i 
very different import. To gain ' efficacy to this 
treaty, the Englifh king alfo required as pledges, 
the caftles of Rokefburgh, Berwick, Jedburgh, E- 
dinburgh, and Stirling ; while David of Hunting- 
don and other Scottifh noblel^were delivered up to 
him, as hoftages. Thus ignominioufly was Wil^ 
I liam's "deliverance purchafed. But, he was dear to 
his fubjefts, and to a brother ^ho would not fup- 
plant him; And Henry was well fkilled to profit 
to the utmoft by every advantage which the courie 
6f events put into his hands, no lefs than to extriJ 
Gate hinafelf with as little difadvantagc as poflible 

out 
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>ut of any difficulties in which he might be en- ^^^J;^^!' 
:angled *. v.^orV 

Ecclesiastical difputes which ended in vindi- Tranfa^fii- 
:ating and confirming rather than fubverting the Ore year 
freedom of the Scottifh church, were the firft pub-ti \v;!:t. 
lie tranfaftions of importance which palled in Scot- tum out of 
land, after William's return from his captivity/'^^'*^^^' 
He, in the mean time, founded the abbey of Aber- 
brothock in honour of his friend, Thomas a Bcck- 
et, who had lately fuffered a violent death which 
his contemporaries efteemed martyrdom. An infur- 
recUon in Ro&4bire fliortly after demanded the pre- 
fence of the king, to repress it ; and he eflabliflied, 
at this time, two garrifons for the future fupport of 
the royal authority in that wild and remote pro- 
vince. A contention with the Pope concerning the 
filling of a vacancy of the See of St Andrew's, and 
M ith fome of the Engliih Clergy, as infiruments of 
the Pope's authority,^ — tried William's firmnefs and 
political addrefs for feveral years immediately fub- 
fequent to the laft event. It ended, at length, in a 
compromife, in which William and the Pope fatis- 
Ced each other by mutual conceffions. The earl- 
dom of Huntingdon forfeited by William and Da- 
Qjl 2 vi4 

* Fordun. Vlfl. 24 : Rymer's Foedcra. T. I. P. 39, R. cle Diccte, 
^1 &c. 
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c^H^i'v.' ^^^' when they took arpis againft Henry, was about 
\,>rv^^ this fame time, reftorcd to them ♦. 

^l^n'oaT. '^ *^^ preceding reign, the Galwegians had in- 
loway, and deed becn fubdued, but not civilized. They were 

paancation ^' 

ofthofe ftill the fame favage, ferocious race. The people 

diflurban- . ' r r 

ccf. could not, at a bidding, adopt the manners of the 

1186.* Scots. Their lords could not at once forget, how 
lately they had been independent fovereigns. In 
the general diforder during William's captivity, the 
Galwegians threw oflFthe Scottifli yoke. Then dread- 
ing the vengeance of the Scots, they proflFered thdr 
immediate homage to Henry. They were, in the 
mean time, diftradted by inteftine diiTenfion : and 
one of two brothers, their lords, was treacheroufly 
murthered by the contrivance of the other. Wil- 
liam invaded their country. By his authority, a 
temporary pacification was accompliflied ; and the 
Galwegians returned, for a time, to their allegiance. 
It was not long, however, till Gilbert who had 
murthered his brother, impetuoufly entered Scot- 
land with an hofdle army. But, his death foon 
opened room for Roland, the fon of the murdered 
Uchtred, and the partizan of William, to recover 
the poffeffions and authority of his father. With the 
bold ambition of the deceafed Gilbert, Roland grafp* 
ed alfo at the inheritance of Duncan, Gilbert's fon. 
The king of England interpbfed, to proted Duncan. 

Roland 
^ Fordun, VIII. aj. aS: Chron. Melrof. 174; R. Hovden, 599, &c. 
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Roland was thus compelled to yield up Carrick, and Sect. i. 
to content! himfelf with the poffeffion of that tern- i^on^ 
tory which fiill retains the name of Galloway. Both 
Roland and Duncan ieem'to have now acknowledged ' 
themfelves, the vaffals of the Scottifli king *. 

The fubfequent years of William's vaflalage paf- Marriage 
fed without many remarkable events, to diftinguifh with other 
them. He accepted in marriage from the hand of Jong. 
Henry, Ermengardc, .the grandchild of an illegiti- 
mate daughter of Henry's grandfather He defeat- 
ed and flew Donald Bane; a defcendent of Duncan, 
the fon of Malcolih Canmore; who afpiring to ufurp 
the throne, had feized Rofs, and ravaged Moray. 
The long-continued ftruggle of the Scottifli Clergy, 
to emancipate the national Church from dependence 
upon that of England, now ended fuccefsfuUy 
and Clement the Third, by his Papal authority, 
declared the Scottifli church to be free from all 
fubjedtion, unlefs immediately to the See of Rome. 
Henry having ofiered to reftore the caftles of Rox- 
burgh and Berwick, but at a rate at which the Scots 
and their king refufed to purchafe them ; thofe for- 
trefles remained fiill in the hands of the EngUfli, at 
the time of his death, in the year one thoufand one 
hundred and eighty nine. With the death of Hen- 

• Fordun. VIII. 25, Sec. 



^ 
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c^H^'v'* ^^* terminated the feudal fubjeaion of Scotland to 

V^ow/ England % 

• 
The^Cro- Jhis WIS the ag^ of the Crufadcs. Religion 
mingling its influeince on focial life, with that of 
the feudal government, of the abfence of induftry 
and arts, and of almoi): inceflant wars, had produ- 
ced, among the warriours of Europe, a generous 
ardour for perilous adventure by which .wrongs 
might be redreffcd, or weaknefs protected, — ^a he- 
roiim panting for that praife which the holy and 
the genile Would beftow on their defenders and de- 
Uverers, While this fpirit was kindling in every 
young warriour's breaft, the voice of fuperftitious 
piety loudly invoked the gallant and the zealous to 
refcue the Holy Land from the profane ufurpation 
of infidels. The fcene on which chiefly had the rc^ 
velations of Heaven been communicated to men, 
and which had been fandified by the prefence, by 
the miracles and the^fufferings of the Son of God, 
feemed, in the eye of fuperflition, to be the com- 
mon patrimony of Chriftians, a fort of central tem- 
ple, where they might all meet and worflup together* 
The recovery of this territory out of the ynhallow- 
cd hands into which it had faUen, was reprcfented 
as the mofl; meritorious fervice in the fight of God« 
that chriftians could perform : Every crime might 

thus 
• Chron. Melrofs. P. i-6 : Fordun Vm. a8 : R. Hovcijen 651* 
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thus be atoned : A treafure of merit might, at the Sect. i. 
fame time, be acquired', fufficient to compcnfate for v--ry-s^ 
all fubfequent errors : To have, before death, form- 
ed barely the purpofe of going, in martial pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, gave new confide^^^ to the 
dying linner : He who had already begun his expe- 
dition, died in full afTurance of immediate h^ppinefs 
in Heaven : He who fell in combat with the Infi- 
dels, breathed his laft in higher rapture, than the 
ancient Celtic and Scanian heroes who laughed, 
with proud joy, in death : To die on the fpot where 
the Saviour of the world was crucified, was fimply 
to pafs from one region of felicity to another. No 
foul could refift thefe allurements. Glory fired the 
hopes and.wiihes of the warrioun But, fear, re- 
morfe, the tender meltings of penitence, and the 
certainty of a licence to commit favourite crimes, 
operated upon all conditions, characlers, ages, and 
fexes ; and all were willing to enter upon a journey 
to heaven, which promifed, at the fame time, am- 
ple gratification to their deareft earthly paffions. Of 
thefe adventurers, famine, fatigue, and difcal'e cut 
off vafl; numbers in the firft expeditions. But, the . 
exciting motives flill continued to operate. Jeru- 
falem had been conquered and loft ; the Chriftians 
of the Weft had been compelled by the arms of the 
Saracens, to relinquifli moft of the principalities 
which they had eftabliihed in Afia ^ when a fixth 

crufadc 
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c*"v'' c™^^^^ was preached in Europe; and the Sovc- 
v.^vxj' reigns of Germany, France, , and England were ex- 
cited to feek the mingled glory of piety and hero- 
ifm, on tKe plains of Paleftine, already fo often delu- 
ged witlifHfood *. 






JJlh of"^' RicHARp of England, before he fliould join this 

frecd7rom expedition, was willing to fecure, if poffible, the 

dc ^en-^*^ tranquillity of his dominions, during his intended 

En" Ui!d ^^^e^^e* Money was alfo to be procured, by what- 

A. D. ever means, for defraying the expences of his ad- 

venture. He invited the Scottifli king to his court 

at Canterbury ; and, for a ftipulated compenfation 

of ten thoufand mcrks^erling^ releafed him and his 

kingdom from that feudal dependency on England, 

into which they had been reduced by his captivity ; 

reftored the caftles, alfo, of Roxburgh and Berwick; 

and engaged to put William fpeedily in poffeiSon of 

any other parts of his ancient property, which miglit 

yet remain in the hands of the Englifh. David, th 

brother of the king of the Scots, took the crofs, and 

followed Richard to the Holy Land f . 



c 



Unfartn- 
nateadvei 
turesofDa- 



David was little lefs unfortunate in this expedi- 
natcadvcn- i{q^^ ^^^n the mouarch whofe banners he followed. 
Hund"^-"^^ He was fliipwrecked on the coaft of Egypt j purcha- 

ton. feJ 

• Matth. Paris, paflrTn, ab initio ; & fab Ricardo primo, &c. 
+ Benedi^. AbbaS; 575. — ^Rymeri Focdera, I. 64- — ^Matth. Paris, kc. 
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fed from flavery by a Venetian ; redeemed from this Sect, i. 
man, at Conftantinople, bjj feme Englifh merchants; v,>v>^ 
after efcaping through many fubfcquent p^ils, in 
his return home, again ihipwrecked on the coaft of 
Scotland ; but welcomed^ at laft, from adventures 
fo various and unfortunate, with a kindnefs of his 
royal brother, and his ancient friends, warm, as if 
he had returned rich with fpoils, and illuftrious 
from vi<aories. It was nearly on the fituation of 
the future town of Dundee, that he landed. Re- 
ceiving from the king, a grant of a certain extent 
of the circumjacent territory, he became the foun- 
der of that town. The mohaftery of Lindores, and 
I church dedicated to the Virgin Mary at Dundee 
vere rooniunents of his pious gratitude to heaven 
for his prefervation ♦. 

William continued to employ his cares in efta- 1^^^^ 
ilifliing the interefts of his family, and maintaining ^^J^^^^j"^^ 
he authority of his government. His nobles did '" p*"^^* 
lomage to his daughter, at this time tlic apparent n«ft- 
leirels of his dominions* De Morevillc, conflable 
)f the kingdom, dying, was fuccceded in this great 
)fficc, by Roland, lord of Galloway ; by whom it 
cems to have been inherited, in the right of his 
rife, the lifter of de Moreville. A new coinage al- 

Vol. I. Rr tered 

* Chron. MclroC 17S.— -Bocthii XIIL 276.— —Small's Statift. ' 
kcountofDundeci 
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Sect. i. tcTcd thc chander of the Scotdih incmey. A te- 

Ch. ^- . . . , . , . 

VriTv^x^ belfion ariiing in Csuthne&y the king mardied, in 
perfon, to fappreis it; By his adivity, the rdxls 
tj97J ^^^^ fpecdlly difconcerted and difperied ; rifing a- 
gain in anns» diey were again routed by thc king's 
ibrcesy near Invemeis j Rodcric, one of thdr lead- 
ers, flain ; and his brother Torphin made captive, 
emafcubted^ deprived of fight, and cafi, to perifli 
in a dungeon *-• 

iMfputes JoHK, King of England,, the brother and faooef- 
Un^. for of Richard, again turned the jealoufy of his 112- 
1309.' tion againft the Scots. William had done homage 
to this m<march for the fiefi which he polBeflbd ii> 
England* But,, mutual di%ufts were foon after pro- 1 
duced between thefe princes. John laid the fom^ 
dations of a cafUe at Tweedmouth. William un- 
willing to fuffer thc eftabliflunent of an Engliih gar- 1 
rifon in a {dace which he perhaps reckoned to be 
^thin his own dominions, repeatedly interrupted 1 
the builders, and demoliihed what they had con- 
ftruded. The Engliih' monarch at length advanced i 
to Norham with an hoftUe army. The king of the 
Scots led his forces to c^pofe him. No war enfaed; | 
for, their barons mediadag between the two fove* 
Kigns, the armies were difmiffed, and a Peace con^ I 
eluded. It was fiipulated on the part of John, that 

hd 

* FordmL Vm. 56, 59.— .Cfaioiu MdniC iSb. I 
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he Ihould never rebufld the caftle of Twcedmouth, Sect, u 

Ch. VI. 

while WiUiam agreed to pay him, in conipenfatioH, \.>nrs/ 
the fum of fifteen thoufand merks, and delivered 
his two daughters into John's hands, that he might 
procure for them, fuitable matches. William, pau 
cific in his temper, and now old and infirm, rejoi- 
ced to put chafe peace, even upon terms at the ine* 
quality of which his fubjeds murmured *« 

His fubfequent rdgn was diilinguiflied oiily tyi>o«emc 
domeiHc tranla^ons and events. A fudden fwdl*o'^ ^ 
ing of the Tay overflowed the ancient town of Perth 
in which William with his family and his Comrt 
happening then to refide, they with difficulty efca^ 
ped from the danger (C). A parliament aflfembled 
at Stirfiog, granted the King, an aid of 1 6,000 merks, 
for the payment of that fum with which, in the con- 
clufion of the late peace, he had engaged to gratify the 
Englifh monarch; the Barons contributing ten, the 
Boroughs, fix fisteenths of the fum granted. In- 
vaders from Irdand, wafted Ro(s-flure. But, Guth# ^' b. 

1 2X1. 

red, their Leader, being betrayed by his followers, 
into the hands of the king's fervants, fi^on expiated, 
by an ignominious death, the alarip which he had 
excited, and the outrages he had perpetrated f. 

R r 2 William 

• Fordun. VIH. yi, 7«.— Chron. Mdrof. 183— Foedcra, I. 155^ 
t Fordiuu VIII. 7a, 73> 7^*— ^hron. MclroC 185. 
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^ch'^VI* William, after a tedious illnefe, died at Stiriing» 
\^r>o^ on the fourth day of December, in the year one 
tir4.' thousand two hundred and twelve, the fcventy- 
St'^if^cond of his age, the forty ninth of his reign. His 
WiUiam. charafter is not diftinguifhed by any eminent proofs 
of genius for either the enterprizes of war, or the 
arts of peace. Yet, the eagerneis with which his 
fubjefts ranfomed him from captivity, ihewed him 
to be dear to them. The tranquillity which cMef- 
ly fiievailfed in'Scotland, for the latter part of his 
reign, was fdvourat>le to the improvement of fo- 
eial order, and the progrefe of civilization. To have 
reigned fo long, and died at laft in peace, implies 
that he pofTcfled moderate, if not exalted talents for 
government. ITie praftices were moft probably 
difingenuous,' by which he fupplanted his brother, 
Malcolm, in the favour of the nation. His confe- 
deracy with the fon of Henry of England, againft 
his father, was ungenerous and immoral: But, 
when were the laws of morality refpefted by the ri- 
valry of nations, or the rage of war ? *. 

itu pofte- By his wife, Ermengarde de Beaumont, he left 
"^^' ap only fon who fucceedjU him. Before his mar- 
riage to Ermengarde, TiX illegitimate children had 

bcei^ 

• Forduni Scotichron. VIIL 79. 
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been already born to him, by maidens whom he had ^^- ••> 

^ wHa Vila 

debauched *. Vn-t^tn/ 



iai4« 



Chapter VII. 

Alexander the Second. 

Alexander fucceeded on the throne of his fa- ^,f^. 
thers, in tjie feventeenth year of his age, — ^This ^^*'^^2j; 
was the aera of the Great Charter of Englifli Liber- JJI^J^^f yi^ 
ty j ^nd the Barons of England had taken arms a* ^^^ 
g-jinit King John. They obtained the aid of Alex" 
aiificr, by offering to furrender to him, the often 
difj lited pofl'effions of Carlifle and Northumberland, 
Lu bfJieged Ncnham-Caftle ; but, in vain. John, in 
the njean time, came northwards, to reprefs this in- 
•valion, and chaftife thofe barons who had invited it. 
KiS army wafted Yorkfliire aiid Northumberland; 
piuM 'Cling, burning, malfecring whatever met their 
f u y . I Mtering Scotland, they ravaged, in the fame 
nianner. its adjacent diftrifts. The towns of Dun- 
bar, Haddington, Berwick, with the priory of Col- 
dirjjhara, were burnt to the ground. But, John 
was foon obliged to withdraw £rom a country al- 
ready too poor and defolate^ to afford either obje^ 
worthy of his wrath to deftroy, or fubfiftencc for 

% hit 

* For^un, &c. 
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.Sect. i. his forces. Alexander, in his turn, depopulated 
Ky^Y"^ Cumberland ; and the abbey of Holmcultram met 
the fame dcftruftion from the Scots, which the pri- 
ory of Coldingham had fuflfered from the Englifli. 
The monkifh hiftorians of thefe tranla6tions, relate, 
with apparent delight, that two thoufimd of the fe- 
crilegious Scots perifhed in the flooded current of the 
Edep; After a temporary retreat into his own ter- 
ritories, Alexander returned, and pofl*^[ing himiHf 
of the city of Carlifle, then marched on fouthwards, 
and joined the Englifh barons ; who had invited al- 
fo the king of France, to aid them in withfbmding 
the tyranny of John *• 

interfe- JoHK could find uo refouroc againft fuch a com- 
yopermhebinatjion of enemies, except in the protedion of the 
wlfs! ft'i- Papal See. He fubmitted himfelf and his Idngdom to 
fubmlmon ^he Pope. His foes were excommunicated ; and a- 
thonty" & "^o^g ^^^^?» Alexander and the Scots. While A- 
^^A*" b. Icxandei:, un^wed by the curfes of the Roman Pon- 
'*'7. tiff, befieged the cafile of Carlifle, or"* advanced into 
the interior parts of England ; his royal Ally from 
France, was fliamefrilly defeated at Lincoln ; after 
which, forgetful that he had fiipulated never to de- 
fer t his Confederates, he made a feparate peace with the 
enemy, did penance, and was reconciled to the Holy 
FroteAor of England. Al^nder thus abandoned, 
' retired to his own confines, and fought recondlia- 

tion 

f Chron. Melrof. 189, X9e.— Mattb. Pari^ 1911 &c. 
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tion with the Pope. The Legate then in England, ^^^"^^jj- 
fent two bifliops, in his name, whom the Scottilh v^^v^^J* 
king met at Tweedmouth, and received abfolution 
from their hands. The town of Carlifle was then 
yielded up to the Englifli: and Alexander did ho- 
mage to Henry, the fon and fucceffor of John, for 
the Earldom of Huntingdon, and hk other fieSs in 
England *• 

The Scottilh nation were however ftill under ex- Ncg©ti»ti- 
communication. The Legate and his creatures, taking Rome ana 
advantage of this drcumftancc, enriched themfelves ^"1*1)^ 
by a fcandalous traffic of fpecial abfolutions. But, 
the national clergy foon fent a deputation of three 
biihops to Rome, to obtain a general pardon of 
thofe offences by which the fentence of excommu- 
nication had been incurred. Their profeifions: of 
penitent fubmiifion were readily liftened to^ the ab- 
folution which they required, was granted; and 
the liberties of the Scottifli Church were confirmed. 
Pope Honoriu9 ihewed himfelf little lefs impatient 
to grant them, than they themfelves were to obtain 
his pardon and favour. The controverfies yet fubw 
filling between Alexander and Henry, were to be 
referred to the determination of Pandolph, the Pa- 
pal Legate.-— After various negociations. in which 
ihe Pontiff ftill took part, the tranquillity of Britain 

was 

• Cbroa. Mdrot 19a, 194J 195.— Fordtin. IX. 31. 
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Sect, i, y^^s fully rc-eftablifhed : Alexander recdved in mar- 

v^orv^ riage, Joan the fifter of Henry : The two Scottifh 

Princefles who had been ient formerly into England^ 

were afterwards married,— Margaret to Hubert de 

Burgh, — Ifabella to Roger Bigot •. 

infurrcai- In the mean time, Alexander had other enemies 
North to oppofe, on his northern frontier. In the begin- 
^"* ^ * ning of his reign, an attempt made upon Moray by 
laas. fome afTociated Scots. and Iriih, had been eafily de- 
feated. The tranquillity of the fame diilri& was 
now again difturbed by a warriour named Gilleicop; 
who after burning fome wooden forts, flaying a ba- 
ron who oppoled him, deftroying the town of In- 
vernefs, and eluding, for a while the purfuit of tht 
King in perfon, was, at kfi, flain, with his two 
fons, by the Earl of Buchan, the Juftkiary of the 
kingdom. The bifliop of Caithnefs having been, 
fome time before, burnt to death in his palace, at 
the inftigation, as was believed, of the Earl of Ork- 
ney and Caithnefe ; A party to whom the Bifhop's 
memory was ftill dear, now rofe againft the Earl, 
and iacrificed him to their revenge, with nearly fi- 
milar barbarity; for, although Alexander had fe- 
verely puniflied the immediate perpetrators of the 
bifliop's murther, the Earl had been either too art- 
ful or too powerful, to be included among thefe, in 

the 
* Ford. IX. z%9 33.— F«dera, I. 2%jf %%%, 374«— M. Parisy ai6y &c/ 
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the king's cftimation. An infurreftion had alfo 1- Sect. i. 
nien m Argyle, and had bcen^ with equal fuccels, y^^y^sJ 
fupprefled *. 

During the time of thefe events, the intercourfe Friendly 
betv^cto the 3cots and the Englifli, was without in- wSTfing- 
tcrruption, friendly. The marriage-portions of the **"jj; d. 
Scottifh'princefles were paid by an aid of ten thou- ^*^' 
fand pounds which Alexander was authorized by 
his Parliament, to levy upon the pofleffions of hi^ 
Lay-fubjeAs. . Alexander journeyed repeatedly into 
England ; and was flill kindly and refpedfully re- 
ceived, and magnificently entertained at Henry's 
Court. The Pope granted to the Scottifh Clergy^ 
an ambiguous permifiion to hold national Councils^ 
without the intervention of any foreign fuperior j 
while the Englifh metropolitans ilill continued to 
difpute, with their wonted pertinacity, the indepen- 
dence of the Scottilh Church f. 

Ai- AN, the laft male heir of the line of the ancient Diftarban-* 
princes of Galloway, now died; leaving three daugh- i"*,'y ^'^^ 
ters, to inherit his honours and poffeflions. But, he ^J J]^" 
left alfo a baftard fon, named Thomas^ who had ambi- ^^^j^ jy^ 
tion, and wanted not courage, to contcft the legal '**^* 
rights of his fillers. The Galwegians, unwilling to fee 

Vol. I. S f their 

* Fordun. IX. 34, 37.— Chron. Mclrof. 1^9, 
f Fordun. IX. 43.— M. Pcrls^ »59.— Chart. Mon L 2i« 
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Sect. i. their country parcelled out among the three lords, 
v.^^y-v^ the hulbands of Alan's daughters, wifhed rather tc 
become the immediate vaffals of the Scottifh Crown, 
and failing to obtain this wifh, were feduced to rife 
in rebellion with the baftard. Gilrodh, an Irifli 
chieftain, came, with forces, to aid the baftard's 
attempt. The difliculties of the country threat- 
ened mifcarriage and difcomfiture to Alexander, in 
the beginning of an expedition which he undertook 
againft the rebels. Eluding or furnjounting thefe, 
he routed the rebellious Galwegians with great 
' flaughter ; re-eftabliflied tranquillity and loyal fub- 
miifion throughout the diftricl ; and reftored to the 
daughters of Alan, their father's domains. Thomas 
and his Irifti Ally, having efcaped, attempted, or 
the following year, to renew the rebellion. Their laft 
hopes were cruChed, and their followers all cut off, 
yet they thcmfelves fpared and pardoned *. 

The mutual claims of the Scots and the Englift 
ncR">tiI- were now fo various and fo complex, as to afford 
En^Una.^ matter, at leaft for continual difcuflion and negoti- 
^' ^' ation. The fluftuations of Henry's afiairs, too, 
were fuch, as fometimes to encourage him, to affect 
high fuperiority over Alexander, — at other times to 
force him to conciliate the Scottifli m<;^narch*s favour, 
by gifts, concefllons, and foothing profeffions of 
^ equal 

* Winton, M. &•— Ford. IX. 4^. I 
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equal friendlhip. On his lifter, the Scottilh queen. Sect, i. 

_ ' ^ V»H« VII, 

he conferred, at difforent times, the Manors of Dnf- v.^^-vx^ 
feld, and of Staunton. At one time, he folicited 
the Pope to perfuade Alexander to return volunta- 
rily into that fubjeftion and dependence upon Eng- 
land, into which William had fallen, in his captivi- 
ty, and from which he had bought a deliverance. 
At a fiibfequent period, thq mutual complaints of 
the two kings were heard, at York, by the Papal 
Legate, and their diflferences eompofed through his nj;. 
mediation : And Henry now confented to grant to 
Alexander, as fome compenfation for the Englifh 
fiefFs held by his remoter anceftors, lands in Nor- 
thumberland and Cumberland, of the yearly value 
of two hundred pounds ; Alexander did him ho- 
mage for tbefe poffeffions ; and the principal Scot- 
tiih Barons pledged themfelves for the maintenance 
of this agreement on their monarch's part *. 



About this time died Joan of England, the Scot- Death of 
tifli Queen ; after vainly feekins: relief from her dy- J<>*"' a"^ 

^^»- ' • marnageof 

in? ilhieis, at the Ihrine of Thomas a Becket. A- Alexander 

^ ' to Mary d« 

lexander, after a year of widowhood, took for his coucy.. 
fecond wife, Mary de Coucy, a Lady of Picardy. i»39* 
Soon after this marriage, Scotland was vifited by 
the Papal Legate, whom Alexander admitted with- 

Sf2 in 

* Faedera, I. 334.-^Forclun, I. 370.— — Fadera. I. 3 74—*— Chroiif 
Mclr. »•> 
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Rect, I. in his dominions, only through much earned in- 
Ky-vsj treaty, and with extreme reludance ; and who tar- 
ried only, to colled thofc fpoils which both Clergy 
and Laity poured, with too eager readinefs into his 
rapacious hands. A fon was in the next year, born 
to Alexander ; whom he called by his own name. 
So good a mutual underfianding fubfifted, at this 
time, between the two kings of Scotland and Eng- 
land, that Henry preparing to vifit the Continent, 
confided to Ale:i5ander, the prdte^ion of his nor- 
thern frontier *, 

Jltd^VTui. "^^ event now happened, in which the manners 
Btffttl'^^ and fpirit of the martial nobles of this Age, were 
A. D. remarkably expreffed. At a tourneament on the 
border of England, Patrick, the young earl of A- 
thol, a youth of great hopes, overthrew William, 
the Chief of the family of the Biffets. Patrick was, 
foon after, murthered at Haddington, and the houfe 
fet on fire, in which the murther was committed. 
Biiffet, although then at Forfar, was inftantly fuf- 
pefted to have contrived, if he did not perpetrate, 
the affaflination of the knight, by whofe fuperior 
addrcfs in the exercifes of the tourneament, he had 
fufFered his late afiiront. In vain did he proteft his 
innocence j alledge his abfence from the fcene of the 
Oiurther, at the time of its commiffion ; demand 

the 

^ Chron. Melr. apj, 104.— JVIatth. Paris, 336, 335, &c. 
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the proteAion of the j^ng againiihkhis accufcrs ; pro- s«ct. r. 
cure even tb^ir folemn excommunication ; and ob- \,^^v>^ 
tain the offer of the young Queen to make oiaith, that 
he had never devifed a deed fo flagitious. The re- 
lations of Patrick were convinced of his guilt. 
They were numerous and powerful, and thirfted 
for his blood. Alexander could not protect him.. 
He fled, with many of his relations and dependents 
firft to Ireland; thence, to England j and after 
feme fruitlefs efforts to clear his innocence, and to 
gain the refiitucion of his forfeited dignities and 
poffeflions, departed, under a vow for the falvation 
of his own foul and that of Patrick,— to the Holy 
Land, never to return. The vow feems, after all, 
to imply, that he had not been unjufily accufed *• 

Causes of mutual jealoufy and of hoftilities were Ptopara- 
for ever arifing between the Scots and the Engliih. war ending 
Henry, fufpicious of the friendly correfpondence cd peace 
which Alexander had, fince his marriage to Mary Scotland « 
de Ceucy, cultivated with France, — now threaten- "a*d.' 
ed an invafion of Scotland, and ftirred up the fava- 
ges of Ireland, to make, at the fame time, a defcent 
upon its wefiern coafi. Alexander foon muftered 
a numerous army to proteft his confines. The 
hearts of his fubjeds were with him ; and att march- 
ed with gallant refolution, to meet the foe. But, 

the 

• Forduai Scoticbron, IX. 48^ 55*— M. Paris, 397. 
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Sect. i. the Englifli approached not nearer than Newcaftk. 

v>nr\^ A peace was there mediated between the two kings. 

And their armies were difbanded, without a battle*. 

LaftaOsft ALEXANDER lived not to engage in any other fo- 
knn^r. reign war. An infiirreftion of the Galwegians a- 
gainft their immediate lord, de Quincy, one of the 
fons-in-law of the late Alan, was happily fuppreffed 
by the interpoiltion of the fovereign. He then made 
an expedition to the Hebudae, to reduce to obe- 
dience, the Iflanders j who refufed their homage to 
the Scottilh throne, under pretence of rcferying it 
for the king of Norway. His enterprizc was inter- 
rupted by a fever, of which he died, in the ifland 
of Kerrary, on the eighth day of July, in the fifty 
firft year of his age, the thirty fifth of his riegn f . 

He had increafed the number of Religious Hou- 
fes in his dominions, by the eftaUifhment of eight 
monafteries for the Dominican or black friars ; at 
Berwick, Ayr, Edinburgh, Perth, Stirling, Elgin, 
Aberdeen, Invernefs. — ^During his reign alfo was the 
code of the Scottifh laws enlarged by the addition 
<rf five and twenty new ftatutes J. 

Brave 

• M. Paris, 43a* 436.— Foedcra, I. 4*6. 
+ M. Paris, 496. — Chron. Melr. 119. 
i Spotfwood's Religious Houfes, zj« 
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Brave yet prudent ; not averfe from war, yet Sect. 1- 

« * CHs VIII* 

difpofed to cultivate the bleffings of peace ; vigorous v^y^^ 
in maintaining order and tranquillity within his do- 
minions, and ever alert to repel foreign enemies ; 
religious; and generous to the clergy, — ^but without 
having his fpirit broken by bafe fuperftition, and 
without lavifliing the royal revenues on the Church 
with foolifh profufion ; a legiflator and a warriour, 
yet not unamiable iii private life : Alexander 'the 
Second was efteemed and admired by his contempo- 
raries J and has been reprefented by the hiftorians 
of his reign, as a mgdel for future monarchs. His 
body was buried at Melrofs. 



Chapter VIII. 
Alexander the Third. 



The only fon of Alexander the Second, — of the a. d. 
' 1 249* 

fame name, — ^was, at the time of his father's death, AcccfBon 

^ ' of Alcxan- 

a boy in the ninth year of his age. Henry, king of ^'.J^* 
England, efteeming himfelf, the feudal fuperior of 
the Scottifli fovereigns, wiflied to interpofe his au- 
thority, for regulating the circumftances of the 
young monarch's inauguration. But, while Hen- 
ry appealed to the judgment of the Pope, the No- 
bles and Clergy of Scotland, carelefs of the claims - 

of 
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Sect. i. of the One, Of the fanftion of the other, feated their 

Ch. VIII. , ' 

v^^v^i^ prinCc on the throne of his fathers, and at the fame 

time, invefted him with the honours of knight- 

hood *. . ' 

Regency of ^NDER a king as yet too youiig, to eiercifc him- 
illd^ir"' ^^^^ ^^^ fupreme power ; the kingdom was, for a 
ksMdlrf " ^^^^^> ^o ^ governed by regents and counfellors, 
by the Nobles and fuperior Clergy, — as the do- 
mains of each individual among them, were more 
or lefs extenfive, his vaflals more or lels nu- 
merous and warlike. Comyn, earl of Men- 
teith, direded the affairs of the Government in 
thesfirft years of the new reign. A new coinage 
was ftruck. Some meafures appear to have' been 
employed for reducing, or at leafl defining the li- 
mits of — the power of the Clergy. The young king 
having been, before his father's death, betrothed to 
Margaret daughter to the king of England, was now 
carried to York, to folemnize the marriage; and 
with the hand of the princefs, received Henry's pro- 
mife of a dowry of five thoufand merks. He, at 
the fame time, did homage to his father-in-law for 
his pofiefliohs in England ; but would not confefs, 
that homage was due for the Crown of Scotland. 
The youth of Alexander afforded room for fac- 
tion and intrigue among his courtiers and nobles : 

Alan 

• Chron. Melrof. ax9,-.Jordun. X. 5.— Fccdcra, I. 463* 
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Uan Dureward, keeper of the palace-gate, or of the Sect. i. 

L<H« VIII* 

loor of the king's chamber, and hufband to a na- Vi^v>J 
iiral filler of his fovcreign ; anticipating in imagi<* 
lation, the deatl^ of Alexander without iffue ; en- 
leavoured to fecure the regal fucceilion, upon that 
jvent, to his own children, by previoufly obtaining 
;he legitimation of his wife : Henry from his new- 
ly contracted affinity to Alexander, interpofed to 
difconcert the views of Dureward, and to remove 
liim from the perfon of his fovereign : He fent alfo 
GeoflFroy of Langley into Scotland, as a guardian to 
his daughter, and a counfellor to aid the young king 
with his advice : But, Geoffry was foon difmifled 
by the Scottifh Nobles. The Englifli king, within 
two years after thefe tranfaftions, obtained from the 
Pope, a grant of one-twentieth of the ecdefiaftical 
revenues of Scotland, for three years, — and after* 
wrards for a fourth, to be employed by him in the 
expcnces of an expedition to the Holy Land *• 

The power of the Scottilh Government was ftill 
in the hands of the Nobles ; who, divided amoncj ^^ss- 
themfdves, contended in factions, for the mattery, comenti- 
rhe Comyns were at the head of the more power- changes of 
Hi party. De Ros and de Baliol, two of their ninration. 
iriends, were nominal regents. The earls of March, 

Vol. L T t Strathern, 

• Chron. Mclrof. I. 30.— M. Paris. 395.— Fad. I. 467.— M. Parii, 
fW>J55. 571. 
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Sect. i. added to that of the Comyns. About the fame 

l^^Hs VI II* • 

v^vx^ time was publiflied a fentence of excommunication 
obtained from the Pope, againft the enemies of 
Bifhop. Gamelin. This was a fignal to raifc the op- 
pofite fadion, in arms againft the regents. Pre- 
tending that their reverence alike for royalty, and 
for religion, urged them to refcue their king and 
queen out/)f the hands of men accurfed ; they fei*. 
zed the royal pair at Kinrofe ; confined the queen 
for a time, apart from her hufband ; difperfed the 
regents and their adherents ; and alarmed the na- 
tion by giving out, that the queen had folicited her 
father to invade Scotland, and extirpate the Scots*. 

A. b. The worfted party retiring to claim the protcc-j 

Agree-' tiou of the Euglifli king, were purfued to the bor- 

J^crn^thc der, by their fuccefefiil rivals, with their own So- 

DcatTof vereign in their company. A negociation enfued.j 

McmVitk^^^^^"^^ the two fadions. 

A new regency was compofed of the Leaders of 

both, with the Dowager Queen and her hufband, 

at its head. Henry's approbation ratified this ne^ 

fettlement. The earl of Mentieth, the chief of thcj 

Comyns, foon after died — ^by poifon, as was fuf-| 

- peded, adminiftered by his wife. The fufpidonJ 

perhaps groundlefsly excited, naoft certainly infill 

pied by fuitors for the hand of the widowed counJ 

tels, 

^ pQBdcra, I. 670.— Chron. Mclrof. %7,i.^yL Paris, 644^ 
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tefs, whom fhe flighted by the preference of an ob- Seer. i. 
fcure Englifhman, — was however employed as a \^^>r\J 
pretext for depriving her, with herfecond hufband, 
of the earldom ; driving her in difgrace, from the 
kingdom ; and at laft dividing the inheritance be- 
tween her heirs and thofe of her younger lifter *. 

In this Age, the Popes conftantly ftrove to draw ^ jj^ 
all ecclefiaftical patronage to the Holy See. Alex-j^^^J^^^ 
ander having preferred a Scottifli clergyman*, to ttc*?GUfr^^ 
vacant bllhoprick of Glafgow j^ the Pope, without 
regard to the king's choice, gave the biflioprick to 
his own chaplain, John de Cheyam ; and Alexander, 
with whatever reluftance, was obliged to recognize 
the appointment. Yet, de Cheyam, difcouraged 
by the cold reception he found at the Scottifli Court, 
foon left the kingdom, and was fatisfied with en- 
joying the revenues of his bifliopric abroad, for the 
reft of his life f . 

In the mean time, the Scottifli king and queen 
repaired again to the Englifli Court. Solemn en- ^i^- 
gagements were however firft exacted from Henry ; and his 
that, he fliould not require* the Icing of the Scots to England. 
treat, during this vifit, of flat e-afFairs, — nor detain the 
queen or her child, if flie fliould bear a child, during 

her 

• Chron. Melrof, aax.— Fccdcra, I. 670. — Fordun. X. 11, &c. 
t Fcedera^ I. 683. — Chron. McIrof. aaa. — Keith. Cat. 443, 
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Sect. i. her ftay in England. She was foon after delivered 
v>^v>^ of a daughter, who was named Margaret.— The po- 
verty of Henry*s exchequer had hitherto prevented 
him from paying the marriagc-portion which he 
had promifed to Alexander, with his daughter ; and 
it was not difcharged, till fome time after this j and 
only in fmall partial payments *. 

A.D. The Orkneys, and the Shetland ifles were, at 
Battle of this tinfe, poffeffed by the Norwegians. The He- 
^'«*' budoe and Man, ruled by petty lords, confefled the 
fupreme fway, rather of the Norwegian, than of 
the Scottifh king ; yet wavered in their duty be- 
tween the two. From this confiifion of interefts, 
difputes were continually renewed between the 
Norwegians and the Scots. Haco of Norway, 
flighting, or at leaft evading the mediation of the 
king of England, now came with a mighty fleet, 
againft the Hebudae and the weftern coafls of Scot- 
land. His fliips were an hundred and fixty in num- 
ber ; and conveyed a force of twenty thouland 
men. He landed at Newtown-upon-Ayr ; befieged, 
about the fame tinje, and took the two caftles upon 
the ifles of Bute and Arran ; ravaged the adjacent 
coafts, and plundered the religious hou(es > then 
proceeding with his fleet and army to Largs in Cun- 
ningham, was there met and routed by the Scottifh 

forces, 

* Focdera, I. 713, 7Z4.-^hron. MdroC aa3. 
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forces under the command of Alexander Stew- Sect. 1. 

Ch. villi 

art of Dundonald. A tempeft propitious to the v>nrv/ 
Scots, at the fame time fhattered the Norwegian 
fleet. Numbers perifhed amidft the waves; and 
many who efcaped by fwimming, or on fragments 
of their broken veffels, were cut in pieces by the 
Scots, as they reached the fliores, Haco, with dif- 
ficulty, accompliihed a retreat to Orkney ; where, 
broken in fpirit, and worn out with fatigue and 
diiafier, he died, without having been able either 
to return to Norway, or to renew the invafion oi^ 
Scotland. The plain of Largs, on which this 
battle was ' fought, has been but lately denuded 
by the hand of agriculture, of thoferude obelilks, 
cairns, ftone-coffins, urns, and bones, with broken 
weapons here and there buried, which remained 
monuments of the bloody battle and the memorable . 
fuccels of which it had been the fcene. The death 
and burial of Haco have been commemorated ev^en 
in the familiar and traditionary hiftory of the Ork- 
neys •. 

The Norwegian invafion being thus defeated ; RcJu6ttc« 
the chieftains of the Hebudse, and the petty king buda. 
of Man were left at the mercy of the viAorious 
Scots. Magnus king of Man, prevented the Scot- 

tifli 

* Torfaei Hift. Norveg, IV. 47.— Fordani L. X. C?p. 15 — Statifty 
Account, &c. 
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CH^vnV ^^^ Sovereign, on his way to fubdue, that ifland,— 
v-^vv^ by meeting him at Dumfries with ready offers of 
homage and fubmiflion. Alexander exacted from 
him, five gallies of twenty four oars, and as many 
of twelve oars, for the ufe of the expedition which 
he was nT:xt to profccute againft the Hebudians^ 
The earls of Buchan and Moray were fcnt upon this 
fervice. The Hebudians were finally reduced ; their 
illands plundered and laid wafte. — To complete the 
good fortune of Alexander, a fon was, in the mean 
time, born to him, at Jedburgh *. 

1^66! Humbled by the difaftcrs of their late expedition^ 
with Nor- and afraid for their other poffeflions in the Scottifii 
feas ; the Norwegians were now content,^ finally to 
refign to the Scots, the fovereignty of Man and the 
Hebudian Jfles, in a treaty, by which the Shetland 
ifles and the Orkneys were, at the fame time, fe- 
cured to Norway. The king and the eftates of Scot- 
land engaged to pay for the ceflion of the Hebudx, 
four thoufand merks in four annual payments, as 
alfo a quit-rent of an hundred merks a year, for e- 
ver. But, the biihopric of the Hebudae was left flill 
fubjed to the archbifhop of Drontheim, in Nor- 
way (D;t- 

Thb 

• Forduni X. i8— Chron. Melrof. %%$• 
t Fordun. X. X9,— Torftei Hift. Norv. IV. 343. 
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The Scottifli Clerscy continued to avail them- Sbct. i. 

0/ Ch. VIII. 

felves of their remote fituatibn, and tb refift upon v-^v^^ 
occafion, the ufurpations and exadlions of the Ro-^.ith"thc 
man Pontiff. A demand by Fielchi, the papal 1c^^**p'- 
gate in England, of four nierks from every parifli- 
church, fix merks from every cathedral in Scotland 
\vas, at this time, firmly refufed by Alexander and 
his Clergy. They appealed from the Legate to the 
Pope ; and the Clergy fupplicd the king with two 
thoufand merks, for the cxpenccs of the appeal. — • 
A difpute between the King and the Bilhop of St 
Andrew's foon after arofe from the excommunica- 
tion of a Sir John dc Dunmore. De Dunmore had 
been excommunicated for offences againft the prior 
and convent of St Andrew's ; and the king required 
Gamelin, the Bifliop, to abfolve him without fatif- 
faclion. Gamelin refufed compliance ; and except* 
ing only the royal family, excommunicated all 
other adherents of de Dunmore. The contention 
rofc continually higher between the King and the 
Bifliop ; till dc Dunmore voluntarily made fatisfac- 
tion to thofe whom he had offended, and obtained 
abfolution from the Church. When the caufe of 
the difagreement was thus removed, a reconciliation 
between Alexander and Gamelin naturally follow- 
ed. — ^The legate, ftill perfilling in his claims, and 
propofing to enter Scotland, — was now withfiood 
more vigoroufly than at firft, and refufed admiflion 
* Vol. L U u . into 
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Sect. i. into the kingdom, by the king and his clergy once 
\.^ry^^ more acting together, in unanimity. Nor would 
the Scottifh Clergy attend, in England, him whom 
they refufed to receive, as Legate, in their own 
country. To a council to which he fuocimoned 
them, they fent ^nly two bifkops, and thofe, not 
to affift in the Council, butv to watch its proceed- 
ings. Obedience was denied to thofe of its canons 
which were framed to regulate the affairs of the 
Scottiih Church. — Being not long after, required 
to contribute for a crufade, ti tenth part of the ec- 
clelhftical revenues of the kingdom ; the Scots chofe 
rather to equip a number of their own warriours 
for the expedition. The earls of Athole, and Car- 
rick, with other barons, went, and periflied. — The 
king of England perfifting yet to claim a tenth of 
, the Scottifh ecdeCiafiical revenues upon a grant from 
the Pope, for the crufades, — ^met with a refufal to 
his demands, and had the difcuffion of his daim re- 
turned, by an appeal, to Rome. The Scottiih Cler- 
gy, in the mean time, afferted their independency 
by affembling at Perth, in a national council, and 
cnafting canons for the government of their church*. 

IA70. A SECOND fon who was, in the i^ext year, bom 
fcvcrar to Alexander, and who received the name of David, 
C^ ^^ died in infancy. — ^Upon the death of Henry of Eng- 

landy 

* Forduni X. A3, 249 :i6.— Chron. IfelroC a4i| a4ft» 
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land; after a long reign ; Alexander renewed his ho- ^«ct. ?. 
xnage, at the acceffion of Edward, Henry's fon and \,y^r\j 
iucceflbr. Thefe events were quickly followed by 
the death of Queen Margaret, the filler of Edward, 
the wife of Alexander ♦• ^ 



A TENTH of the Church Revenues of Scotland „y^ 



A. D. 

1*75. 

Contribuo 



was again required by the Pope, for the relief of the Jj^nVor the 
Holy Land. De Vicci, or Bagimont^ came, to exaft ^^^^* 
this contribution* It was paid by all, except the 
Regulars of the Ciftertian Order ; this Order having 
paid the grofs fum of fifty thoufand merks, as a 
cotnpofition for the tenth of all their annual reve- 
nues throughout Europe.— A difpute moved by the 
biihop of Durham, concerning alledged encroach- 
ments of the Scots upon the Englifh marches, was 
however, fettled by the manageihent of ambafladors 
whom Alexander fent to the EngUfii Court. — In the 
following year, the Scottifli king attended the Eng- 
iifli Parliament, in peirfon, and performed the ac- 
cuftomed, partial homage, to Edward. Robert dc 
Bruce, at the fame time, — Lord of Annandale, and 
by a late ifiarriage. Earl of Carrick in Scotlahd,?-- 
did homage to Edward, for Englifli poffeffions f . 

U u a Margaret 

• Bocth. Xni. a9o.— Th. Wikw, 98.— Fordun X. 35. 
f Fordan. X. 35.— Foedera, II, 24 & 86.— Annal. Wavcrl. 5»j3. 
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Sect. i. Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, having 

VoH* VIIJ« ^ '^ ^ 

v,y-v-v attained the age of twenty one, was given m mar- 
^ifi". ^^^S^> ^^ ^^^^j t^^ young king of Norway ; to con- 
Akxandcr ^^^^ ^V ^ ^'ofcr bond of amityi the Peace which 
ehildrcn ^^^ ^^^^ formerly concluded between the Norwe- 
gians and the Sc^ts, Prince Alexander, the heir- 
apparent of the Scottifli Crown, received in mar- 
riage, Margaret, daughter to Guy, Earl of Flanders. 
But, the king foon faw himfelf bereft of all his chil- 
dren. The queen of Norway died in the third year 
after her marriage ; leaving only an infant daugh- 
ter ; on whom the Crown of Scotland was after- 
wards fettled. Prince Alexander died, without 
iffuc, on the twenty eighth day of January, in the 
year one tioufand two hundred and eighty four. — 
In hopes of a fecond offspring, the king took again 
to wife, Joleta, daughter to the Count of Dreux. 
But, he had not long entered into this union,— 
when, on his way, in an evening, from Bruntiiland 
to KinghorUj he was thrown from his horfe, over 
a precipice upon the fhore, and perifhed in the fall *. 

The memory of this monarch was long dear to 
the Scots. In his minority, the kingdom had been 
miferably diflrafted, and the bonds of civil order 
felaxed by the contentions of rival parties : Before i 
the final ccfSon of the Hebudae, the weftern parts of ' 

ScodaDd 

f Foedera, IV. 37«, II. 169.— Fordun. X. 37, 40, &C, 
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Scotland had never been even tolerably fecure from ^^^'^' *• 

' ^ Ch.viii. 

the plundering in9urfions of the iflanders : in no v^kv^^ 
former reign had the fame harmony with England 
been fo uniformly maintained : from this period of 
the death of Alexander, the courfe of our hiftory 
will conduft us through a long^feries of divided 
councils, contefted fovereignty, wars, fubjugation, 
maflacres, the liberty of one half of the nation, pur- 
chafed by the wounds of thcfe and the death of 
the reft. Befides, Alexander governed his king- 
dom with wifdom and energy ; he was diligent and ' 
impartial in the , adminiftration of juftice j he was 
upright, temperate, pious in his private life; the 
advancement of civility was confiderable, during his 
reign. Under thofe circumftances, and poffeffing 
fuch perfonal qualities; it was natural that Alexan- 
der fliould be beloved and lamented by his fubjefts, 
and that his reign ihould long be reviewed with pe- 
culiar compUceticy. His death happened on the 
fixt'eenth d?iy of March, in the year one thoufan4 
two hundred and eighty five. 

Section 
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S^c. II. 

'■^'^^ BOOK IL 



Section II. 

Local circumstances; Labours; Knowledge; and 
ENjOYMENrs of the inhabitants of Scotland^^ 
from the accejjion of Malcolm Canmore^ to the 
death of Alexander the Third. — 

ciRcok. ^' 1^ ^^ period of two hundred and tUrty years, 
sTAMcts. through which we have continued to purfue the 
hlfiory of Scotland, in the foregoing f^on ; the 
filent changes of nature would, even alone, have 
greatly altered the afped and exterior circamftaQ- 
ces of the country; although its inhabitants had 
heen ftiU too few, and too rude, to clear away its 
woods, or to beautify and ferilize its fields by cul- 
tivation. But, the Romans had conduced high- 
ways, in various directions, through the marihes 
and forefts, and had thrown bridges acrols the 
rivers. They had deftroyed much of the wood, 
in clearing trads of ground for fettlement and cul- 
ture; in conftruding their roads and fortifiattions ; 
in the confumption of fuel, and of the various ufes 
of domcftic life. Oppofing the progrefs of their con- 
quefts, or imitating their manners ; the ancient na- 
tives 
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tivcs, as w^lljts the Romans, gradually cut down Sb<:. ir. 
the woods ; opened the more inaccefilble parts of 
the country ; and joined by new lines of mutual . 
communication places which, although adjacent to 
one another, had been more efFeclually divided by 
intermediate obfiacles, than they could have been, 
by lengthened diftance. Even rude nature is defa- 
ced by the ravages of war. The invafions of the 
Saxons, after the Romans had retired, the defcent^ 
of the Danes, the conquefts of the Norwegians, the 
the inceflant firuggles of thofe petty nations among 
whom the country was long fhared — necei&rily 
produced many variations; if no improvements,, 
upon the exterior afpeft of the territory of Scotland. 
Cultivation had, as yet, done little to improve the 
country, in moments of peace ; but, war was, for 
ever, renewing, varying, or extending its devafta*- 
tions. 

At the commencement of this Second period, 
then. We fee one half of Scotland, divefted of 
wood« The Ochil hills, the Grampian mountains, 
the eaftern, the northern, and the weftern diftricls 
beyond thefe laft, are ftill extenfively covered with 
forefts. Forefts fpread through all the interior parts 
of the wide region of Galloway. Woods are irre- 
gularly fcattered in Angus, in Fife, and through 
the country between the ruins of the two Roman 

walls. 
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Sec. ii: walls. In this latter tract, are fonie narrow foots, 
on which grain is feen to wave. Sheep and oxen 
wander over wide, undivided fields of mixed heath 
and verdure. Wolves,. now and then rufh. from 
the thickets ; and foxes fteal-upon them, from holes 
among the rocks. The ftag and the roe arc heard 
ruftling through the forefts, or are feen to bound 
up the rifing hills. Dogs of various fizcs and cha- 
fafters, attend the fteps of the hunter. Several 
finall trafts of morafs have fettled into narrow lakes. 
But, all the lower ground is ftill marftiy; On fome 
. * iheltered heights, in iflets within lakes or rivers, 
among moraffes which feem to prohibit all accefs, — 
appear a few rude ftonc buildings, the caftles of 
Chiefs and Nobles. In fituations more acceflible we 
can difcern fome churches, cathedrals, and abbies of 
humble ftrufture, the feats of religion and its mi- 
nifters. Around thefe, or by the brinks of the ri- 
vers, or in hollows among the. hills, or perhaps in 
nooks on the fea-fhore, are the huts of the peafantry. 
In fome of the northern and weftern ifles, we per- 
ceive tracts of wood j others are rocky, bleak, and 
b^re ; having, their vegetation ftill checked and \\i- 
thered by the fea-fpray ; or having been occupied by 
men or quadrupeds, before Nature could have time 
to extend her plantations over them. — The climate 
becomes more genial; but the atmofphere is iliU 
moift, foggy, cold ; all the magazines of ftorms are 

frequently 
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n-equently ppened upon the Scottifh coafts; the Sec. n. 
prpfpedls of winter are dreadful. 

IL The inhabitants thinly fcattered over Scotland labours* 
and the Scottiih ifles, when fuch was .their general po^^uU* 
appearance, could not be numerous. There was 
little for their fubfiftence ; They were hardly fliel- 
tercd from the feverities of the climate ; They en- 
joyed few of thofe comforts which peculiarly excite . 
the genial powers. But, they required little : Few 
idlers were among them, to be maintained by the 
labours of the reft : That induftry which they exert- 
ed, was all en^ployed in providing neceffaries : Con- 
venieijpies and luxuries they knew not. A poor in- 
dividual cannot now have what arc deemed indif- 
penfible necefiariesj without the labour of an hun- 
dred hands, befide his own: A maa*s own labour 
for but a fmall portion of bis time, would then fup- 
ply him with almoft all that he knew to be ufefuL 
A fmaller quantity of induftry, therefore, and a, 
more barren country would then fupport a greater 
number of inhabitants, than can be now fupported 
by three or four times that quantity of induftry, 
and a much more abundant fertility of Nature* We 
hare found the Seottifli kings leading armies of 
twenty thoufand tnen, to invade England. Thefe 
armies were levied only in the Midland and South- 
ern parts of the kingdom. We may, without great 

Vol. L X X danger 
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Sec. ii. danger of errour, conclude, that Scotland, with the 
northern and weftcrn ifles, might have afforded at 
leaft five times as many, or an hundred thoufand 
men able to bear arms. For every perfon able tc 
bear arms, there might be five women, children 
ccclefiaftics, and infirm dd men. And upon thii 
computation, Scotland, with its northern and wcfr 
ern ifles, wotild, at this time, contain about fix hun 
dred thoufand fouls. 

whi'cnJ'bt Hunting was, in the firft period of the Scottilh 
IcqS" hiftory, the capital labour of the native Scote, from 
which they derived the greater part of their fubfift 
mtntTi' ence.-*-But, cattle had, by this time, become com 
mon ainong them j not only the fierce Aurochs d 
the forefis j but aUb, thofii milk-white oxen, with 
brown ears, which have been but /jf^/)r extermina- 
ted, or confounded with other breeds. They had 
fheep, but, of what variety we cannot now trace. 
Their goats were', moft probably of that race which 
are fUU common on oKir northern ntountains. Swine 
were kept about the monafteries. Their horfes were 
larger, although of the fame breed, as thofe finaU 
horfes which are now almoft peculiar to our weftcrn 
and northern ifles j for, the ufe of food not highly 
nutritive, and but fcantily and precarioufly fupplicd; 
continual expofure to the feveritics of a cold, wa 
tery, aiid tempefluous climate; and the long pre* 

icrvation 
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fervadon of cmc breeds uncrofled and unchanged,— Sec. n. 
are well known to produce a gradual diminution of 
£ae, in every impedes of animals (E).— But, thefe 
animals were managed with little care or ikilL Each 
lord had his own flocks and herds t They i^ere 
guarded from plunderers and beafts of prey : Their 
milk was drunk as a pleating beverage, and occa- 
fionally coagulated and prefled into chee&, or churn- 
ed into butter : They were flsCughtered, from time 
to time, and their carcaies devoured, with very lit- 
tle cookery ; the hides, the fleeces, and tfaefiiaggy 
hair bong u&d as materials of drefs and furniture ; 
The hories were left, without care or reftraint, to 
wander wild, unlefi when thdr fervice was imme- 
diately wanted : All but the war-horfe, who bore 
the foU-armed warriour into the battle, or to the 
perilous adventure, were ufcd in riding, without 
having their hoofs fliod, without being curbed 
by bits, or eqdpped with a faddle. — The flag, 
the roe, the boar of the mountain and the foreft, ""''"** 
were flill chafed by the hunten When left in pieace, 
at home, the warriour betook himfelf to the chace. 
On a military expedition, the mofl gallant foldiers 
would, at an hour of relaxation, turn afide, to hunt 
the ^d animals in any contiguous foreft. If no 
longer the firft, the chace was, at leaft, fUll the fe- 
toad refource of the Scots, for fubfiftence. — The 
^out, the filmon, the herring, and other filhes fre- ^»^»"«> 
Xx 2 quented 
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Spc. 11. quenting their fliores and rivers — aflforded alfo a 
very agreeable fpecies of food *. 

Agticui- Agriculture was confined almoft exclufivel] 
to the fouthern parts of the kingdom, and praftifed 
chiefly, if not folely, on the eftates of the Clergy 
On the fhores of Galloway, and through all thai 
part of Scotland which had been comprehended 
within the Northumbrian Idngdom,- it was the An. 
glo-Saxon agriculture that prevailed. Beyond theft 
limits, whatever cultivation of the ground might 
be exercifed, was more awkward and unikilful 
High. lying ridges, the gentler declivities at the baj 
fes of hills, the level fummits of fome eminences o 
inconfiderable height — were the fpots preferred foi 
tillage ; the plains, and the banks of the rivers wer( 
too marfhy, and too much expofed to fudden floods, 
for cultivation by a people who had little art or in« 
duftry, to remedy, or guard agalnft — fuch natural 
inconvenicncies ; thofe traces of the plough whiclj 
arc yet difcerned in lofty and fcarcely acceflible fi^ 
tuations, where no modern hufbandman would af] 
tempt agriculture, — prove only, that the lowd 
grounds were once infecure, marfliy, or overgrowi^ 
with trees and brambles, fo as to be then unfufcep- 

tibk 

• Fordun. L. II. ^r L. VL C. 33 :-VIII. C. 65, 73 = IX. it, 3»« 
6p : X. 4, iSf 49 : L. L. Burgorum. C. XVIll. LXVII. Stafufa G* 
Velmi Rests. C. XXIV. XXXIV. £, I,. Forefi. C. VIU. XIV Stamo, 
AUx, Sccwidl Ke^TU C. XVI. 
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tiblc of tillage,— not that the climate of this country Sec. n. 
was anciently mikJer, or the hulbandry of our re? ^^^''^^^^ 
mote anceftors, mbre Ikilful and afbivc, than . our 
own. The plough was yoked in Spring, It wa^ 
drawn, more commonly, for a while, by oxe;i,:thatt 
by horfes. Its conftruftion was fimple ; unfit to re- 
move ftubbom obftacles from the furrow, to pene* 
trate deep, or to turn over a weighty laycjr of c^vth* 
The cattle were inconveniently yoked, fo as to be 
managed with difficulty, and to be unequally bur- 
tbened. The fpade was occafionally employed ia 
the culture of fpots not eafily acceilible to the plough. 
Black oats, rye, and the long^bearded barley ftiU com* 
mon in Scotland^ were the ordinary grains ; wheat 
was in fome places, the chief article of crop. The har- 
row was often a faggot of thorns, faftened to the tail 
of the animal that dragged it. From the fowng to 
the reaping, no care was employed upon the grow- 
ing crop, fave that of guarding it from fowls and 
cattle. When reaped, in the latter months of Au^ 
tumn, and gathered into the barns, the corn was, 
for the moft part, parched, from time to time, in 
fmall quantities, and rudely ground into meal be- 
tween two ftones ; of which the upper was fitted 
with a handle by which it might be turned, — and 
was bored in the middle, to receive and tranftnit 
the grain poured upon it. But kilns and milh.had 
been UkeWife ercded upon the lands of the Ki|ig, 

the 
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Sec. II. the Clergy, and fomc. of the NoWcs. The harky 
was made into malt ; for our anceftors foon learned 
to prefer ale to the mead, and to the infufion of 
heath and other herbs which they had before drunk. 
—Little manure was ufed to improve the fertility 
of the lands ; unleis perhaps dung, aihes, and pu- 
trefcent vegetables : But, the native foil was indeed 
in many places, where it had not been before 
wrought, fo rich in oils, ialts, and vegetative mat- 
ter, as to require no manure, and but little culture, 
to fertilize it. After being plowed^ two or three 
years fucceifivdy, for com, a field was commonly 
fuffered to reft, for many years, in order to recnut 
its exhaufted fertility.— AU the grain annually pro- 
duced, made no more than an inconfiderable part 
of the provifions confumed by the nation, in about 
two-thirds of the year. Yet, the barns qf the No- 
bles, and elpecially of the Clergy might not be al- 
ways entirely emptied before the nei)v cr<^ began 
to be gathered into them. Beans and peafe, and 
perhaps alfo fome pot-herbs aflFording either leaves 
or roots for food, were cultivated about the con- 
vents, in the foutbern parts of Scotland. In the 
moft uncomfortable, northern fityations, the ikilful 
and iccure induftry of the monks triumphed over 
natural di&dvantages, and forced from a relu&ant 
foil and climate, many of the ufeful herbs, grains, 
and fruits of fairer lands, and more genial feafons. 

As 
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As the poffeffions of the Clergy wcre> in this pe- Sec^ 
riod, enlarged by the tounificence of Ptinces^ and 
Nobles ; agriculture, ftnd the management of flocks 
and herds, were extended with them, and impro- 
ved. Whenever the contention and devaftaiion of. 
war were, for a few years happily interrupted ; hut 
bandry, and clpecially agriculture, the firft of the 
arts of |)eace, was mightily advanced. In the fame 
manner, every new law that was enacted and enfon* 
ced, inafmuch as it contributed to eftabliih and to 
maint^un fecial order, alfo encouraged and proteA- 
ed induftry in its moft natural and beneficial exer- 
tions. .In the courfe of theft two hundred and fhiny 
yearsy agriculture made great progrefs in improving 
her arts, and diffufing her benefits over all Scotland*^. 

The arts by which our anceftors provided them* 
felves with raiment, were as yet ejitremely rude and of dSSl* 
fimple. Skins of wild beafts, undreffcd, and awk-^^J^^ 
wardly fitted to the limbs, (till formed various parts 
of the drefs of the warriour. Wool was, by the 
women of every family, fpun into yarn, woven in- 
to cloth, coloured with fome dirty dyes, and fafhion<- 
ed into garments for themfelves, and for the men. 
Flax and hemp were, here and there, cultivated j 
but linen was very little ufed ; and only in the fou- 

-thern 

• Statuta Regis Alex. Sccundi, C. I :— Forduni Scotichronicon, 
Lib. il. C, S: VI. 33- VIII. il. VII! 7» : X. 14 : IX. 38 J X. ja. 
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Sec. II. thernTand eaftei:i;i parts of the kingdom; The feet 
were generally bare : but the ufe of coarfe flioes and 
bbotAj made at firft of untamied hides^ was gradu- 
ally introduced. A loofe under-garment, nearly of 
the form of aihirt, and in fome inftances, of linen, 
wa$ wtorn next .the body. Oyer this, hung another 
nearly of the fame fliape and felhion, but flowing 
deeper below, and covering the \^)per parts of the 
body more entirely^ .A loofe ck>al^ ; open before ; 
faftened only at the neck, if at all ; ihorter than the 
jhiddle garment ; and having, at its upper .extremi- 
ty a fort of hood, to cover the head, was worn over 
thtQther parts of the drds;— by perfons of higher 
ralik i on occaiions of ceremony 5 or when extraor- 
dinary expofure to the feverities of the weather, ap- 
peared to require to the perfon expofed, the protec- 
tion of an unufual quantity of dothes* That fafliioa 
of drefi whidi has not been yet wholly laid afide by 
our ndrthqi'n and weftern Highlanders, — ^was gradu- 
aUy aflunied by our^nceftors of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries ^ as the habit of wearing full ar- 
mour, and the ioijltation of the Normans led them 
to give a clofer and more fuccind form to thofe 
parts of the drefs which were neceflarily to be worn 
under armour. The prior ufe of fhoes, boots, bofcj 
and the practice of ferving on horfeback, in war,— 
gave, on the continent, in England, and, at length, 
among the fouthern— or Anglo-Saxon and Norman 

Scots, 
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Scots,~.the definite form of the breeches^ to that part Sec. n. 
of the under-drefs which was appropriated to cover 
the thighs. — The drefs of the women was, for a while, 
little diftinguifhed from that of the men. While the 
garments of the latter took a new fafhion from their 
military habits ; thofe of the former remained un- 
changed, or were modified folely by their increafing 
and improving domeftic habits. Queen Margaret^ 
mfe to Malcolm the third, firft taught the Scottifli 
Ladies to cultivate fplendour and elegance of drefs ; 
and to court the admiration of the men by an ap« 
pearance more winning than the dirty nakednefs 
and the fantaftic decorations of favage and barbarian 
life. — Ecckfiajiics were arrayed in robes approaching 
more nearly to the cbarafter of the ancient Roman 
garb J gorgeous, to command awe, or imprefs re- 
verence J or fimple, to fugged the opinion of humi- 
lity and felf-denial. The laity univerfally wore their 
beards, unviolated by razor or fciffars: And the 
clergy therefore diftinguifhed tlicmfelves by cutting 
off that natural ornament of manhood. Deriving 
the peculiarities of their refpeciive dreffes and obfer- 
vances from founders who were natives of different 
countries, and were aftuated by a wide diverfity of 
fantafies and prejudices j the regular clergy came^ 
through thefe means, to be marked by many fan- 
taftic diftinftions of drefs, which were little conned- 
V0L.I. Ty €4 
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Sf c II. ed with the progrefs and fluftuations of the fyftcm 
of arts and manners in Scotland *• 



ture. 



Architcc- The houfcs of the Scots of this period, were, for 
the greater part,ofavery humble and inartifidaiftruc- 
ture. They had only cottages, caftellated houfcs, cat 
ties, cathedrals, churches^ and abbies. In the fouth- 
eaft parts of the kingdom,the walls of the cottagesvitrz 
already built of ftones, with clay for mortar; and the 
roof rudely covered with wood, turfe, and heath : 
On the fouth-weft fide of the country^ and along 
the fliore* of Galloway, the walls were rude poles 
of wood, fixed i^ the earth, having flcnder branch^ 
dofely interwoven amongft them; and on both 
fides, bedaubed with day, wrought, by the inter- 
mixture of ftraw, to a tenadous confifiency. Un- 
der the feme roof, were lodged both the cottager 
and his cattle. In towns or cities, three different 
fpecics of houfes were fometimes intermixed toge- 
ther ; the cottage having iis walls of ftones or ot 
wood, cemented or bedaubed with clay ; the houfe 
built either wholly, to its roof, of fquared wood, 
or having feveral ftages of an wooden ftruchire rai- 
fed above an inferior wall of ftones and mortar; 
houfcs, of ftones and mortar, of a caftellated appear- 
ance, and rifing to a confiderable height. Thefc 

houfes 

* Engravings in Tola I. & 11. of HorcU-Aogd^Cynnaii compartd 
with the Cbalrmr!an's Air^ in Skene' i CoIU^hns, duqp. %%, 14, 45. 
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houics were crowded together, in nari-ow ftreets s«^- "• 
and alleys : the ftrcet unpaved, a puddle of mud 
and water, a common fewer of all forts of filthinefs ; 
the houfes having only narrow holes for windows, 
and thcfc without glals ; feldom chimnies, for the 
tranfmiflion of the fmoke ; the walls, whether of 
wood or ftones, being amazingly thick, and con- 
ftmaed with the moft attentive care of their flrength. 
Rather for fecurity from robbery and hoftility, than 
for the lake of fodal labour or cheerful intercourfe, 
did our anceftors firft fix their dwellings together, 
in towns. Thefe were placed — under the proteftion 
of fome caftle ; round fome moriaftery or cathedral; 
at the paflage or mouth of a river; or at the bottom 
of a bay. Such as grew under the proteftion of the 
Church, were, more commonly draggling, irregu- 
lar, and unwalled; being fecure in the reverence 
generally entertained for whatever belonged to the 
minifters of religion. Towns built under caftles, 
were furrounded with walls ; and the town and the 
caftle together, appeared then to be, on a larger 
fcalc, what the bafe court and the keep of the caftle 
were upon a fmaller. Such towns or burghs as arofe 
where no caftle or cathedral had previoufly cxifted, 
had often caftles built witliin them, as they grew to 
be conliderable, for their proteftion and defence *. 
Yy 2 Before 
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Sec, II. Before the reign of Malcolm the Third, Scotland 
had been without edifices of fuch ftrength or mag- 
nitude, as properly to deferve the name of castx-es- 
Here were fortified camps, and round towers ; but, 
the camp and the tower had not been combined in- 
to one ftrong work ; nor had the tower been fitted 
within, into a commodious dwelling. The An^o- 
Saxon tower was indeed larger, and perhaps ftrong- 
er than the Daniih, About the end of the tenth 
century, too, the military architeAure of France 
and Germany had begun t% be imitated in England. 
But, even in England, at the aera of the Norman 
invafion, caftles of any ftrufturc, were extrcmdy 
few. In Scotland, at the accefilon of Malcolm, they 
were ftill fewer. To maintsun themfelves in thdr 
new poiTeffions, William of Normandy and his ba- 
rons fortified themfelves in ftrong and Ipacious 
caftles. In the diflenfions and rebellions which 
immediately* enfued, many even of .the Normans 
fought eftablifiiments in Scotland. Malcolm and 
his nobles, in their wars with England, foon diicerh- 
ed the importance of imitating, in their own coun* ! 
try, the Norman fortifications. Solitary^ round 
towers wtre no longer Ireared. But, the tower be- 
ing combined with the camp ; a number of cafiles 
were ereAed, of fome of which the foundations 
may yet be traced. Lofty, infulated fituations were 
Vfyally cbofcq for the iltcs of thofc cafiles. After 

• the 
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the ground had been marked out, an artificial ^^^*2!\ 
mount was raifed on one fide of the area, to the 
height of many feet, above the level of the reft. 
On this mount, a round tower was conftrufted j its 
walls of vaft thicknefs ; the fiones of 'which thefe 
were compofed, large unhewn mafles; — the ce- 
ment prepared with lime obtained by burning fhells 
firom the fea-ihore ; the height of the tower afford- 
ing three or four apartments, — a dungeon, and un- 
der it, a weD, — ^a guard-room, or apartment in 
which the military force of the caftle might be oc- 
cafionally affembled, — a ftate-room which was ordi- 
narily occupied by the principal perfons within the 
caftle, — ^befide fmaller reoms which we cannot, with 
the fame predfion, enumerate ; battlements crown- 
ing the fummit of the building, around the walls ; 
the roof ftrongly ardied over with ftones, or per- 
h^ covered with lead ; the floors of the feveral a- 
partments, framed of wood,— and this fupported 
by props beneath, or upon ftones jutting out, round 
the circumference of the wall,— -not by nitches pre- 
pared to receive the ends of the beams ; the whole 
building illuminated chiefly by light entering from 
above, through an aperture in the roof, and through 
correfponding apertures in all the parallel floors ; 
the chimnies carried up through the middle thick-p 
neis of the walls ; as alfo the ftairs, none of which 
connected the interior parts of any two different a« 

partments } 
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Svc. It. pjuptments; the doors narrow, and terminating, 
each in a round or a pointed arch above. This 
tower thus confiruded upon the artificial mount ; 
a high wall, thick and ftrong, as that of the tower, 
was then carried round the whole area, denomina- 
ted the Bafe Court* On the fide oppofite to the 
tower, was placed a gate. Strong apartments were 
Taifed over, and upon each fide of it ; the fame for- 
tifications were extended for fome length forward, 
on its front ; and the entrance was fhut with ieve- 
ral mafly and ponderous frames of iron, which o- 
pened not to one fide, but were drawn up, and let 
down. Around all, was the moat; a wide and 
deep trench; fometimes filled with water, fometimcs 
dry; dividing the caftle from the circumjacent 
country, except where a draw-bridge, when let 
<bwn by thofe within, afibrded accefi over the moat. 
Between the outer gate and the draw-bridge, was 
the Barbican or outer watch-tower. The form, as 
well of the great tower or Keep^ as of the wall en- 
compafiing the whole area of the caftle, varied, in 
the courfe of this period, from round to polygonal^ 
and from a polygon to sm imperfect fquare. The ele- 
vation of the tower was diminifhed. New build- 
ings were added, within the walls. The fafhion of 
the interior accommodations was altered and impro* 
ved. The mafonry became more elegant. But, the 
general defign, the grand outline of the whole, and 

the 
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the relations of the parts — ^were ftill in a great mea-^ Sec. n. . 
fure the fame. Nor were the folitary round towers 
forfaken or deftroyed, inftantly after our anceftors 
had begun to conftruA fpacious caftles. The con- 
ftru^kion of a caftle was an extraordinary effort of 
labour, ingenuity, and expence. It was not every 
where that the great barons w:ould fuffcr the king 
to erecl royal caftles. Nor coul4 every baron ob- 
tain permiffion to fortify himfelf in a caftle,— from 
his jealous foverelgn. In many places, the Iblitary 
round towers ftill continued to be built ; but were 
enlarged, and. made fitter for habitation, after the 
model of the towers in the caftles. In other places, 
where a fpacious caftle, confifting of both a keep and 
a bafe courts could aofc be conveniently ereded ; nor 
was the fdhion of the round towers preferred ; for- 
tified towers, — ^polygons or imperfect fquares in their 
figure, — ^were jcoqftruded— either on natural eminen- 
ces, on the open fides of hills, or on mounds form- 
ed in the midft of tftoraffes or lakes. To the very 
beginning of this period, too, if not rather to the 
end of the preceding period, are to be referred moft 
of thofe rude, ereil pillars, or incumbent flabs which 
are yet to be feen in different parts in Scotland, — 
are commonly infcribed with fome coarfe, and 
ftrange figures, of which cMily the upper outline^ 
is raifed above the plane of the ftone, — and are, 
with ftrong probability, conjedurcd to have been 

intended 
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Sec. II. intended either as trophies^ qc z&fefulchral monuments^ 
and to have been either ereAed by the Danes and 
Norwegians, or imitated from others of their erec- 
tion*. 

The 

* Of this period moft probably were the Caftles KsH^Dwfiej^ at 
Portpatrick, in Galloway ; Blacknefi^ in the county of Linlithgow ; 
perhaps Bal-an-traef on the border of Carrick ; Tibberslti the parifli 
of Penponty in Nithfdalc ; Rotbefay^ in the ifle of Bute ; Houfton in 
the county of Renfrew ; Ciatto in the pari(h of Kettle^ in Fife ; per- 
haps Skrimple in the parifli of Torthorwald^ in Dumfries-fliire ; Dal- 
/tvintofif in the fame county ; Kirkeolm^ in Galloway ; Gartblan^, in 
the pariih of Stonykirk, in Galloway; Caw^aifyf in the parifli of Cam- 
vmtht in Clydefiiale ; fome ftreng works, in the parifli of Crailtog, 
and at Nifliet, in Roxburghfliire ; a cafUe of which the ruins yet re- 
main in Loch-Orr, in Galloway ; the ancient caftle of KUmorlj^ 't 
Largs, in Cunningham; DtiAooff-caftle in Argyle4hire; Colleffie^ in 
Fife ; JVewari-caftle, in the county of Selkirk ; a caftle at BUmr in A- 
thdl; Dhigwaii, the ancient feat of the Earls of Rofs; Dervai and 
Atddtm^ in the parifli of Loudoun, in Ayrihire; jDMom-caftle, in the 
parifli of Glaouniis, in Angus ; the caftle of Lt^Mif in Badenoch ; 
the caftle of Cmc^, in the county of Aberdeen, but lately ieterrt ; the 
caftle of Tumkurff in Carrick ; that of BaUocb in an iflet of Loch- 
Boon, alfo in Carrick; RedcafiUf at the mouth of the river Lunan, 
in the county of For£ur; probably Hiim^caftle, in Berwick-fliire ; 
I^ori&«a4u-aaftle, in the parifli of Lefwalt, in Galloway ; Dwutvertig^ 
in Argyleftiire ; Ca/lai Dunriadfon, and DunJardet m InTemeis-fliire, 
— if not earlier, certainly not later, than this period ; DomadUia*i 
caftle^ at Melnofs, in the parifli of Tongue, in Sutherland,— as alfo 
Gaifial a Bbarrmeb^ in the fame parifli ; probably the caftle of Locb- 
Braden^ in Cairick ; the fubterraneous works, on the fium of Prieft- 
town, in the parifli of Teallng, in the county of Forfar; CrmgbaU^ 
and perhaps the caftle of Raitraj, in the parifli of Rattray, in Perth- 
fliire ; the caftle of Locbwoodf in Annandale ; a caftle at Kgmmure^ ia 
Glen-kens, in the ftewartry of Kirkcudbright, opoa a low amnoice, 

fimtb- 
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The buildings for the accommodation of the Sec. n. 
dergy regular and fecular, and for the celebration 
Vol. I. Z z of 

foQth-weft ftxjin the fitc of the prcfcnt caftlcy then furrounded by the 
waters of Locb-Ken^ by which it is (till wafhed on one fide : the caflles 
of Locb-FergtUf of BuittU^ of Dundcugby and others, within the fam€ 
ilewartry; Mount^blahie^ in the pariih of Alvah, in the county of 
Bamff; the caAlc of Kincardine and Grfen cafilcy in the parifli of For* 
doun, in the county of Kincardine ; Jchan-cafs^ in the parifh of Kirk- 
patrick-Juxta, in Dumfries fhire ; perhaps the ancient tower of Lun- 
die, in Fife ; a caftle at Montrofe, the fite of which is ftill named, tbt 
Fort'bills a caftle at Moulin^ in Atholl ; a caftle at Hwitfy^ in the pa- 
rifli of Gordon, in Berwick-Ihire ; a CafiU of the Comyns^j^ at Dum- 
fries ; the caftle of Locb-Lrven^ — ^rebuilt ; Dubmount in the parifli of 
Cambuflang, in the county of Lanerk; the caftle of Dunbar; Caer" 
lavockf moft probably rebuilt, and ftrengthened ; the caftle of Caddenf 
an the pariih of Kinneffi in the county of Kincardine ; Dehjf in Kil- 
muir Eafter,* in the county of Rofs; Donan-ca&lc, in the parifh of Kin- 
tail, in the county of Rofs ; the caftles of Dunjkeatb^ and Etbir-Da* 
vrr, now Tarbat-nefs^ in Rofs ; the caftle of Sanqtbar^ in Nithfdale; 
thecaftl&of Forfar; the caftle of LammtHgton^ in Clydeidale; Jtr* 
^r^^-caftle, in Ayrihire^ perhaps feveral of ten fmall caftlea, of 
which the remahis are fl:ill to be leen in the parifli of Broughton» in 
Tweed-dale; Locbmaben-cMtf m Annandale; the caftle of Loeborcf 
in the parifli of Ballingry, in Fife ; the caftle of Lotb-an-bbar^ in the 
parifli of Dairy, in Galloway ; Hurfy^Haukm^ with the fubterraneous 
apartments near, in the county of Forfar ; P^i^-caftle, near the cele- 
brated bridge, in Berwick-fliire ; C/^^r»-caft]e, in Nithfdale ; Rfd* 
balli in the parifli of Kirkpatrick-Fleeming, in Dumfries-fliire ; the 
caftle of Caerdinefs, in the ftewartry of Kircudbright ; the caftle of 
Tefierj in the county of Haddington; the caftle at Dunfermline; 
Brougbtj^aAXt at the mouth of the Tay ; and many others. 
See King's admirable Efiay on Ancient Caftles in the V. vol. of the 
An:haeok>gia;— the Sequel to that Eflay, Vol. VI. P. 331. of the fame 
Archaeologia;««the Preface to Orofe's Antiquities of England;— 

Orefe't 
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Sec. II- of the folcmnities of rclirion, were AbbUs^ Priories y 
Colleges^ Friaries, detached houfes, often caftellated, 
for feme, of the fuperior clergy, — and folitary cells ; 
cathedrals^ churches conventual, collegiate, and paro- 
chial. Buildings for thefe purpofes had been erec- 
ted in Scotland, before the beginning of the prefcnt 
period. The fame priefts from Italy and France, 
who, by the converfion of the Anglo-Saxons, added 
Britain to the empire of the Church of Rome, — 
introduced as much of foreign art as was neceflary 
to conftrucl edifices for the purpofes of rdigion, 
more auguft and fplendid than the ordinary dwell- 
ings of their converts. In the progreis of religion 
and of ecclefialUcal eftabliihments among the Anglo- 
Saxons ; their clergy increafed in wealth ; and the 

interconrfe 

Grofe'a Antiquities of Scotland \ De Cardonnel's Antiquities of Scot- 
land ;— Statiftical Acco>unt of Scotland, Vol* I. 47, xoc» iia, 2099 ^^Ay 
^^7, 381. V. IL 3a, 50, 56, %ASf »88, 331, 34», 3^3> 384* 428i 4J7- 
V. ni. 15, 105, ia6, is%t imii 292, 3»»» 365, 4S5, 520, 593. V. IV. 
101, X49» 224f »97» 399» 498> 5»3> J4^- V. V. », 30, 69, 93, I4i» 1571 
164, 334» 478» 4S4. V. VL 31, X70, 195, aol, %s^^ 417, 460, 5"' 
558. V. Vn. 48» *59> ^ZSy 3i4» Jio. V. Xill. ao, 56, 117, X4e, 351, 
246, %7i, 35c, 6cc. &c.-*Foi:dum Scoticfaronicony V. II. L. X. C. 15. 
p. 97. Edit. Edin. X7J9. (The New town or CaiUcat Ayr, mentiondi 
in this fame chapter, and in a fonner part, to have been built between 
the rivers Doon and Ayr, where the bm^h of Ayr now ftands,— not 
where the prefcnt Newton of Ayr is fituate) :— V. II. 7*: — ^V. II. 74. 
(the caftle of Hermitage in Liddifdale): II. 105, lio> lax. The caf» 
ties of Edinbui^h, Stirling, and Dunbarton, were renewed in this pe* 
nod ; but we cannot well diftinguiih what parts of their prefcnt bviid- 
ings were at this time ereded 
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inteirourfe between Rome and England became Sec n. 
condnually more frequent and more intimate. Each 
fucceifive abbey, churchy or cathedral was built in 
a better ftylc of architefture, than thofe which had 
been before it ; More fuitable accommodations, and 
more iplendid ornaments were ftill provided to fit 
up tfaefe edifices. The clergy of Scothnd, although 
Ids opulent, were not fcfe willing than thofe of Eng- 
land, to improve the fplendour of their churches, 
and the commodioufnefs of their dwellings. At 
Dunkeld, at Brechin, at Abernethy, at St Andrew's, 
there were certainly, even before the reign of Mal'r 
colm Canmore, religious edificcs,-T-auguft and {late- 
ly, if regarded in comparifon with the arts and man- 
ners of tfaofe times. But, the piety of Malcolm, or 
rather of his queen, the excellent Margaret, intro- 
ducing into the kingdom, a greater number of fo- 
reign clergy, than had before, reforted hither, and 
affigning to thefe, new eftabliflimenis, — thus fixed 
a new jcra in the ftyle and charafter of the ecclefiat 
tical buildings in Scotland. The Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman nobles who were driven into Scotland by 
the oppreffions of William of Normandy, alfo pro- 
moted by their advice and benefactions, the fame 
change. and improvements in the facrcd archite^ure 
of the people among whom' they were received. 
Before this period, the churches had been, in form, 
fquare or oblong ; covered, over the rafters, on die 

Z z 2 roof^ 
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Sec. II. ro©f, perhaps with planks of ^ood j and over thcfcj 
with lead, with thatching, or with tiles : In imita- 
tion of the only parts of the military archite&ure ol 
the country, that could be, in any degree, accom< 
xiiodated to religious purpofes; round towers had 
been erected befide fome of thofe fquare churches^ 
— ^as ornamental,^— or as conveniencies for giving od 
receiving iignals, — as fecure repofitories for precious 
things, in times of danger, — as belfries, — as pcni 
tentiary prifons. In the lacrcd architefture now 
introduced, the nave and the aijles^ the church and 
the choir were difUnd parts of the fame building: 
the relative poiitions of the nave and the aifles, were 
arranged by the pradiice of building thefe £icred c- 
difices in the form of a Crofs : the church and the 
choir related refpeftively to the mifal znd the mu/tcal 
parts of the fervice. But, even among the changes 
which now took place, fome churches were not 
built in that fafliion which would have neceffarily 
divided them into a nave and aifles: many were 
not intended for that grand and folemn fervicc 
which required the accommodations of both church 
and Choir. Only, thefe were the more common 
forms of the facred edifices of this period. The 
walls were thick, but feldom lofty; the win- 
dows, dim and fantaftically wrought, rather orna- 
mental than ufefiil j the arches, where thefe appear- 
cd, round j the columns, rude and clumfy^ An al- 

tar 
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tar for the cdebration of the moft folcmn rites, was Sbc. ik 
one of the coftlieft pieces of the furniture of the 
Church or the Cathedral. Some narrow apartments 
were appropriated to various inferior purpofes.— 
The abbey or convenU^^w^ an accumulation of many 
very fmall apartments, with fbme large halls, kitch- 
ens, cellars, and other rooms—for domefiic purpo- 
fes, or for thofe of hufbandry. All thefe were con- 
tained in one. building, or at leaft, in one continuous 
afiemblage of buildings. They were arranged com- 
monly in fome variety of the fquare form,— either 
complete or imperfect. The iituations in which 
fuch buildings were commonly placed,— were, in the 
middle of fertile, flieltered, and well watered fields; 
on the loweft declivities of gently-floping hills ; in 
fequeftered and inviting vales ; on the banks of fair 
rivers.— The only gardens were thofe belonging to 
the conventual houfes of the clergy ; they were in- 
clofed within walls of good mafon-work ; planted 
with fruit-bearing trees. and fhrubs ; and cultivated 
with the fpade, for the produftion of pot-herbs.— 
The fmaller convents, colleges, priories, and pre- 
ceptories differed from the largefi; monaftic houfes, 
in extent and decorations only, not in the general 
outline of the plan, or in the faihion of building.— 
Caftles or for talices were built by fome of the abbots, 
priors, or bifliops, on the lands belonging to their 
convents or fees.— To repair, to enlarge, to orna- 
ment 
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Sec. n. m^u^ q^ edifices : to cohftrud: new ; to invite &il- 
ful -workmen from diftant parts ; to prepare ftorcs 
of iron, brafs, wood, and (lone for future buildings, 
— were efieemed aniong the moft praiic- worthy acb 
of a bilhop, an abbot, or a prior *• 

Dom«ftic The Domejiic Prailices o£ thofe who inhabited 
Prafticci. Sflotiaud in this period, in fo for as they were rather 
labours J than ainufen)ehts,-^were fimple, rude, a&d 
awkward. The men would fcour and brighten up 
their armour, or perhaps perform for themfelves, 
fome of thofe mechanic labours which were not yet 
pra^fed in the land, by diftind arti&ns. One talk 
appropriated to them, was the bringing in, and kil* 
ling of the animals ufed for food. In the cafiles, 
the charge of the ftores of all forts, was intruded to 
them chiefly. Little of the houfhold furniture was 
the work of feparate artifans : it was for the moft 
part produced by the occafional labour of the men 
in every family. The women were coc^s, fpinfters, 
nurfes : within the houfc, as in the fields, every 
taik of mean and painful drudgery, requiring, not 
io much ftrength, as patient, fubmifiive afliduity, 
was conftantly afligned to them^ In the few towns, 
was fomewhat more of domeftic induftry, than in 
the cafttes of the barons, or the cottages of the pca- 
fantry. Several mechanic arts were there exerdfed 

for 

* FjDrduni, Lib. VI. pqfftm : Grofc's Antiquities of England in tjie 
iHtrodu^ion : Grofc's Antiquities of Scotland : Statift. Ace. fajfmf 
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for the accQimBodatioxi, not only o£ the townfcaeo^ Sec. ik 
but of dbe infiiabitanta of all the .country circumjar 
cent. — ^In many .of the convents, the. fubordinate 
and nx>re jrobuft mocdcs^ divided their time betwcaca 
exerdfea of devc^ion, and mechanic or agricultural 
labours* Their induflry was morb ingenious. than 
that of the other inhabitants of the kingdom ; the 
firftneat or efegant produdions of mechanic art 
were wrought by their hands. In their houfhold 
ctcomomyy they were for the greater, part, lefs ne- 
gligent and filthy; than the laity around them* 
The luxury for which they were envied and rci- 
{»roached, confifbed as. nmch in rfuperior cleanline& 
and neatneis, as* in a hrger wafte of the means of 
fiibfiftcnce*. ... 

Birr, war was the. univerfal trade. All 'who 
could bear arms, and had not dedicated themfelvcs war,-the 
to religion, regarded the ofence and defence of war, Jf'i^me''"* 
as the chief bufinefe of ^ their lives, and in compari^ TJ'Te*! aH 
fon with this, all other employments, as but fecon- labour. 
dary or incidental. Even the fecular clergy were*, 
at times obliged to pofipone their facred duties to 
military fervice. The caftles were to be held, at all 
times, in a ftatc of defence. The vaflals of every 
chieftain were to be ever ready to mufter in arms. 
Spring, fummer, and harvefl were the jTeaibns for 

expeditions 

* Fordun. pafEm, &c. 
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Sec. II. expeditions againft enemies; winter bdng confumed, 
unlcis on extraordinary emergencies^ in ei^yment, 
preparation, and domeftic labour. Centinds kept 
watch on the battlements, and by the gates of the 
cafiles ; the burghers or inhabitants of the towns, 
each, at night, by the door x)f his houfe. Arms 
were never wholly laid alide; there was, fiir the 
laity, no garb of peace, diftind from that of war *. 

Armour, Thosb arms were partly of the fame faihion as 
the armour anciently worn by the Scots, Batons, 
Pi£b, and Anglo-Saxons ; partly of a different fpe- 
des, and adopted from the Normans, or other na- 
tions inhabiting the middle or fbuthern countries of 
the European Continent. The rabble of thdr ar- 
mies in general, and the warriours of Galloway and 
the North wore as yet, little defenfive armour, ex- 
cept the wooden Ihield covered with hides; and 
their. moft common ofienfive weapon was a long 
pointed fpear. When they went out on horleback 
upon a military expedition ; the rider guided the 
horfe's head with a rope or thong, holding, in the 
other hand, his fpear or lance: an unihorn hide 
was his faddle ; fiirrups or ^urs he ufed not. But 
the nobles, and knights were clad in a more fc- 
cure defenfive armour, and bore more formidable 
weapons for offence. The fame compleat and heavy 

armour 

* StatuU Regum Alex. & GuL^L. L. Burgorum. 
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armour was, by degrees, afiumed by all who had Ssc. n. 
riches to purchafe, and ftrength, to wear it. A heL 
met covered the head ; defcending, behind, and at 
the fides, upon the neck and ihoulders ; having a 
moveable vizor ^ to cover or expofe the eyes ; a iif- 
'ver, alfo moveable, to protecl the mouth ; a creft, 
rifing above, over the crown of the head ; fome- 
times leaving the face bare; and fometimes protend- 
ing only a bar from the front, to defend it. A coat 
of mail covered the body, and was either reticular 
and wrought of rings, or plated in the manner oi 
the fcales of fifhes ; it paffed round the whole body, 
entering under the helmet about the neck, fpread- 
ing out updn the Ihoulders, and dcfccnding bdow^ 
over the buttocks and the loins. At the ihoulders, 
greaves covering the arms to the elbows, were jointed 
to the meeting parts of the boddice : others jointed 
to thofe at the dbow, extended to the wrift. The 
thighs were proteded by a work of ringed plates, 
rifing over one atiother, upon the thigh, in a fcaly 
ftnifture. On the legs were greaves, and even the 
feet were defended by plates of iron. A vaft ihield 
^t'as oceafionally held before the knight,-^while he 
fought, — ^at fieges, or in other inftances, — ^by his ar- 
mour-bearer or efquire, to cover him from miffile 
weapons. His war-horfe was alfo clad with ftccl,— 
on the head, the mane, the brcaft, the buttocks,-^and 
bd his feet fhod.---The offenfive weapons were — ^a^^'^'*^*^' 
Vol. L a a a fpear. 
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Sec, II. fpcar, fifteen or twenty feet long, fitted with an 
iron head, having often, as well an edge to cut,— 
as a point to pierce ; a mace, with which an anta?- 
gonift might be feHed to the ground ; a fword, of 
eonfiderable fength, pointed, and edged on bodi 
fides, or on one only ; a fliort dagger, for occafional 
ofe in clofe combat, and to anfwer the purpofes of » 
javelin, or a knife; a fling for cafting ftones, or pie« 
€es of iron or lead ; a bow of yew or aih, ftringed 
with the dried entrails of animals, and accompanied 
with a quiver of aftien arrows, each pointed watb 
brafe or fteel;— the cro/s-hoWy diftinguiihed by a 
beam of wood crofling its diameter, enabled the 
bow-man to (hoot with a furer aim, with force much 
more powerful, and to a wider diftance. Sted or 
well-tempered iron was the metal chiefly ufcd in the 
forging of all this armour^ defenfive and oflFenfive. 

mcnti^rnd' JOINING battle, thc flingers, the fpcarmen, the 
thc*fi"ui*of''^®^""^^ wxre ranked in fo many diftinft bodies. 
Wttic. The fpearmen formed thc ftrength and centre of thc 
army: and, on both fides, prefled infliantly into 
dofe combat. The flingers and bowmen were fta- 
tioned in the wings, and harrafled one another, at 
ibme diftance. The cavalry wherever difpofed, were 
perhaps the moft formidable part of an army ; their 
more complcat armour, and the greater force and 
velocity of their movements, enabling them foon to 

break 
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break through the enemy's infantry, however arm- Sic n. 
ed, and to throw them into diforder. In the dCf 
Tenth and twelfth centuries, the greater part of the 
Scottilh armies were always light-armed, irregular 
troops. However the armies of the Scots, and thofe 
with whom they had to contend, might be drawn 
out, and oppofed to each other, in the beginning of 
a battle ; the ranks were commonly broken, and aH 
fcattered over the field, in mingled, defultory com? 
bat ; aflbon as the fight beoaBie general. 

At fieges, ftratagem, ftorm, blockade— were the sicgcf. 
modes of operation chiefly femployed by the befie- 
gcrs. They ufed alfo various battering engines, and 
difcharged ftones and arrows againft the walls and 
their defenders. But, fo imperfetSl were the means 
of aflault, that the fortifications of this age were of- 
ten impregnable againft every effort of befiegers, un- 
lefs they could ftarve out the garrifon. The befieged 
difcovcred often great fertility of invention, in con- 
trivances for annoying the affailants. They had en- 
gines for difcharging upon them, ftones and other 
weapons, from the walls. In the chambers over the 
gates, were apertures through which boiling oil, 
and other burning or red-hot matters were poured 
down upon enemies attempting to enter. At the 
fiege of the caftle of Ludlow in Wales, Prince Hen- 
r^ of Scotland was dragged from his jiorfe, by a 
A a a 2 . . b(>(Jied 
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Sic. II, hooked injirument put down from the wafls of the 
cafilcy by the defendants. 

Fabriciti- Smiths fabricated all thofc parts of this armour, 

on and im- 

port^tion which were formed of metal. Bu t , in Scotland, mines 
'had not been yet examined or wrought ; forges for 
fmelting iron ore, and refining it to malleability, 
Itud not been ereded. Few foreign Smiths had 
been invited into the kingdom : few native Scots 
had learned to work in metals, with eminent dex* 
terity or Ikill. In this period, as well the Scots, as 
the Engliih, were fupfdied with arms, from Italy, 
Spain, and Germany, by the Lombards, the Spa- 
niih Moors, and the maritime Germans. Not but 
that a few workmen who could fabricate new ar- 
* inour, or repair that which was battered, had been, 
even at this time, invited into the kingdom, and 
rct^ned in tl^e fervice gf the king and fome of the 
principal nobles ^. 

Since the rude prpdufts of Scotland, in the de- 

Tnbde. yenth and twelfth ceqturies, although plentiful, 

were not yarious in fpecies ; and the few artifans 

cftablifhed in the country, could not work i|p thofc 

rude products, in any great variety of convenicn- 

des : an importation of the m^pufa^ures and the na- ! 

tural 

• ^ndcrfon's Diplomata ; Qrofe'e Ancient Armour, Plate IX. Fig, 

f, 9. Plate LXI; Pordan. V, a;, YIU. 70; Matth. Paris, Pa^'. H 

Aanp 1139, 5fc. &€• *c. 
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tural produSs of other countries was, by caiilfe- ^^J^JJ\ 
quence, required, to furnifli acoammodation^, of 
which the inhabitants of Scotland had learned the 
ntiKty, although they could not create them for 
themfelves. Had fuch an importation been uime- 
ceflary, and the people content with their natural 
paudty of conveniendes ; yet while the country af- . 
forded articles iot expartatUn^ and was not inaccet 
fible to foreign traders, its fupdrfluous produdions 
muft have found their way abroad ; and its inhabit 
tants would £3an have been perfuaded to fed a want 
iA fordgn coipmoditieSj in reti|rn« 

Viewed in one licht, that warfare in which the '?«;»*/''* 

^ ' of Trade. 

Scots of this Age were continually engaged, will 
appear to have been a fort of perilous, unfkUfol 
traffic. Men, arms, provifions were, from time to 
time, carried abroad. Cattle, flaves, armour, and 
perhaps the coftly ornaments of the flain or van- 
quiflied—were the fpoils brought home from miK- 
tary expeditions. But, thefe fpoils were rarely, Jf 
ever, fufficient tocompenfate the wafte of lives and 
property with which they were acquired. And, the 
Scots were liable to fuffer, in thdr turn, from the 
invafion of thdr enemies, a full retaliation of what- 
ever ills they might have infliAed. This was a traf* 
fie which, however it might be kept up by the hopQ 
of advantage, or the neceffity of repelling mirfcir« 

tune^ 
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Sec. n. tune, ftiU confnmed the papulation, as it was mul- 
tiplied by the powers of nature,— devoured or 
deftroyed the fruits of labour, as they were pro- 
duced,-..and even blafted the wild fertility of the 
land. 



A CONSIDERABLE traffic was carried on through 
imports by thc hands of the clergy. The Papal Legates were 
fent into Scotland, :to draw out of it, for the ufe 
of the Pope and his court, as much wealth as they 
could gain from either clergy or laity under preten- 
ces founded on religion. By the frequent vifits of 
the Scottifh Clergy to Italy and Rome, the king- 
dom was drained of a large {hare of its more preci- 
ous productions, both for the expences of the jour- 
ney,. an4 for prefents and bribes at the Sacred court. 
The crufades, and the contributions levied for de- 
fraying the expences of thefe expeditions, exhauft- 
ed the country of warriours and of money. What* 
ever was precious or rare, was greedily begged from 
the king, the nobles, or the peafantry, by the pler- 
gy, and from thefe, again, by the foreign eccleli- 
aftics, whofe favour they courted, or with whom 
they correfponded.— In return were received — a con- 
iiderable influx of knowledge and art; foreign ecde- 
liaftics, artifls, and artifans; a multitude of relics and 
legends } books of mafles and homilies ; ornaments 
of )U forts, for churches, cathedrals, and the houfes 

of 
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of the clergy ; and, in prefents to the king and Sic ». 
the great men among the clergy and laity of ^'^^'^ 
the land, — rarities of many different kinds, the pro* 
dudions of newly invented or recovered arts, or 
the gifts of nature to the inhabitants of widely dif- 
tant Tegions. This commerce,— difadvantageous as 
it may, at a firfi view, appear to have been to Scot- 
land,— unfair and fraudulent as it often was on the 
part of the clergy foreign and domeftic,— proved, 
however, ultimately gainful, and that in a very 
eminent degree, to the nation. • 

The dired trade was of a different nature, and Merchutt 
in other hands. The inhabitants of the burghs,— 
as burghs were ereded,— either formally obtuned, 
or imperceptibly engroffed a monopoly of almoft all 
foreign or internal trade. . Wine, cloth, armour were 
the moft common articles imported from foreign 
countries. The ilaple exports were *fi£hes, wool, 
and hides. That fmall quantity of money which 
circulated within the kingdom, was obtained chiefly 
in payment for the exceis by which the exports arofe 
above the value of the imports. From the mari- 
time and commercial cities of Lower Germany, 
France, and Italy— was the importation, for the 
greater part, procured. Some things might be re- 
ceived through England. The Lombards, in that 
age the moft aftive traders in Europe, .fought aa 

eftabliihment 
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8ic. II. eftahliflimeiit at Crawmond or Queensferry, in the 
^"^^""^^ reign of Alexander the Third : and their n^oda* 
tion for this objeft, was finally defeated—only by the 
^ fudden death of that king. Margaret, the queen of 
Malcolm Canmore, encouraged foreign merchants to 
import rich fluffs for the ufc of the Scottiih Court. 
Merchants from Scotland appear to have traded in 
England, whenever there was peace between the 
two nations ; for, it was flipulated between William 
and his contemporary, Richard the Firft, that the 
Scottiih traders ihould have free and fafe acce(s to 
markets, through all England, and the Englifli, on 
the other hand, through all Scotland; Foreign tra- 
ders appear to have been ;eftrifted, with more or 
U& rigour, from offering their goods to fale in any 
other places, than at the market-croffes of the 
burgh$,—or to other purchafers, than the burghers. 
Scottifli pearls were, in this age, famous through 
Europe, and the rivers of Scotland celebrated for 
the abundance in which they afforded pearls : Ni- 
colas, an Englifh monk, writing; to his friend Ead- 
fioer, in Scotland, in return for the advices which 
he fent, requefted a prefent of Scottifli pearb, which, 
he hoped, that Eadmer, if he could not otherwifc 
procure them, might at leaft: beg from King Alex- 
ander the Firfl,...the richeft, in pearls, of all the 
kings in Chriftendom« The fales of goods were 
made at fairsy or in markets. Fairs are generally 

known 
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known to have had their origin from religious fef- Sec. n. 
tivaljB. Such feftivals could not be celebrated, wi- 
thout the ufe of various things which merchan- 
dize was to fupply: A concourfe affembled at 
them, among whom the merchants were cncoura* 
gcd to feek buyers for their goods : However fo- 
lemn the occafion, when numbers were peacefully 
congregated, that gay feftivity naturally arofe a- 
mong them, which invites the fervice of the pur- 
veyors of luxuries : In a country of which the po- 
lice was fo infecure as that of Scotland, and of £u« 
rope in general, in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, — a merchant rarely durft expofe.his goods to 
open fale, without fear of robbery, unlefs at religi- 
ous feftivals, and under the protcftion of the church. 
£y thele caufes were fairs gradually elUblilhcd in 
connexion with religious feftivals. Before the erec- 
tion of Burghs, having privileges for trade, fuch 
fairs were the only public occafions for fale and pur- 
chafe. At this time, the greater part of the traffic 
of the country, was ftill tranfacled at fairs. Mar* 
kefs were held in the burghs j and appear to have •• 
been, at their firft inftitution, intends as the only 
occafions on which ftrangers were to be admitted 
to buy or fell in a burgh, under the common prp<. 
tedion of the. burgeffes *. 
Vol. I. B b b Weights 

• L. L. Bnrgortim, Cap. X. XXIf. XCf Statut. Gild. Cap. XXV- 
XXX. XXXVm. Statuta Regis GuUdini, Ciip. XXXVIf. XXXYI^ 

Staiut . 
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Sec. !!• Weights and Mea/ures were ncccfiary even to the 
wei^Thts & P^^^y traffic of the Scots of this period. Originally 
Mcaiurcs. unknown among a rude people, tbcfe divifions of 
quantity were naturally adopted from thofc trading 
nations by whom the importation of the country 
was fupplied. Tlie weights ufed in Scotland, were, 
for the moft part, from the free, commercial cities 
of Germany, France, or Italy. The ordinary wdg^ts, 
in aftual ufe, were the pound 2nd the Jione : The ffua- 
fures of length, the foot ^ the ell of three feet, the rpod 
of fix ells •• The pint, the gallon, the boD, the 
. chalder, are mentioned among the meafures of cu- 
bic contents *. 

Coins, being at once a meafure and a fign of va- ' 
Coinage- i^g^ ^gj.g^ g^gjj -^ ^j^g ^j.|y po-iod, ftnick, in j 

Scotland, for the ufe of trade. The hiftory of the ' 
Scottiih coinage has been traced backwards, upon i 
the befi of all authorities, that of fpedmens yet re- 
maning, to the days of King William. Such coins I 
as are clearly referable for the xra of their cmnage, 
to this prince's reign, are iXyev pennies y each the two- 1 
hundred-and-fortieth part of a pound, in weight : 
On one fide, they exhibit, in the middle, a repre-i 
featation of his head, and have his name and tide 

inicribedi 

Statut. Ales. Secund. XVI. Forduni Scotidiron. Lib. VIIL Cap. ji^j 

71. L. X, C. A%i Sec. I 

* L. L. Burgcnim^ Cap. LIIJCXIX. &€. 
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infcribed round it : on the other fide, is the name Sec. n. 
of the coiner, and of the place of coinage* The dif- 
ferent fpedihens appear to have been -all coined at 
Roxburgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, Stirling, or Perth. 
By the falhion of the coins, and by the name 
of the coiner, it fhould feem that the artifts whom 
William employed in his mints, were from France. 
Of the coinage of Alexander the Second, fome fpe- 
dmens remain, which alfo are filver pennies^ and 
appear to have been ftruck at the town of Annan on 
the river of the fame name, and at Berwick upon 
Tweed. The coins of the reign of Alexander the 
Third, are pennies and half-pennies of filver. It 
feems impofliUe to determine with fufficient cer- 
tamty and prcdfion, what quantity of the necefla- 
ries of life was reprefented by one of thefe. pennies. 
In the rdgn of David the Firft, the price of a boll 
of wheat appears to have varied, with the plenty 
or fcarcity of the grain, from ten pence to two 
fliilIings,---or from half-a-crown to fix fliillings of 
our preknt Jierling money ;— a gallon of ale was va« 
lued at one half penny ; a gallon of wine, at two 
pence i a llieep at eight pence ; a row, at (ix fhill« 
ings. About the fame time, for the toafiing of as 
much bread, as would fill an ordinary oven, there 
was paid,..-to the mafter, one penny,— to two fer- 
vants, one penny between them,-'and to an aflift- 
ant boy, one farthing. A butcher received for kilk 
B b b a ing 
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Sec. II. ing an ox, a fow, or five ewes, one half-penny. A 
ftranger-merchant, for liberty to ereci: a covered 
ftand, for the cxpofure of his goods to fale at a 
burgh-market, paid to the magiftrates of the burgh, 
an halfpenny ; for an uncovered flail, a farthing. 
Five pence was the yearly rent paid to the king, by 
the burgcffes of every royal burgh, for each rood of 
land poffeffed under burgh-privilcges. The vaffal of 
a thane, or of any other fubjeft, was fined in fifteen 
ewes, or fix (hillings, for difobeying the kings fum- 
mons, to join the royal army.— Money was com- 
mon, only in the burghs, at markets and fairs, and 
through the more populous and cultivated parts 
of the country* In other parts, cattle were oftcner 
referred to, as a common meafure of value.— Al- 
though pennies alone, were cq^ned by the Scottiih 
fo/ercigns of this period ; yet other denominations 
of money were named in accounting ; the (hilling, 
the merk, the pound ; and there were foreign coins 
current in the kingdom, which were, from time to 
time, imported by the merchants. Scotland and all 
Europe were, in this Age, fupplied with (ilvcr and 
gold, chiefly from the ipines of Germany and 
Spain *, ' 

These 

* Andcrfoni Diplomata Scotix, ct Ruddimannl Introdudio: Dc 
Cardonncl Numifmata Scotisc, PI. I : L, L. Burgorum : Statuta Rcgti 
^lexandri Sccundi, 6^c, 
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Thesje were the labours of the inhabitants of Scot- Sec. ir. 
land in the eleventh and tv»elfth centuries. Hunt- 
ings fifliing, the management of domefticated cattle, 
and agriculture furnilhed them with the primary 
neceflaries iov fubjijlence. To clothe themfelves, they 
made garments of flax, hemp, and wool, or dried, 
unihom hides,-- Ihoes, of tanned leather. They 
built^ for their dwellings, for places of defence, and 
for the fcenes of religious folemnities,— cottages, 
towns, caftles, cells, abbies, churches, and cathedrals. 
They praftifed a few rude and awkward domeftic 
arts. War was th^ir principal employment j it con- 
tinually wafted the country and its population; their 
mode of fighting was fierce, but difordcrly ; they 
were fometimes clad in compleat fieel, and had 
fometimes no defenfive armour but a wooden fhicld; 
the fpear, the fword, the dagger, the fling, the 
bow were their offenfive weapons. The ravages 
and fpoils of war ; the connexions and intercourfe 
of the clergy with a foreign church ; trade carried 
on, by merchants and artizans inhabiting the burghs, 
with the Englifii, Germans, Flemings, French, and 
Lombards— carried out thofe articles of raw produce 
which -die country afibrded for exportation, and 
imported thofe foreign produdions which the im- 
proving modes of life began to demand. 

III. Thi 
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Sec. If. ni. The Scots of this period, were a mingled race 
Know- of Caledonians, Britons, Anglo-Saxons, and Danes, 
*«4««- y^xh the recent addition of a foiaU number of Nor- 
mans. In their inftitutions and manners, the An- 
glo-Saxon charader appears to have predoounated. 
In their Knowledob in general, they feem to have 
been a little, and but a little left enlightened than 
their fouthern neighbours of England. 

pf the laws Of external JUiture they had an exteniive know- 

of the ma^ 

teriai ledge. 1 hey could not but oUerve thofe more re- 
▼ ^ markable a^ds of the heavenly bodies, of which 
the changes were conneded with the revolution of 
the feafbns ; The fun and all the other heavenly bo- 
dies were £aincied by them, to revolve round the 
earth ; agreeably to the aftronomy of the Scriptures, 
and in that fimplidty of underftanding, which jud- 
ges of things by thdr firft appearances : They bdie- 
ved in the influence of the fiarson human life ^ and 
tbtir aftronomy was loft in judicial aftrology. They 
faw the rains and fnows defcend, frofts congeal the 
earth and waters, the winds rend the fbrefts, with- 
out concaving any juft general notions of the com- 
pofition of the atmo^here, or the laws by which 
its fluduations are regulated. The limits, and the 
divifions, natural and artifidal, of their own ifle, 
the feas by which they were feparated from the con- 
tinent of Europe, the weftem and fouthern coun- 
tries 
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tries of this continent, the Mediterranean fea and its Sic. h. 
boundaries, fome of the hither diftrifb of Afia, and 
the Holy Land— were all more or leis known to 
them. Their notions of the varied fertility of na« 
ture, were enlarged by an acquaintance with thofe 
articles of foreign produce which merdiants import- 
ed for their ufe. They knew fomething concerning 
the diverfities of fdls, and of the pofiibility of ferti* 
lizing thefe by tillage and manure. The progreis 
which they had made in the domeftication of the 
gentler quadrupeds in their country, implied, and ^ 

indeed, nec^flarily gave them, confiderable knowl 
ledge of the qualities and manners of the lower ani- 
mals. Plants, they knew to raife from the feed, and 
from the fhoot. The ufeful qualities of day, of me- 
tals, of wood, of grains, of the hair or wool and 
the hides of animals — appear, from the flate of their 
arts, to have been familiarly known to them. Their 
mills required, to their conflxu^tion and manage* 
ment, confiderable fkill in the art of colle£Hng, ac- 
cumulating, and diflributing mechanical power. A 
Ikill nearly fimilar, was neceflary to the operations 
of their mafonry. Their coins prove their precious 
metals to hSlve been refined to a high degree of pu- 
rity; wMch could not have been accomplifhed with- 
out extraordinary (kill in metallurgy. Their defen- 
five armour was polifhed, and fitted to the body 
with a. degree of niccnefs, which modern black- 

fiffiiths 
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^Sec^i. fmiths have hardly fufficient intelligence and dexte- 
rity in their art, to difplay. The remecUes which 
their medicine exhibited, were altnoft all derived 
from aftrology or fuperftition. Their furgery was 
exercifed chiefly by the women, and confifted in lit^ 
tie more than wafhing wounds, and applying to 
them, herbs, or oils* Their nautical knowledge was 
extremely rude and fimple : They had not fiudled 
the general laws of the winds and tides : They had 
drawn no charts of the coafts, currents, ihallows, 
^ eddies, channels, or open feas: Their. boats were 

flight and frail: The firuAure of thdr greater vef- 
fels, loofe and cumbrous; the equipment, awkward. 
Time, the general m^afure of the changes of things, 
they computed by the Calendar of the year, and by 
the aeras, then commonly received through the Ro- 
mifli-Chriftian world : Sand-.-and water-glafles were 
in ufe among them, for the; meafurement of minute 
diviiions of time. 

Its imper- The grand defect: in their knowledge of materbl 
nature, was a want of accurate certainty, and of ge- 
neral principles. They had not learned to trace the 
relations of phyfical events. They readily received 
doubtful or fallacious appearances, as fure realities. 
They knew not to feize the common principle by 
which folitary h&s might be combined into fyftem 

and 
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aind hence to arm themfelves with new power over Sec n. 
nature. The faculty of Abftraftion or Reafoning, 
is improved yet fndrc flowly, in the general pro- 
grels of fociety, than in the life of the individual i 
and to fo little energy had they yet attained, in the 
exertion of this faculty, that they had* in no in- 
fiance, generalized their knowledge of external na- 
ture into fcicnce, or even liberal theory. Only in 
the fimplefl, mechanic arts, did they uhderfland the 
reafons of thofe rules which the art obferved. 

Yet, the flate of their arts proves, that they had 
advanced in the correft and general knowledge of 
the phoenomena of material nature, at leaft Ibme 
few flcps beyond the Caledonians of the former pe- 
riod. We difcover, among thetn, fubdivifions of 
labour, and rules of art, both indicating improved 
reafon, and an enlarged acquaintance with the laws^ 
and the varying forms of matter. They are, in the 
general oeconomy of their arts, as it 'fhould feem^ 
but a little lefs enlightened, than were the Anglo- 
Saxons in the fairefl period of their freedom and 
profperity. From the Normatis, and from the Lom- 
bards, they have learned fome things which the An- 
glo-Saxons could not have taught them. . Among 
ftrangers, indeed, who have immigrated Into the 
country, rather than among the ancient, native race, 
is this improving knowledge of external things, to 

Vol, I. C c c be 
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Sec. II. be difcerned. But, an impulfe from without, fcems 

to be always neceflary, to excite to the cultivation 

of the aftive and inventive powers, as well of the 

fociety, as of the individual. 

^"^^ Their Moral Knowledge was more cxtenfive and 

Know-' ^ o . ^ 

^ic. complex. The duties of the relations of kindred, 
affinity, neighbourhood, and dependence — were ge* 
nerally recognized and refpedcd. Benevolence, in 
all itis modifications, was efteemed, and cultivated 
with ardour. The obligations to juftice began to 
be univerfally acknowledged, and to command, in 
c^ery fucceeding reign, more entire obedience than 
before. Truth and manly fincerity were venerated ; 
fraud and duplicity held in due abhorrence. The 
diftinckions of property were allowed ; and feldom 
attacked by theft or rapine, unlefs under the pre« 
tence of hoftility prompted by fome fuffident caufc 
for refentment. Virgin chaftity, and fidelity to the 
marriage-bed were honoured among all ranks, and 
rarely violated, but by the great, making their poor 
dependents, the fport and prey of their wanton 'pail 
fions. 

But, peaceful induflry was dcfpifed. Martial he- 
roifm was counted the firft of virtues. Hyman life 
was not held facred ; but, the hands of all were ftill, 
at one time or another, polluted with blood. The 

whole 
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whole inhabitants of the land were not combined Skc. h. 
together, with fufficient dofenefe and amity, in the 
bonds of fodal union : Every few families forming 
a fort of feparate community, regarded all around 
them, with fear, with hatred, or, at the beft, with 
fufpicious and uncertain kindneft. Superior force, 
and the terrours of fuperftition appear to have been, 
in all cafes, the ultimate principles on which orddr, 
and obedience to law, depended. Treachery was 
fometimes praftifed in circumftances which render- 
ed it horribly dark, and atrocious above the fraud 
of more poliflied times. Intemperance was not un- 
frcqiient, wherever the means of indulgence were 
aot wanting. 

The Sdots had never been fubjeft to defpotic l"^ progrcftof 
vemment. In the moft remote period of their hifto-'^l;^^^'^"** 
ry, they knew only the natural government of fa- '^^^^ij^ 
milies. Thcfe were enlarged into clans y in which ^'^^^1^^ 
the father of a family was reprefented by the Chief. 
Among the chiefs,' as among inferior individuals, 
there were inequalities of natural or acquired, of 
permanent or accidental advantages. Such inequa- 
lities had, at length, eftablilhed the dominion of 
fomc one chief, and his family, over the reft. This 
monarchical dominion, at firft weak and uncertain, 
was, by flqw degrees, and through the influence of, 
various caufes, firengthened, confirmed, and fettled 
C c c 2 in 
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Sec. II. in the hereditary fucceffion of the firffi-bom fons. 
^ No laws were acknowledged during the greater part 

of this progrefe, bpt thofe of force and opinioa; de- 
fining neither 'the authority of the Chief ot Sang, 
nor the bbedience of his fubje6b, but confined^ ex- 
cept fo far as" they might have been generalised by 
cuftom, to the hearts and arms of individuals. The 
power of the Chriftian clergy, and intcrcourfe with 
the Anglo-Saxons, appear to have firft occafioned 
the eftabjifliment of fomething like a formal, com- 
plex, and regular policy among the Scots, In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, this policy was, at 
laft, fully moulded into that form which then pre« 
vailed over Europe, and which has become famous 
in hiftory', under the name of Feubal. 

DW^fion df A COUNTRY cau haVe, for fubje6b of the fegula- 
efUw&go. tions of Government, only its territory, — its 
' NATURAL PRODUCTIONS, — thcfc particularly modi- 
fied by MANUFACTURE, — the IMPORTED producH- 
ons, or manufa&ures of other countries ; — and its . 
People by whom all thefe things are wrought, im- 
ported, poffeffed, and enjoyed. Whatever the form 
of government, — the opinions, cuftoms, and laws, 
jegulating thefe things, ftill expt-efs only tbe relations 
$ftbe whole people 9 individually or cmjunilly^ to things 
inanimate^ or at leaji incapable of moral agency j and by 
eonfequence^fubje^ls of property; the relations and duties 

- '.-■•- • ./ 
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<f individuaU to eat another ;—'tbo/e of individuals to ti» Sic u. 
community ;'^tbqfe of the community to individuaf^. 
Thcfc efpccially tow»ds the latter part of this peri- 
od, were regulated in Scotlajid, nearly in the iame ' 
maQner, as over the reft pf Europe. 

It is probable, that fome of the more important ^^g^^^^ 
cuftoms of the Scots mieht be recorded ^d cop- ^moDg th6 

SooU* 

firmed by written laws at a time, at 1^ as early, 
as their union with the Fi^. Their clergy certain- 
ly taught them the ufe of public writings } and thefe 
could iiot be ufed ^thout the gradual formation oiF 
a code of written laws, more or le£; perfe^. But^ 
the moft ancient written laws afcribed to them, ro- 
fer not to 4 period more remote than the reign of 
Malcolm the Second* Even thefe are confefled, on 
all hands, not to be genuine. The laws of Malcoln^ 
the Second, fome parts of thofe attributed to Sang 
David the Firft, and perhaps fome other parts of . 
the books of law in the coUedion commonly known 
by the name of Regiam Majejiatem^ — from the firi| 
words with which it begins, — are, in all probability^ 
of Anglo-Saxon or Anglo-Norman origin. They 
might fa}i into the hands of the earlieft lawyers 
among the Scots, without being of legal inftltution^ 
in Scotland. Fraud or ignorance might engroiii 
them carelefsly among the Scottilh laws^ ox trff 
by forgery, to give them the appearance of Having 

been. 
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SBC. II. been, from the firft, Scottilh. But, wanting the 
evidence of hiftory in their favour, and having in- 
ternal evidence againft them, they cannot be regard- 
ed as authentic. We Ihall hereafter fee, that the 
ravages and the dominion of the Englifli in Scot- 
land, during the period between the reigns of Alex- 
ander the Third, and of Robert Bruce, tended 
greatly to deftroy, to felfify, and to reduce into 
corifufion, any records, of whatever nature, which 
might have been depofited, before that time, in the 
public archives of the Scots. 

Hiftory of PROPERTY in Land liad been, in the former pc- 
hnd!\T^ "pd, flowly conftituted by occupancy, and defined 
by cuftom. As the Scottiih tribes combined'into a 
monarchy ; each tribe or family were, of courfe, 
underftood to be guaranteed by the nation or the 
prince, iii the fecure poffeffion of the territory 
which they had previouHy occupied. Eftates were 
foon forfeited by rebellion. Thefe the monarch 
cither referved for himfelf, or granted, upon con^ 
dition of fervice, to fome fubjeA, who became his 
immediate tenant at will. Lands had not yet be- 
come the exclufive inheritance of eldeft fons ; Wt 
were occupied in cotnmon, by the whole fisimily. 
Amidft continual wars, rebellions, and viciffitudes 
of dominion, eftates were continually changing their 
nailers, and falling by forfeiture, to the King. The 

influence 
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influence of the fame circumftances, by degrees, Sec. n. 
£xed the fuccefUve inheritance of lands in the fon, 
the brother,, or the nephew who was the ableft to 
ailert and vindicate his rights, upon the death of 
a former poifeflbr ; degrading the reft of his family 
into a precarious dependence upon him. The neigh- 
bourhood of th^ Northunibrian Anglo-Saxons, and 
their temporary domination over the Pifts, in- 
troduced among both Picls and Scots, a partial imi- 
tation of thofe laws and cuftoms by which the pof^ 
feilion and the inheritance of property in land, were 
regulated among the Ai^g^o-Saxons. The union, ^ 
in whatever manner, firft of the Piftifli kingdom, 
and then of the Strathclydian principality to the' 
Scottifh monarchy, enlarged the domains of the 
crown, and b|y this means contributed to render 
that part of the lands in the kingdom, which was * ' 
held independently of the Sovereign, fmall, in com- 
parifon with thofe other parts, which were poffeffed 
in confequence of his grant, and upon conditions of 
military or menial fervice. Grants obtained by the 
Clergy, and the forms under which they took care 
to have thefe fecured to them, fuggefted the ufc of 
forms likewife in the transference of property among 
the laity. Subordinate vaiTalage, in which a , vaflal 
had alfo his V^ilals, appears to have firft taken place 
among the Scots, after their union with the Pifts, and 
in the courfc of the conquefts won from the declining 

^ kingdom 
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Skc. II. kingdom of the Northumbrians. A nidc inodifica. 
tion of Feuital Tenure had thus taken place in 
Scotland, long before the acceffion of Malcolm Can- 
more. But, die £ime fimplicity of habits and ideas, 
the iame martial manners, the fkme inceflant war- 
fare, foreign or inteftine, to which it owed its ori- 
^ ; had hitherto, as it fhould feem, prevented it, 
from fettling into a firm and regular fyftem, defin- 
, cd by laws, forms, and written deeds, and in aB 
cafes, faithfully obfervcd, and fteadily guarded from 
Viohtioti. 

Thcnfe of In the rcign of Malcolm, thp fyftem of Feudal 
mauaef o7 Tenure prevalent among the Normans, and among 
J^^J^the Anglo-Saxons in the latter period of their pow- 
d^rMtC" ^^ ^^ England, appears to have been fuddenly fu- 
^'"" perinduced upon the ruder and JdmpleV cufioms of 
tenure before acknowledged in Scotland. Its efta^ 
blifbment was gradual. The lands which Malcolm 
befto wed on ftrahgers who reforted to him from Eng- 
land, were granted under all the formalities of feo- 
difm, by written deeds, and upon conditions of 
feudal fervice. As conqueft or forfeitures, brought 
him new lands to give away ; thefe were ftill grant- 
ed, as fiefs, under feudal conditions. Averfion to 
the reftriftions and obligations of. feudal tenure, 
was the chief fentiment by which the northern Scots 

and 
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were moved to combine, under Donald Bane, againft ^^^* ''• 
the fbm of Malcolm Canmore. Not till the reigu 
of David the Firft, was the Norman fyftem of ftu« 
dal tenure, extended in its full force over all Scot- 
land*. 

By the eflential nature of this fpedes of tenure, rhe^re- 
the property of sdl the lands in the kingdom, was^f f^^d^f'* 
vefted ultimately in the King. Every fief was de- j^Xc'd!*' 
rived from his grant, and was revertible \o him. 
But, he who was himfdf the feudatory of the So* 
vereign, might again grant his lands to fecondary 
feudatories', who fhould owe to him their feudal 
duties. Fiefs were forfeited by z&s of pofitive re- 
bellion, or by failure in the performance of the ier- 
vices by which they were held. At the death pf z 
perfon pofifefling lands under si feudal tenure; his 
next heir, if under that Age which was legally fix^ 
ed as the initiatory term of full-grown manhood, 
could not fucceed to the immediate poifeffion of the * 
fief; but became the ward of the Sovereign, till 
the time of his majority ; and till then was allowed 
out of the revenue of his lands, only a (mall annual 
fum, for his perfonal expences. Feudal property 
was inherited by males, in preference to females, 
but by females in default of males. The fervices 
for the fUpulated performance of which, fiefs were 

Vol. I. Ddd . bcftowed, 

* See Sedion I. Chap. IL 
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Sec. II. beftowed, were at tirft folely military or dotneftic. 
Afterwards, lands were occafionally granted to both 
primary and fecondary vaffals., for a fort of rent in 
kind ; a hawk, horfes, hounds, weapons and arti- 
cles of armour, or other things of a fimilar nature. 
The^ Clergy for fome time held their eftates, upon 
the condition of performing religious fer vices alone; 
however, in the progrefs of their power, opulence, 
and avarice, they accepted lands alfo for mili- 
tary, and other fervices. Burghs were fiefs granted 
to an incorporated community of tenants, either by 
the King, or his immediate feudatories, partly for 
military fervices, but chiefly for fuch fervices as had 
been ufually performed by bondmen, but which 
the Iperfons obtaining the grant, hid dexterity and I 
(kill to execute much more perfeftly, than bond- 
men rendered by fervitude, ftupid, indolent, anjj 
languid, had ever performed them*. 

perfonii POSSESSION, obtained without robbery, theft, or 
Property. £^^y^^ conftituted the right to that property whidi I 
is denominated perfonaU It confifted chiefly in 
cattle, armour, apparel, and houfhold furniture. 
It might be devifed by teftamcnt to whomfoevcr the 
. teftator chofe. It might be beftowed away in gift, 
without other formalities than iimpla transf^ence. 

It 

• See Fordun. paJlim : L. L. Davidis Primi.— .Guliehni, ct AJ«- 
ipdri Secund ; CragU Jus Feudale} &c. 
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It was inherited, when not bequeathed b^ will, by Sec- n. 
the immediate lord only. It was forfeited by trca- 
ion and fome other crimes^ 

Such werfe, in the eleventh and twelfth centu- 
ries, the general relations to property, in land, or 
perfbnal, — as defitied by the acknowledged laws and 
cuftoms of Scotland *. 

The relations of Individuals to one another t^^ 
were modified in a manner confident with thofe of the motaai 
perfons to property. — Of thefe, the moft general, in[ndiyiduaii. 
all focieties, is that of fallow- fubje£lsy or feliow-citU 
t£ns. The duties of fellow-fubjcfts under the Scot- 
tifli government^ regarding each other fitoply in this 
relation^ Wete mutual good- will; aid againft ene- 
mies who were fubjecls of other governments ; re- 
lief in extreilie want or diftrefs ; a preference above 
ftrangers not better qiaalifiedj-^as/objeds of favour* 
Thefe duties were fuggefted by natural fentiment, 
(anftioDed.by cuftom, jmplied, although not fpeci- 
ally expreffed, in all the written laws which the 
Scots of this period, obeyed. 

The mutual duties of the two fexes^ wete, — ^by of th« 
the males, pi:oteclion and fupport ; by the women, 
obedience, fidelity, and domeftic induftry. Female 
D d d 2 chaftity 

* Fordun. paflim; L. L. Reguni.Davidis T. Gulielmi. Alcxaodri 
It. Anderfoni Dipl^mata : Ciagium de jure feudall 
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$sc. ir. chaftity was protefted by laws ordaining fcvcrc 
punifiiments to be inffided upon him who ihould be 
convi Aed of a rape ; unkfs he were iaved by the 
intcrccffion of her who had fufiered it. But concu- 
binage was common ; being a reUc of the former 
^favage and diforderly manners of the Scots ; and 
being encouraged by the little diftin£kion made be- 
tween baftards and legitimate children. Daughters 
were capable of inheriting lands, next in the order 
of fucceffion, after iqns. A hufband became, for 
his lifetime, lord of the inheritance of his wife, from 
the period at which a child was known to have been 
born from their marriage. A portion of the hof- 
band'^s goods, was fet apart, upon marriage, for 
the fubfiftence of his wife and her children, whik 
the marriage fhould fobfift ; and to become her pe- 
culiar property, when it fhould be diflbWed by his 
death. From her birth to her marriage, a woman 
was fubjed: to parents or guardians. Daring mar- 
riage, {he was in the fame manner fiibjed to her 
hufband. In widowhood, • (he was her own mif- 
trefs, and not under particular protedion*. A fine 
was levied by their Lords, upon the marriage of 
bondmen and female vaflals f . The fuperiority of 

the 

• L. L. Davicfia I. Lib. II. 15, 16, iS, 48, 58. L. IV. «: L.L* 
Akx. 11. Chap. 9.^Cragti Feud. L. II. Dieg. 14, as. 

f This is the only truth of the fkbles concerning the Marcbeta Jfx^ 
ihrum.-'Scc L. L. David. L9>. iV. C. ji. DoliTmpk'i Ajuok, Vol 
L Appendix I; 
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the male fez» wa»» by the laws and cuftoms of Scot- S'c. u. 
land^ in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, uniform- 
ly maintained; yet the female fex were not configned 
to abjed feryitude^ and mifery. 

Parehts were acknowledged to be the natural parenu 
guvdians and lords of thdr children j while thefeJJJ'n.*^^ 
were minors. Children owed to their parents^ obe* 
dience, refped, and aiBfiance in diftrefe, Baftards^ 
as well as children lawfully born, were regarded, as 
having a right to the care of their parents* Sons 
firft, and after them, daughters, fucceeded to the 
heretfitarypoficffions of their fathers. Baftardswere . , 
legitimated by fubfequent marriage between; their 
father and mother. Unlefs. legitimated by this 
mean, they were incapable of hereditary fucceflion ; 
but might receive by the gift or bequeft of their fa^ 
ther, any lands which he himfelf had not inherited^ 
bttt otherwife acquired. Heirs were accounted in« ^ 
capable of full inheritance, till the term of majority; ' 
which was, for male feudatories holding eftates, un- 
der condition of military fervice, — ^at the age ^ of 
twenty one jears \far females, at all times incapable 
of perfonal military fervice,~*the age of fourteen 
years, — ^^the fuppofcd acra of puberty ; for the fon of 
a Socco-mattj whofe lands were not held under con- 
dition of military fervice, but for quit-rents in la- 
bour 
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• Sbc^ hour or the produce of afgriculmre, — at iSfteen years, 
^ — ^when he niight be capable of ruftic labour ; far 
the fon of a burgefs, — at fourteen years of age, — a& 
his domeftic employments were not reckoned to rc^ 
quire the fame robuft ftrength, as the toils of huf- 
bandry. An heir was not difinherited for his fa- 
ther's crime ; unlefs he ihared the guilt, by deed or 
connivance *• Th^ relations and mutual duties of 
other Kindred were regulated upon principles dedu- 
ced from thofe eftablifhed in the cafe of Hulband 
and Wife, Parent and Child. 

BoDdmen. The Slaves^ or rather Bondmen^ w^e either Pids, 
the pofterity of thofe who had been the meanefi or 
moft obnoxious of the inhabitants of Pi6Uand, at 
the time when it fell under the dominion of the 
Scots; Strathclydian Britons, who had, in like man« 
ner, been reduced to fervitude, upon the final con- 
queft of the principality of Strathclyde ; Aqglo-Sa&« 
ons who had been reduced to the fame condition, 
upon the conqueft of the northern divifion of the 
, Northumbrian kingdom,^ by the Pifts, Scots, and 
Galwegians ; Scots reduced to flavery, in* the Wcf- 
tern Ifles, by the conquefts of the Norwegians, — 
and Norwegians humbled to the fame ftate, when 
thofe Ifles were agaia ceded to the Scots ; with the 

prifoners, 

*^ L: L. Dav. I. Lib. II. -C. 19^ >•, %st 269 271 4i« Lib. IV. C. is. 
— -Watai in Matth. Parisi GloiTar. Cragii Jus Feud. L. II. Dieg. ij* 
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prifoncrs, whether Norwegians, Danes, Angles, or Sec. n. 
Normans, who had been from time to time, gained 4§ 
among the fpoils of war* They Were alvi^ays unarm- 
ed. They lived, as a better fort of cattle, upon the 
eftates of 'their lords. They were confined to the 
territory, and were transferable from matter to maf- 
ter, with it. Upon all eftates, not poffeffed by Sor- 
eo-mefij or Ceorlesy the ruftic labour was performed 
by the villains or bondmen alone. Their lives were 
protefted by the laws ; but, in almoft all other re- 
fpcfts, they were left at the mercy of thfcir matters. 
It was a mitigation of the mifcry of a bondman, 
when he was not attached by fale, t6 the lands which . 
he cultivated. He was incapable of property, while 
in bondage. But, fliould his lord violate the chaf- 
tity of his wife ; fliould he be convicted of having 
wounded the bondman, on the upper part of his 
head ; fliould he refufe to fupport his bondman un« 
del* accufation for a crime, and the bondman ob- 
tain his acquittal without his matter's aid ; in all 
thefe cafes, the bondman recovered his freedom. 
Every free man might, with the confent of the King, 
fct any of his own bondmen at liberty. A bond- 
man alfo recovered his liberty, after living in un- 
-queftioned freedom, although that freedom fliould 
not have been, at firft, legally acquired,— upon any 
cttate in the coujitry for feven years,-~within any 
burgh, for a year and a day. Promotion to hely 

orders, 
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Sec. If. orders, under certain refiridions, had the fiiroe cf- 

fed upon the condition of a bondmant as torad 

manumiiEon *• 

Soeeo-nta '^^^ Soceo^matt^ the fame as the Anglo-Saxon 
or ceori*. QcorU^ hdd his lands from fome Over-Lord^ for a 
definite term of years, or for perpetuity, upon the 
condition of paying a certain annual rent, in hbour 
and in the produce of his lands, or perhaps in mo- 
ney. This order of Landholders had their origin 
in the Anglo-Saxon fyfiem of fodal order. As the 
Norman feodifm obtained a full eftablifhment in 
Scotland, this fpeties of the tenure of lands, appears 
to have falloi into difguife. Yet, having been once 
eftablifhed, it could not be wholly aboliihed. But, 
the SoccageA.ta^M& either rofe to the dignity of milita- 
ry tenure, or in the gradual emancipation of the uU 
lains or bondmen , came to be confounded with them. 
The inheritance in land left by a ^Socco-man^ at his 
death, was, agreeably to the cuftoms and laws of 
the Anglo-Saxons,f~divided equally amongft his 
fons, not inherited by the Eldeft alone, to the ex- 
clufion of the reft. With his rent, the Souo^man 
owed to his lord, alfo occafional homage, or refped- 
fiil acknowledgment of his fuperiority : and his lord 

was, 
t ]i, L. Davidii Primi, Lib. II. C. zi, 1%^ 13, 14, &c. 
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was, on the other hand, naturally obliged to aflford Sec. n. 
him armed proteftion agamft his enemies *• 

The greater number of the free fubjefts were,»^itarr 
vailals of the crown, or of fome one or other of its 
immediate vafials, holding by military tenure^ Only, 
this fpecies of tenure was ftriftly feudal. The vaf- 
faU whether in the cafe of grant, or in that of fuc- ^ 
ceifion, received enfeoffment or inveftiture from his 
over-lord. He did homage to his lord, upon the 
occauon ; kneeling before him, putting his hands 
into bisj and promifing obedience and faithful fer-i 
vice* While he continued faithful to his engage- 
ments, he not only preferved the poffelSion d)F hia 
fief, but was under his lord's proteftion againft all 
hoftility. For a certain extent of land he was obli- 
ged to furnilh to his lord, a knight y — or a warriour^ 
fall-armed, and mounted on horfeback, to ferve foe 
axrertain number of days together, at the expence, 
not of the lord, but of the feudal tenant, by whom, 
the knight was equipped and fent out. His landa 
were forfeited by difobedience or neglecl. At his 
death they could be inherited only by an heir per- 
fonally qualified to difcharge the duties of the mili- ""^ 
tary tenure. A Minor was fubjecl to the tutelage 
of his over- lord, till he fliould acquire a right to 
the full fucceflTion to his immediate prcdeceffor, in 
Vjl. I. E e e confequence 

* L. L. Dav. I. Lib. II. C. ai, »7, &c. 
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Sec. II. conrequencc of having attained to the age of majo- 
rity. A film, whether in money, or in any other 
form of value, was always to b^ contributed to the 
fuperior lord, at the time of obtaining inveftiture 
in a fief, in confequence of hereditary fucceffion to 
it. All the free men in the kingdom, except the 
king alone, were under vaflilage. The Anglo-Sax- 
on Thane, or military landholder, obtaining firft, 
rather the name of Lordj and afterwards from the 
Normans, that of Baron^ was now, in the middle 
rank of the immediate vaflals of the crown. Of 
thefe the loweft were fimple ^;iif A/j,-.pcrfons hold- 
ing by military tenure, juft that quantity of land 
which was efteemed fufficient to enable the pcrfon 
^ by whom it was held, to furnifli to the wars of his 
fuperior lord, ^ fingle warriour full-armed, and 
xnqunted on horfeback. Thefe knights by their te- 
nure, were not, however, knights in military dignity^ 
till their valour, truth, and generous adtivity, had 
been fornially recognized-, as entitling them, not 
lefs than their equipment or poflcffions, to the ho- 
nours of the knightly charafter. The Count of 
France, Italy, and Germany ; the Alderman of the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the larl of the Dants ; were origi- 
nally pcrfons poffeffing large fiefs, and acting at the 
fame time under the Emperor or King, as gover- 
nors both military and civil, of diftricls or provin- 
ces. Only the dignity of larl from among thtfe 

three 
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three, obtained admiffion into Scotland. Its intro- Sec n. 
du^on was in this period. The Earl was the high- 
eft dignity of the vaffals bf the crown, which was 
not incommunicable to many together. The other 
diftin^ons of the immediate vaflals of the King, 
were thofe which they poilefled, as officers in his 
houlhold; Chamberlain, Juftidary, Door-ward, Con- 
ftable, Marihal.— Befide the advantages of wardjhip 
and reliefs military fcrvice, and forfeiture ; the fu- 
pcrior lord, was authorized to aft: pecuniary aid 
from his vaffals, in order to furnifii a marriage- por- 
tion to his eldeft daughter, or to defray the expcn- 
ces which attended the inveftiture of hb eldeft fon 
with the honours of knighthood *. 

The Clergy held the greater part of their poffef.ThcCicc- 
fions in land, by the tenure of gheftly fervicc alone. 
Enjoying particular benefices, they were obliged to 
enlighten and direct the devotion of the inhabitants 
of certain diftriAs. In inftances in which they had 
accepted military fiefs, they were required to pay, 
for thefe, the fame martial fervices, as Lay- Vaffals. 
Subjed to the King and thofe from whom they held 
their benefices, only by their relation to thefe tem- 
poralities ; the Clergy were in refped of their fpiri- 
tual character and fundions, dependent only upon 
E c e 2 their 

'^ L. L. David. I. Lib. 11. Chap. 60, 6x, 6ai 63, 64> 6|,— to 74 ; 
Cragii F^ud. per totos tres Libroffy 5cc. 
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Sic. u. their own Courts and Dignitaries, and npon the 
^ Pope, a foreign, Supreme Lord. B) this fpiritual 

conftitution of their order, and by the fiindity af- 
cribed to their character, they obtained an exemp- 
tion from Lay^Jurifdidlion in almoft all matters in 
which their rights and conduft were concerned. 
Thofe who were edified by their fpiritual inftruc- 
tions, were often willing to take their counfel alfo 
in temporal aiFairs. They had vafials and bondmen 
immediately fubjeft to them. Having the only 
learning among them, that was known in the coun- 
try, at a period prior to the rife of a dafe of prafti- 
tioners in the law j they were naturally employed 
todireft the- forms, and to draw up the written 
deeds, in every folemn civil tranfadion. All thefe 
circumftances concurred to give them a feparate and 
extenfive, juridical authority in the kingdom* They 
had a fyftem of laws peculiar to themfelves j formed 
. put of the facred books of the old and new testa- 
ments; the principles of the law of the Roman Em- 
pire ; the decrees of Ecclefiaftical Councils and Synods, 
with the Epiftles and Bulls of Popes; and all thefe 
modified by application to the refpe^live cufloms and 
manners of the different nations among whom the 
Clergy of Rome had obtained eftablilhments;'and 
thus gradually accumulated into one body. This 
fyftem has been denominated the Canon-Law. It 
was the rule of decifion in all the Ecclefiaftical 

Courts 
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Courts of Judicature. It was peculiarly favourable Sec. h. 
to the Clergy, in all cafes of contention between 
Clergyman and Layman*. 

Bujic£ssEs-'^otSkt^nQ lands and privileges, not Borgcffef. 
by individuals, but in communities, and under a 
tenure which was partly that of Soccagc^ partly mi- 
litary and in fonie things peculiar, — formed, in 
this period, a diftinft clafs among the inhabitants 
of Scotland. They were vaffals either of the 
King, or of Lords, holding from him. The burghs 
of both England and Scotland, appear to have 
been of Anglo-Saxon origin. Trade firft, and next 
mechanical induftry, and the cares of defence, af- 
iembled and eftabliihed citizens together in towns, 
under the Anglo-Saxon governments. Under thcfe 
governments, the towns or burghs did not, how- 
ever, form communities of a diftinft and peculiar 
charafter, with a particular fpecics of adminiftration, 
differing in nature from, that of the fliires within 
which they fltood. They compofed merely parts of 
the fame lyftem of fimplc, unbroken, civil arranger 
ment, with the fliires. But, as the original Anglo- 
Saxon government declined into feodifm, the inha- 
bitants of the burghs retained, with Httle variation, 
their primitive forms of union and magiftracy. 

Hence 

* ForduD. et JA^yx, fajimi Spottifwood's fliitory j Keith'e Cv 

Ulogue, &c, ^ 
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Sec. II. Hence the difference which, after the full eftabliih- 
ment of the Norman feodifm in Britain, appeared 
to diftinguifli the ftrufture of the goveriimcnt of 
the counties from that of the burghs. It fliould 
feem that the firft burghs in Scotland, might have 
their origin at a time prior to the fupplantation of 
the Anglo-Savon policy, by the Norman. If later, 
yet there was no other model, than the Anglo-Sax- 
on, to be imitated in their inflitution. The mer- 
chants^ the clafs of men who appear to have firft 
enjoyed burgh privileges under the feudal govern- 
ment of Scotland, compofed a Guild. Being ac- 
counted in the ftatc, not Soldiers, Clergymen, or 
Hufbandmen, but Traders j they were required to 
pay their contributions to their fuperior lord, not 
in military fervice, in religious confolation and in- 
ftrudion, or in proyifions, the produce of the foil, 
but in money, the grand inflrument of mcrchan- 
dife. Artifans chiefly, as it fliould feem, from a- 
mong the Bondmen, were, by degrees, intermixed 
with the merchants in the burghs, and obtained a 
participation in the fame lands and privileges. As 
lands were, in the flourifliing period of the feudal 
fyfl.em, rarely held by the tenurex)f pure foccage ; and 
as piilitary fiefe were fometimes annexed to the be- 
nefices of the clergy; fo thofe communities which 
held lands by burgage-tenure, were generally obliged 
(0 add military fervice, and cofily prefents in rare 

commnjodities, 
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commodities^ to their payments in money. They Stc. n. 
enjoyed commonly a, monopoly of the trade of ex- 
portation and importation for the diftrifts to which 
they belonged. Their magiftracies enacted bye- 
laws, and exercifed a civil and criminal jurifdid:ion 
within the burgh. They were fubjeft to have loans 
and heavy exaftions pccafionally extorted from 
them, Juftice was equitably exercifed between 
them and the inhabitants of the adjoining country. 
They wore arms, for their own defence.— The Ba- 
rons whowerc themfelves vaflals of the crown, were 
jiot prohibited, from granting out any portions of 
their lands, to fm^ communities, upon an inferior 
fort of burgage-tenure. Burgeffes holding by fe- 
condary tenure, from barons, ftood nearly in the fame 
relation of inferiority to burgeffes holding immedi- 
ately from the king,-'.-as that by which the other 
vaffjJs of the barons were diftinguiftied from the 
barons themfelves, immediate vaflals of the crown. 
The privilege granted by barons, to burgeffes hold- 
ing under them, were neceffarily confined to the 
domains of the baron who granted them. The king 
might grant to his burgeffes, privileges which ftiould 
extend over all his dominions*. 

. The King"''W2is the fupreme lord of .all his fub- The Xxnj. 
je£ts. To him every individual in the kingdom, 

owed 
* Sututa Gnildi ^ L. L. BurgoruxDi L. L. David; &c* 
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Stc. II. owed obedience, in all cafes which were not except- 
ed by the laws or by the principles of the confti- 
tution^ Bondmen, and the vaiTals of fubjcck-lords, 
could not lawfully perform any fervices to their 
immediate n^afters, which might prove injurious 
to the authority, o^ the perfonal fecurity of the 
monarch. Rebellion againft the king, inflantly 
liberated the fervants and dependents of the rebel, 
from every duty which they might otherwife have 
been bound to pay to him* Not only the immediate 
domains of the crown, but the whole territory of the 
kingdom ,except that which was confecrated to the fer- 
vice of religion and its minifters, was ultimately the 
property of the fovereign. To him every fief re- 
verted, upon the failure of the line of the fucccffors 
of the vaifal to whom it had been at firft granted- 
All profits arifing from the diftribution of joftice 
among his vaflals, pertained to him. All conquefts 
made by his fubjeds were ultimately his. From 
him, again, his vaflals had a right to demand fuch 
protection againft all enemies, foreign and inteftine, 
as might preferve them in the fecure enjoyment of 
their fiefs, while they continued faithfully to dif- 
charge their feudal duties** 

Such 

* Fordani Scotichronicon, Regiam MAjcftat^.m^ Cragii Jas. FcuiL 
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Such is the general outline of the mutual rela-' Sec. h. 
tions and duties of the fcveral orders of individuals 
in the community, to one another j as they were 
defined and eftablilhed by the laws and cuftoms 
which prevailed in Scotland, in the period for 
which the national tranfadioiis are related in the 
preceding fedion of this fecohd book of our hiftory* 

The QoThmunitj confifted of all the fubjefts of duHci tnd 
the kingdom, with their .king, living together, [he «ml^ 
under the laws here expl^uned. The common, "*^''^' 
DUTIES which ail members of th^ Community 
owed id ity were in general \-^'io fufport its ekijience^ 
and to promote tti, improvement. 

Although mean and wretched in his lltUation ; ^latc^ 
yet, even thtjlave was under the protedion of the 
laws. Forafmuch then as his fervile ftate, undec 
the protedion which he enjoyed, and with the 
hopes he was permitted to entertain,-..was bettet 
than abfolute exclufion from civil life ; precifely in 
the degree of its advantages, was his obligation to 
refpcct and ferve the common interefts of the ftate. 
Certaii;i freedom and property might well have al- 
lured him to forfake his lord, and the community 
in which he was held in bondage. Hardly in this 
cafe, would his dcfcrtion h^ve been juft or wife ; 

VoJL, I. F f f upon 
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Sec. m. upon any other motives, k would have been hien- 
oufly crinriinal. The flave was not required or 
allowed to fervc in ftiU armour in defence of his 
country *. 



Socii-men, 



The Scccomen^ a clafs wiiofe dJftinftions and pri- 
^iegesj having originated in the Angla Saxon times,, 
were neceiTarily maintained even under the Norman 
feodifin, by the ftate of hufbandry, and the indit 
penfible^ demands for its prodtsdions ;; — appear to 
have enjoyed, at leaft nominally, the happieft con- 
dition in the ftate. But, being miarmed and de- 
fcncelefs, they were fubjef^ to oppreffion and exac- 
tions. In an s^ in which force too often trampled 
upon all laws and rights ; the labours and property 
of the hu{bandman were extremely infecure. But^ 
they weTe freemen, and capable of holding property 
in land ^nd things moveable ; therefore^ their in- 
violable fealty was due to the Community in which 
they enjoyed thofe advantages. BeiTde that homage, 
fervice, and rent which they were obliged to pay to 
the Superior Lords from whom they held their 
lands ; the Socco-men appear to have been Ukewife 
bound to ferve the community, as in the Anglo* 
Saxon times, by the reparation of roads and bridges^ 
and by making fuch oppofition to invkding enemies^ 
as they might be able to make, without having been 
^ trained 

• L. L. Dav. Lib. 11. &c^ 
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trained to war, or being farniflied with complcat Sbc. h. 
armour. In the progrefs of feodifm in Scotland, the 
Socco-men aoj^uired fiill more and more of a martial 
charader, and often fervcd their country in afms*. 

But, the Military Tenants were the ftrength of MUttary 
the Nation. Their feudal duty— to the Crown, or'^''**"^ 
to a Superior who was a fubjeft, required common- 
ly, that they fhoold, for forty days in the year, at- 
tend this Superior, in arms, in order to fight \iv» 
battles. If this period of annual military fervice 
fhould prove infuffident for the defence, or the glo- 
ry of the. Nation; it was, then, the duty of the 
Tenants by military fervice^ who had arms in their 
hands, to continue in afiion^ till the tranquillity of 
their country ihould be honourably fecured. It was 
equally their duty — to confult with the King, and 
with one another, concerning thofe fervices which 
the circumftances of their country might require, 
above what they were, by the conditions of their 
feudal tenure, bound to perform. As civil order 
was continually eftabliflied with increafing fecurity 
in the progrefs of jthe kingdom of the Scots ; pri- 
vate quarrels, were ftiU more and more effedlually 
reftrained, fo that, when the feudal fyftem exified 
in Scotland, in its full vigour ; the military vaflals 
could have few fair occaiions for warfare, except the 
F f f ft common 

* L. L» DaT. Gul. Alex. II. fafim. 
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Sec. II. coinmon fcrvicc of their country. Having how- 
ever, no other profeflion but t|)at of arms ; they 
were ever ready for any military fcrvices which thdr 
country might demand. In this age of force and 
fajfton^ Uttle influenced by enlightened tea/on^ arms 
were neceflary to fupport and enforce every aft of 
government. Out of the military order, therefore, 
as being at once the moft honourable, and the fittefl 
to enforce the laws, were all the Ktng^s iervants 
who exercifed the oflicial government, naturally 
chofen. They were Earls, Conftables, Marihals, 
Chamberlains, Jufticiaries. Every public office was 
exercifed by them ; except fuch as might be accept- 
ed by ambitious clergymen overftepping the juft 
modefty of the clerical charafter. It was the duty 
of the military order to prove themfelves, againft 
all foes, foreign or intefiine, the guardians of right, 
and the protectors of innocence and peace. When 
oftenfible public duties demanded ; they were firft 
to fiand forth. Whether cadled or not to public 
fervices; fiill their rank in thi^ community required 
them to be beneficially aftive. They were the arms 
and the heart of the community $. 

night- From the martial and patriotic fpirit to which j 
rrtniry. j^jj ^jjg better^ part of the military order were form- 
ed by theii: ordinary employments and public du- 
ties; 
f L. L. D^yi^* Gulielmi. Alex. Secund. at fupr^ 
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tics ; arofc the peculiar pra£Uces of Knight-Erran- Sec. n. 
try. Superftition awed the minds of thofe warri^ 
ours into a reverence for every thing conneftcd 
with it. Their charadcr in ipdety, made them, 
the natural prote&ors of weaknefs^ and avengers 
of wrongs. Clad in complete armour, they were 
more fecure than the naked foldiers of later times, 
from the danger of death in the field of battle ; and 
by chis advantage, w^re rendered both more daring, 
and more humane, th^n they might otherwiie have 
been. The undiverfified modes of life which pre- 
vailed in that Age, left to the military man, no re- ' 
iburces for excrcife and enjoyment, except war, the 
tournament, the chsu:e, and the riotous feaft; fo 
that the adventures of Knights-Errantry became a 
neceflary retuge from the torpor and mifery of in- 
aftion. Honours and lucrative advantages were at^ 
tached folely to diflindlion in arms ; and this could 
be attained only by purfuing opportunities for the 
difplay of valour,^ -The captivation oi fajhion was, 
at length, added ten other recommendations in fa^ 
vour of the wild gallantry of Chiyalry. It was, ix\ 
its higheft extrs^vagance, a natural ebulition of that 
public fpirit, with which it was necefl&ry, that the 
military orders Ihould be infpired, for the difchargo* 
qf thofe duties which the form of Government ext 
f^ded from them, to thq Community *. 

f Foniun: Mjitth. ?^$.fafi?n, ^c^ . 
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Sec. II. The firft duty of the Burgeffes^ to the ftatc, was, 
Burgcflcs. ''^oneft indufiry in their labours and trade. It be- 
came them, next, to difcharge faithfully thofe rents 
• and fcrviccs for which they held their burgh-lands, 
and privileges. To maintain the Conftitution and 
the Rights of their refpe&ive burghs, was their next 
public duty. The fourth was, to confult with the 
King, and the reft of hb free-vaflals, concerning 
thofe fervices which, although not fixed by the 
terms of their tenure, mighty however, be bccafi- 
onally neceffary for tl^e defence of the kingdom, or 
the fupport of internal order within its territories. 
^ Having acknowledged the neceffity of fuch extra- 
ordinary fervices, and having agreed concerning 
. the proportion and the manner in which they were 
to be performed ; it was then their bufinefs to dif- 
charge them, with willing aftivity*. 

The cier- The Clergy were, upon all occafions, called in, 
^' as public Counfellors. It was their duty to fupport 

and protect the general welfare of the Nation by 
bleffings, prayers, inftrudions, imprecations, and 
all the arms with which they were furnifhed by the 
fuperftitious religion of the Age. Wherp the duties 
of the Clergy to the Nation, might feem to interfere 
with their fpiritual alle^ance to the Pope; they 
V^ere unfortunately obliged to forget the Scotch- 

^ L. (^ Biir|;onun; Statua Giuldi. 
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man in the Prieft, What was frequently not Icfe ^^^\^ 
difadvantageous to the State } many of the richeft 
beneficiaries were often foreigners. Prelates hold- 
ing fiefs by military tenure, owed the fame ferviccs 
to the King and to the Community, as the other 
fldilitary tenants f . ' 

The private interefts, and the public duties of The King, 
the King were moft intimately conjoined. The dig- 
nity, the opulence, the perfonal fecurity which he 
derived from his ftation in the State, made it his 
firft concern to guair^ its fafety, and promote its 
improvements Hi^ patrimony comprehended,^ in 
ibme meafure, the whole kingdom. It was his in- 
tcreft, that all his fubjeds fliould continually be 
proteded in the pofleflion of their properties, and 
the enjoyment of their rights; that they might thus 
be enabled to difcharge the rents, and perform the 
fervices which they owed to him, by their tenureSir 
Of the domains which he poflefled, and the rents 
and perfonal fervices due to him from his vaffal?, a 
great part was con/umed in provifions, and enter- 
prizes, for the national glory or defence. But, befide 
this ufe of his revenue ; it was his duty alfo to exert an 
unremitting vi^lance, and to call upon his vaffals to 
aflemble and confu)t together concerning any fervices 
which the exigencies of the kingdom might feem to 

require 
- t Rcgiam Majcftatem. Fordun. pdlTimy 8id. 
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Sec, If. require from all ; when the rents and fcrviccs due 
to the king, as the general feudal Icwrd, proved in- 
fufficient for their common proteAion. In the aC- 
iembly of his vailals, the fovercign prefidecL He 
was their leader in the difcharge of whatever extra- 
ordinary fervices, they judged to be neccflkry, and 
agreed to perform, for the benefit of the commu- 
nity. Nor was it leis his duty, to proted his fcve- 
ral vaflals and their dependents againfi one another^ 
by impartial diftributive juftice, and to maintain 
the internal tranquillity of the kingdom^ than to 
defend his fubjecls againft foreign enemies. If* his 
power and adivity were unequal to this fervice, he 
was ftUl to call upon his obedient vaflals to unite 
their counfels and exertions with hb^ againft thofe 
who by rebellion and injuftice provoked the com- 
mon hoftility equally of their fovereign and their 
fellow-vafial&*4 

These appear to have been the duties which the 
conftitution of the Scottifli monarchy in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, required the feveral clafles of 
individuals in the community to difcharge towards 
that national body of which they were members. 

Having broken in upon the wild freedom and 
equility of nature, by the eilabliihment of all thofe 

artificial 

* Forduni Chronic. Rcgiam Majeilatem> utfupra. 
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artificial relations- between peribns and propctty J S«c. n. 
between one clafs of perfons and another j between 
the feveral claffes of individuals, arid the whole fo- i3«tie« of 
cial body which was compofed by their union ; it munity to 

' ^ i indifidiuli* 

was neceflary, that the Feudal and Monarchical Con- 
ftitution of the Scottifli Nation, fhould at the fanoie 
titne^ afcertain the relations of the whole body re^ 
ciprocally to the members of whom it was compo^ 
fed, and prefcribe its duties to them, in clafles, ot . 
by individuals ; otherwife their focial union would 
have little availed them, and all its . advantages 
would have been, ideal, or at beft precarious* 

The buriEs which the community under* 
TOOK^for this purpofe, were to preferve property, thd 
liberties, and the privileges, of every order and every 
individual in the ftate, from the invafion of foreign 
enemies^ and from^ the mutual encroachments of 
one another ;--*and, at the fame time, to enlarge 
and improve that property, thofe lit^tties, thofc 
privileges, by every new advantage which // had 
force and wifdom to acquire and to beftow. 

The means and modes of operation which thd 
Community employed for thofe purpofes, werethcfe, 

I. The King and the wealth and power intrufted The Ki'nj^ 
to him by the nature of the feudal governments, ob^T* 
Voi-4 1. G g g coiiftituted 

4f 
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Sec. 11. conftituted the ordinary means for the difcharge cf 
all the Community*! duties to its members. He was 
the Commander of its armies; the guardian of pub- 
' lie juftice J the Conhjeener and the Prefident of all Af- 
femblies of the nation. The wealth, the dignity 
fecured to him by the tenures of his vaffals, and by 
» the cuftoms and written laws of the kingdom, were 

merely rewards for his public ferviccs, and powers 
to enable him to difcharge them. 

' Unequal, alone, to the detail of thofe duties, 
he was obliged to delegate his power to fubordinate 
mihifters. His immediate vaflals were inveftcd with 
authority to diftribute juftice as well among their 
own free vaffals, as among their Bondmen. Earls 
or Counts J and their fubftitutes, Vifcounts or Sheriffs j 
were appointed to-acl as Judges and military Corn- 
mandcrs in Counties^ Earldoms^, or Shires. The 
yu/iiciary invefted with the King's whole authority,, 
for the enforcement and the execution of juftice 
over the whole kingdom, made regulaif circuits for. 
this purpofe; or repaired with an armed force upon 
extraordinary exigencies, to reprels feuds or rebel- 
lion, wherever thefe might arife. The Conftable- of 
the kingdom commanded the cavalry, muftered 
and called them out upon all occafions, whether 
for the maintenance of internal order, or for cxter- 
nal defence. The Marefcbal was commander-in- 

chief J 
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chief, next under the King, of all the King's mill- Sec. u. 
tary vaflals, whenever they were called ojuit, to ac- 
tual fervice. The King's Chamberlain received his 
rents in prqduAions or labour, from thofe of his 
vaffals whofe tenures obliged them to the payment 
of fuch rents ; received equally the produce of the 
immediate domains of the crown, from the hands 
of the King's Bondmen ; and made provifibn for 
the Royal Houfliold. The Chancellor was, at the 
firft inftitution of the office, the King's private fe- 
cretary; he wrote all royal deeds of gift; gave coun- 
fel to the King, concerning the legality of his grants 
or refumptions ; afted in cafes of this nature, a? a 
Judge under the King; and was the fole or the 
principal Crown-Lawyer.' All the principal fcrVants ^ 
in the Royal Houihold, were, at the fame time, by 
the nature of their employments, in this iimple age^ 
Great Officers of the kingdom. Through their mi- 
niftry, the King not only managed his perfonal ef- 
tate and private concerns; but alfo diftributed juflice 
to his fubjeds, and protected them from Foreign 
Enemies ; as far as the rents and fervices fiipulated 
by their tenures, were adequate means for thofe 
ends. 



The pirli- 



II. But, the certain rents and fervices due to 
the King from his vaflals, whether under military^ »ment 
foccagey burgage^ or any other fpecies of— tenure, 

G g g 2 were 
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Pec. II. <^cre not always fufficlcnt to maintain the internal 
- tranquillity of the kingdom, or for the repulfion of 

Foreign Foes. He, however, could command few 
or no UNCERTAIN fervices from any of hls/ree fub- 
jeds, of whatever clafs. All that then remained to 
jiim, was, to convoke his vaffals, whether KnigbtSy 
Sokmerij Burgeffis^ or Prieftsy to explain the necef- 
fities of the kingdom ; and to demand their advice 
and affiftance for bis direftion and fupport in pro- 
viding for their common welfare* Tiius were the 
feudal PARLIAMENTS, in their firft origin, compofcd. 
Not the greater military vaflalg of the Crown', alone, 
to the excliiiion of the fmaller j Not only the mili- 
tary vafBJs, excluding the Sok-men and BurgeiTes ; 
but, all 'uaffbh of the Crown^ holding their pojfef 
Jions and privileges^ by the tenure of fixed and cer* 
tain^ not of uncertain md arbitrary feruices^ were 
fntitled.to receive the royal fummons to meet in Par- 
liament J whenever the neceflities of the king- 
dom compelled the King to demand their extraor- 
dinary, unftipulated aid. From this Great Nation- 
al Council, none but bondmen,, and the fecondary 
vaflkls who held upder Subjeft-Superiors, could be 
legally excluded. In the progrefe of thc^ Feudal 
Syftem in Scotland, many bondmen obtained a par- 
tial emancipation^ and were upon this, raifed into 
|:he condition of a meaner dafi of Sokmen, capable 
pf property, but ftill fubjeft to arbitrary fcryica. 

' ^ " " ^ But, 
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« 

But, thefc men were not, by this imperfeft cmaxi- Sec. n. 
cipation, exalted to any right to admiilion into the 
great national council. The force of the Nation 
being in the hands of the King and the military or. 
der; fubraiffive acquicfcence in whatever /i&<?jr might 
refolve upon, ,in parliament, was always the only 
wife part that the Sokmen could take. The bur^ ' 
gefles, being more clofely united among them» 
felYCS ; having arms in their hands^^; and being ex* 
pcfted to make their contributions chiefly in money, 
which it was poflible for them to hide from th^ 
fearch of opprelEon; were more refpeftfully treated 
in the National Affembly; and were lels eafily awed 
into timid fubmiffion. As the Clergy had learning 
and fpiritual arms, to oppofe to the rude force and 
impetuous violence of the military barons; inftead 
of being opprefled in the Parliamei\t} they com- 
nionly" direded its whole tranikifHons. The idea 
of regular Reprefentation in the National Coun*. 
dl, was unknown. But, danger, inconvenience, 
the fenfe of in^gnificance, or a fpirit of rebellious 
difobedience, ufually kept back a number of royal 
vaflals, from repairing, at the King's fummons, to 
meet their fellows, in parliament. — Under thefe re- 
ftricHons, and fubjeft to thefe irregularities, the 
Parliament, or great national council, was compo* 
fed of all the freemen in the kingdom, who were 4( 
^e fame timc^ yaflals of the crown» 

A^SEMBLSP } 
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Sec. II. Assembled : their buiinefs was. — ^to extend the 
Pariiamen- aonual pcfiod of their fervice, if this were ncccflary, 
JSL^°^" beyond the fixed term of forty days ; to grant pe- 
cuniary aids to the King, befide thofe of wardflup, 
of relief, for the marriage of his eldeft daughter, or 
for tl^e knightly equipment of his eldeft fon, which 
they were, by the conditions of their tenure, obli- 
ged to pay ; to enforce executive juftice within the 
kingdom ; to rcprefs regal oppreffion, by refiifing 
their grants,^ till grievances fhould be redreffed ; or 
perhaps^ at times, to extort new privileges and im- 
munities from Royalty, by which innovations were 
gradually produced upon the original charader of 
the feudal fyftem- Their aids, whether in money 
or fervice, were beftowed by deeds of grant ; amd 
then, levied by the King and his Officers. Only by 
fetition to the ELing, or by his unaiked gift, could 
they obtain the redrefs of grievances, or new im- 
munities. The King formally accepted their grants^ 
and granted or refufed their petitions. Thefe were 
the firft iimple ads of the ancient feudal Parliaments 
of Scodand. The code of the Scottiih. laws was 
gradually compofcd — out of the cuftoms of tenure, 
fervice, and the fettlement of differences, ^ thefe 
came to be exprefled in writing; laws borrowed 
ixom the Anglo-Saxons and Normans, by the ge- 
neral confent of thofe in whofe hands v^as the na- 
tiopal force \ the interpretations of thefe embodied 

vernacular 
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vernacular and foreign laws which were gradually ^^^v^ 
made by the King and his Officers, in the cxecu^ 
tion of them ; with the variations which the whole 
underwent, and the addition which they continually 
received from the Afts of fucceffive Parliaments *. 

JIL The only other means provided by the comi- jorki- 
munity for the protedion of individuals, was, the 
dijiribution of jujike^ by arbitration^ and by ajft^eu 
This provifion for the fettlement of differences, 
Scbtland owed to the Anglo-Saxons. Duhring the 
exiftence of the Northumbrian monarchy, it hsCd 
been introduced through all the Lowlands of Scot- 
land, which the Northumbrians held in dominion^ 
Beipg fufficiently accommodated to the iimple ideas, 
and barbarous manners of the Scots ; it was adppt- 
ed and retained by them, after the fall of the Pic- 
ti(h, and the decline of the Northumbrian monar- 
chies^ Even the introdu^ion of the forms of feo- 
difm could xxot accomplifli its abolition. It remain- 
ed, a monument of the mode of diftributing juftice, 
which naturally takes place in that fimple ftagc^ of 
fociety, in which conquefts have not yet produced 
the diforder and complication of defpotifm, — In the 
infancy of fociety, every man defended or avenged 
his own caufe. Even. after government had been 
cftablifhed, the neceffity of private defence, and the ' 

rights 
• Fordun ; Major ; LcflxL His. Reg. Maj, &c. 
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Sec* II. rights of private revenge^ in moft inllances remain-* 
ed. A man's kindred and friends were, in this 
ftate of things, unavoidably involved in his quarrels^ 
The errour or crime of an individual produced fa- 
mily-feuds. A feud, thus excited between any two 
families, foon enlarged its fphere of mifchief, fo as 
to comprehend their refpeftive guefts and neigh* 
hours. It would often continue to rage, unextin- 
guiihed, from generation to generatioui The bands 
of fociety were broken, and human life was wafted^ 
as if the inftitution of government had not yet been 
attempted. It was, at length contrived to fet<» 
tie fuch feuds, not by impofing an abfolute reftraint 
upon mutual refentment, but by calling the mutual 
enemies to terminate their difierencej by one fair 
combat, in theprefence of the rulers of the com- 
munity. HenCe, as we have already feen,* that trial 
by compurgators^ which firfl took place, in Britain, 
in the Anglo Saxon times. From the trial by the 
mutual combat of the perfon accufed, th^ accufer, 
and their refpedive compurgators, how eafy the 
tranfition to the trial by Affize or Jury I Separate 
the accufer^ and the accufed, equally, from their 
friends ; Let Judgment, not Force, decide the dif- 
ference ; Bid the compurgators on the two fides, 
confult together, in the prefence of the National 
Government : Two bands of enemies and comba- 
tant* 

• Book I. Scft. ir. 
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tants are transformed into judges ; and the trial by Sec n. 
Aflize or Jury, is eftabliflied. 

In this period of the Scottifh hiftory, difFerenceSj 
of whatever nature, between private fubjefts, might 
be legally fettled by arbitration or aflize, in either 
of thefe two ways : The arbitrat'wn might take place 
without .the co-operation of the public officers for 
the diftribution of juftice : Or, where this was not 
attempted or proved ineffeclual, — the caufe in dif- 
pute was then, to be decided by the King*s judges, 
with the affiftance of an JJtze* The aflcflbrs in an 
aflize, were required to be equally free or noble, 
and of the fame condition in life, as the perfons be- 
tween whom they weire to judge ; becaufe if the 
difference had been to be decided by combat, not 
by calm judgment ; they woyld have been the pa- 
rentsj the brothers, the kindred, the friends of the 
two antagonifts who mufl: have fought with them* 
It is ndt eafy to determine upon what principle, the 
number of the jurymen was firfl: fixed at twelve ; 
unlefs, perhaps, this regulation of the number, might 
have been originally fuggeftcd by fuperftition ; as a 
becoming iiiritation of the number of the apoftles, who 
were the firft followers of the author of chriftianity. 
All caufes'of importapce, as well civil,as, criminal, were 
tried by aflize or jury. Only the fentence of //^<? King's 
jrreat AJJizCy the Parliament, was irrevocably final*. 

Vol. I. H h h For 

• Rcgiam Majfftatem^ &c. 
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Sec. ii; For obediente to all thofe laws, protcftion and 
sanaiohs fricndly focial intercourfe were the natural and legal 
lAml rewards^ The panifhmdnts inflided, upon the vi- 
^rfon of them, were, hhprifonment ; ihipes; 
fines ;^ the forfeiture of property and honours; 
outlawry ; dfeath. The formal decifion of conten- 
tions between parties, by folemn combat; was not 
yet aboliihed. Appeal were made, in various ways, 
with miftafcctt piety, or vain prefumpti6n, to the 
hnmecfiate judgment of Heaven^ Inftanees in whicb 
'4he puniihmeitt of death was calmly and deliberate- 
ly inflided, without the permiffion of an appeal to 
the decifion of combat, were extremdy rare. The 
King, his Earls, Barons, and Burge&s, had afficeri 
to fummon or conduA perfons before their courts ; 
to regifter the proceedings of the. court ; and to re- 
gulate the execution of its judgments. Adions at 
law were conduced taa termination, with an union 
of dicliberation and difpatch, remote equally from the 
abrupt, inconfiderate tyranny of Oriental Judica- 
tures, and from the endle& litigation, anxiety, and 
expence of legal proceiTes in the modern, courts of 
jufHce in Great Britain. But, the firongeft of two 
parties would often fcornfully refufe obedience to ^ 
fehtence pronounced s^inft him by a court c^ juf- 
tice ; and the richeft would often prevail by bribes, 
to obtain an unjuft lentence in his own £ivour. 
The expences of difiributing jiaftice^ were leiried 

«pon 
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«ipon thofc who fought, and thofc who had render. S«c.^i. 
ed themfelves obnoxious to,— h. In an age of fin>* 
pfidty, npthing could appear more juft or natural, 
than that they who were benefited by the dedfioa of 
a difference, &ould pay for the advantage ; that the 
criminal who was puni&ed fliould make ^compenfsu 
tion to the judge who ha& takes cognifance of his 
crime. The king, his earls, <and barons, derivicd a 
part of their revenues from the adminifiration of 
jufiice. But, juftice was often nefarioufly perverted^^ 
in confequence of the pradice of judges receiving 
their fees immediatdy from the parties*. 

Such is the Outline of the LegiflatioH of the Scots, Rccapit.- 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries ; as nearly as x 
it can be afixrtainixi from the evidence of written 
deeds $ of contemporary chronicles ; of records of 
Iaw,-preierved in the public archives ; of the gene* 
ral analogy of the feudal fyftem; and of the circumi 
ftanc9{ of honours and tenures, the peculiarities of 
which cannot be traced to an origin more remote, 
than in thb period. It appears to have been gra^ 
dually compounded from a coMBiKATioN, Jirjiy of 
the rude cuftoms of the Scots and Pids, with thofc 
of « the Anglo*Sa3;ons ; and agairij oi the mixed 
Anglo-Saxon and Scottifh laws and cuftom^, which 
prevailed together in Scotland, at the xra of/ the 
H.h h 2 acceiliob 

^ Foidanif Scottduonicoii.— Matth. Pari|» ft^ 
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Sec. IX. acceffion of Malcolm Canmore: with the more for- 
mally regulated feudal inftitutions of the Normans ; 
introduced into* England, in coniequence of its in- 
tercourie with the Cpntinent, — even before the defti- 
tution of the Anglo-Saxon, Royal Linej eftablifh- 
cd, in England, by William the Baftard, foon af- 
ter the aera, popularly, alftiough incorreftly termed 
that of the Norman Conqueji ; and afterwards, gra- 
dually received from England, into Scotland, in the 
reigns of Malcolm and his fucceffors in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries.— The feudal fyftem thus feems 
to be, in its fimpleft form, the natural effect of 
conqueft accomplilhed by mankind, ere they have 
affociated Under any fpecies of governmenl: more 
complex, or better regulated, than the patriarchal* 
' Conqueft upon conqueft, and one clafs of flaves^ 
rifing over another, give it, all its complication of 
forms and inftitutions. As it appeared in this age, 
and in the two or three centuries, immediately pre- 
ceding, on the Continent of Europe ; it evidently 
owed that combination which it exhibited of barbaric 
grandeur and rudenefs, with the names and forms 
of civil order not unfkilfuUy arranged ; to the flow 
civilization of the barbarians on the extreme con- 
fines of the Roman Empire ; and to their gradual ef- 
tablifhment, as that empire declined, within its pro- 
vinces by the reluftant permiffion of its ancient maf- 
ters. The feodifm of the Continent differed from 

that 
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that of Britain, in the beginning of the eleventh ^'^- '*• 
century, only in that the former bad then paffed 
through a greater number of ftages than the lal- 
ter, and was the fyftcm of the more civilized people. ' 

' • ' • ' . 

Between the fyftem of feudal government n^f^ToT^ 
ceivcd in Scotland, in this period ; and the govcrhw^^jj^*"^^'*^^ 
mcnt of the Anglo-Saxons, eftabliflicd in the Low.s**<>"8^ 

^ Tcrnment. 

lands of Scotland, at the time when thefe were fub- 
jecl to the Northumbrians j the difference does not 
appear confiderable. In the former, the King was no- 
minally proprietor of all the lands in the kingdom : 
in the latter, he was recognized as proprietor of tl\e 
royal domains alone. In the feudal fyftem, he was 
cxpefted to guard and proteft the whole kingdom^ 
as his own private eftate ; In the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment, he was fimply the firft executive officer 
of the community. In the feudal governments, the 
National Council met only to provide for extraor- 
dinary exigencies ; In the Anglo-Saxon, it Ihould 
fecm, that the King could do nothing juftly, with- 
out the orders or confent of that Council. In the 
latter, the diftribution of juftice, was probably, 
more impartial, and the condition of the inferior 
freemen, more fecure and independent, than under 
the former. But, the condition of the bondmen 
was unqueftionably lefs miferable under feodifm 
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Sicv.n. eren in its firfl: rudends, than under the haughty 
tyranny of the Aiiglo-Saxon freemen. 

m<fi(ioii. Tab przbsthood of the Scottifli nation^ were, 
2^^ in this period, more powerful than at any prior xra 
of their hifiory. Their fyfiem of r^li^on w^ a 
^lendid and magnificent contexture of abfurdities, 
and impoftor-pretences, with iacred and venerable 
truth. Some few cells were ^11 occupied^ here and 
there, by the Culdeesj the fimple difdples of St Co- 
lumba. Foreign monks and nuns were, from time to 
time, introduced, by different princes or nobles, as 
has been related, and eftabliihed in abbies,' priories, 
or dependent cells through the kingdom* The heads 
. of the abbacies were generally placed in a fpiritual in- 
dependency of all, but the Generals of their refpeftive 
orders,-«*<»the council of the National Clergy, — ^and 
thcPope. The fecular clergy were deacons, archdea- 
cons, priefts, canons, prebendaries, deans, biihops, 
archbifhops. The care of the fouls oi^ the laity, was 
thus divided between the Regular clergy,-^fo deno^ 
minated from their voluntary fubjedion to monaf* 
tic rules, — and the Secular. Parijhes had been gra- 
dually ereded, churches built, and benefices affigned, 
Kings, lay^'fubjeds, or ecdefiaftics were the authon 
of fuch eredions* The benefices could not become 
the hereditary poffeiHons of their incumbents ; but 
fcverted at the death of each fucceifive incumbent, 

to 
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tothe lawful heirs of the perfoa by whom the be- »«c. n. 
nefice was, at firft aiBgned ; or to thofe on whom the 
right of pre&ntation toit, might have been by himbc<i 
flowed. Although thus reverting, a benefice, how- 
ever, could not be diverted from the iacred purpcie 
to which it had been appropriated^ Another kk^ 
cumbent was to be prefentedy of whom the Ghwrch 
might approve, as duely qualified to difcharge tne 
clerical duties, to the performance of which, the be« 
nefice was annexed. The levying of tithes was gra- 
dually eftabliflied in fiivour of the fecular clergy, by 
their fuccefsful arts. Many parochial benefices were 
aifigned to the hou&» of the regular clergy, upon 
the condition of their making provifion for the dif- 
charge of the correfpondent, facred duties. Many 
benefices were under the patronage of the diffqrent 
cptfcopal fees. Others were ambitioufly u&iped to 
thfe patronage]|c^ the See of Rome. Abbots and ab- / 

be£ks were eleded by the brothers or fillers of their 
convents; deans, by the chapters in which they were 
to prefide; bifliops and arcbbiibops^ by the clergy of 
thdr diocefes. Toallthefededionstheconfirmatipo 
•f the King, and of the Pope, was ufually neccflary ♦• 

* 
In the cathedrak, the fervices of religion were ^oHhfp 
performed with folemn and aweful pomp. Prayers *^ ^^^^ 
in jui unknown tongue ; the number and the di£. 

tindiont 
* Fordun. paiBin.^]MatUi« Pari$<^hroQ, McL ftc 
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Sic. II. tlnclions of the miniftering priefts; the peculiarities 
of their dreffes; the fplendid decorations of the 
church and altars; the aweful harmony of the mufi- 
cal parts of the fervice ; the gloomy grandeur of the 
edified; were altogether admirably calculated, if not 
to edify, yet to ftrike, to foothe, to imprefs with 
religious reverence, or horrour, the fude barbarian 
mind. Even that multitude of feftivals, which is 
* pernicious to the induftry and the morals of a po- 
liftxed and enlightened people, contributed to foften 
. and reftrain the turbulence of barbarians. . However 
ftbfurd, and however little different from Paganifm^ 
. the worfhip of faints and images which prevailed in 
the religion of Scotland in this period j it was well 
accommodated to the notions and feelings of the 
people. Without a mighty change of their manners, 
and an extraordinary illumination of their minds ; 
they could not have been fufceptible of any ufeful 
Imprefllons from a purer and more rational fyftem 
of religious belief and worfliip.. The polytheifm of 
the'Chriftians of this age, -had this advantage over 
the polytheifm of the ancient pagans of Greece an J 
Rome ; that the faints of the former were all diftin- 
guiflied by focial or afcetic, ufeful or whimfical vir- 
tues,-— none of them by notorious and profligate im- 
morality ; while the fancied deities of antiquity had 
generally in their charafters, no better claims to. a- 
deration, than thofe which vices the moft atrocious 

and 
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abandoned, could confer. Thofe dodrines which, Sbc. n. 
in the creed of the Catholic church of this age, had 
been fuperinduced upon pure and genuine chriftia* 
nity, appear to have been all derived from an in- 
termixtift-e of oriental myfticifm ; from the amplica- 
tion of idle metaphyfical fpeculatibns to the iimpli- 
city of the gofpel i from deceits by which the cler- 
gy ilrove to maintain and to e^^alt their importance;, 
and from abfurd errors of opinion, into which the 
clergy were themfelves betrayed by their grols ig- 
norance; The complication, the fplcndour, the 
Jnagnificente of the ceremonies which were obfer- 
ved, had been imitated in many inftances from the 
Jewiih and Pagan rites* 

Th? Clergy of Scotland were hot at this time Lwmitig. 
eminently learned. Yet, with them, was almoft all 
the little learning which the nation poffcfled. They 
Were commonly able to read and write. They were 
Ikillcd in that legendary lore which recited the deeds 
of Saints, and the innumerable machinations employe 
ed by dxmons againft their piety and peace. For the 
greater part, they underftood the Latin, as well as 
theii- veirnacular' language. They Were patrons and 
profcffors of the Fiiie Arts. In the monafteries, co- 
pies of books were multiplied by tranfcription. The 
moft ikilful mafons and architects were monks or 
fecular clergymen. In the fpiritual courts, julHc? . 

Vol.?. lii was 
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Sec. if. ^ji^ adminiftered with greater wifdom and impar* 
tiality, than m the Lay courts, in all cafes, in which 
the interefts of the church were not immediatdy 
Concerned. ■ 



M<irais of Th£ circumfiances of their clerical ftate, bad a na« 
^^' tural tendency to render the clergy fdfifh, luxurious, 
proud, and hypocritical. ^ But, the fame peculiar 
circumfiances alfo made them peaceable, [hous, wife, 
and beneficent above the laity. It is the felicity of 
the clerical character, that, although it have a ten- 
dency to cultivate and cherifli, certain eVil habits ; 
it is at the fame time calculated, in a much more emi- 
nent degree, to produce and maintain thofe habits 
cf virtue which are the moft beneficial to fodety. 
Grofs luxury reigned in fame of the more opulent 
monafteries, and among the fuperior der^. A bi- 
fhop of St Andrew's took away a patronage from 
the abbacy of Dunfermline; becaufe the monks had 
neglected, upon a vifit which he paid to the abbey, 
to leave in his bed-chamber, enough of wine for his I 
nocturnal potations. Many of the little l€gends by | 
which the monkifii writers have recommended vir- 
tue and reproved wickednefe, relate puniihments 
inflided miraculoufly upon the butlers, fiewards, 
and cook», in the convents for their grc^s and abo- 
minable gluttony or drunkenne&. Many of thofe 
kgcndary tales arls alio direAed s^ainft fimooiacal 

praAices> 
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pradices, and againft the engrofling of a plurality of S«c. n. 
benefices, in the hands of one inoimbent. The mo- 
rality of the writings of the monks, is often pure and 
fiiblime, as that taught by the theologians and pbilor ^ 
ibphers of the moft enlightened ages. The gradual 
emancipation of the Bondmen, was owing, in a very 
confiderable degree, to the foUdtations and advice 
of the Clergy ; although more, it muft be confeffed^ 
to their felicitations and advice, than to their ex> 
ample. The firm, independent fpirit with which 
the Scottifh Clergy refifted the ufurped authority 
of *the Archbilhc^ of York and the Euglilh church, 
^^ras Angularly honourable to them. In the whcde» 
it muft be allowed, that the ignorance of the Cler- 
gy and the corruption of religion in this age were 
produced in a great meafure, by the unavoidable 
effeds of that flood of barbarifm which had deluged 
Europe, and remained for a time, in ftagnation^ 
over it ^ but that no other fyftem of religion could^ 
in' a period equally barbarous, have accomplifhed 
effeAs fo beneficial, upon the condition of civil life^ 
or could' have formed and maintained a hierarchy 
of priefis, fo virtuous, although opulent, fo ufeful 
in fociety, although conneAed with it by fewer ties 
than others.— It was in the courle of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, that the fecular clergy of 
Scotland gradually renounced matrimony, and were 

l\i 9 pcrfua4e4 
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Sec. II, perfuaded to content thcmfelvcg with celibacy and 

concubinage. 

Fine Art*. Th^ Fi?te Arts were, in this period, little culti- 
vated in Scotland. The bards ftill poured their wild, 
cnthuiiaflic flrains among the Highland Scots. A- 
mong the Lowlanders, were the Minjlrels^ a paral* 
lei order of Literati, with the Scalds of Scandinavia, 
and the Bards of the Scots and Britons, as alfo with 
the famous Troubadctirs of Proveijce. It fhould 
feem, that after the Norma^n invafion, the minftrels 
flourifhed chiefly in the northern counties of Eng- 
land, and in the fouthern diftrids of Scotland; 
th^e parts being, of all Britain, the Anglo-Saxons, 
ai:ui their primary language and manners, remained 

Poetry. ^"^ ts\o^ unmixed. Songs of rural love, veriified 
legends, tales of chivalry, meagre narratives of wars, 
and defcriptions of the magnificence of courts and 
tournaments, were the ordinary efiufions of the 
minftrel mufe. The bards repeated the fongs of 
their predeceiTors, or imitated thofe fongs in new 

j^^g^ compofitions of their own. — The mujic, as well of 
the one clafs of poets, as of the other, was, in its 
origin, an imitation of thofe noifes by which the 
Tudeft of mankind naturally exprefi their ilrong 
paflibns. The continued prance of poefy and of 

• Porduni Scotichronicon Lib. yr. &c. Mafth. Paris, paffim Regi^ 
am Majeflatem* Gul. Malrolb, &c. &c. 
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£rog, taught the application of rhythpi, as wclj to S»c. it. 
the one as to the other* Bot, the memory and the 
ear alone, could eaiier fix and retain mrs and mel(h 
dies J without the aid of notation ; than prcferve long 
compofitions in words, without the ufe of writing. 
It was not, therefore^ till after the fbell, the harp, 
the bagpipe, and poffibly the drum had been invent- 
ed; nor till after iacred mufic had been noted down, 
and diligently cultivated by the Scottifli clergy; 
that the fimple melodies of the bards and minjirels^ 
began to be reduced to mnfic^ rules, and to be pre- . , 
fervcd by mufiqil notation. The exotic facred mn- Maficd 
fic introduced by the Romifh dergy would gradUf> 
ally catch fomewhat #f the fpirit of the native, wild 
inufic of tlie country ; and would in its turn, com- 
municate an impreiCon of its own charaAer to this 
mufiq. It is not impoifible, that the clerical mufi« 
cians might be the firfi to note down in mufical cy- 
phers, the native melodies of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Scots. But, of fuch melodies, none have beqn pre- 
ferved, that we can refer, with decifive certainty, 
to this remote period. Of the mufic of the bards 
and minftrels, we qin only judge, therefore, from 
the manners of the people of the age, and from the 
more modern remsuns of it, which have been pre- 
fcrved to us ; that it was fiffiply, the voice of the 
ftrong fqffions fomewhat modulated by art ; cr, for un» 
impafficned narrative^ the founds of ordinary con^rfa^ 
' ' * tion^ 
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Sec. !!• of ranks which was noW eftablifhcd, gave due fcopc 
to emulation and adivity, in the exerci(e of which, 
mankind are formed to find much of their genuine 
ha^piiiels. The united intelligence of all the difie* 
rent claiTes in the fociety, was far from inconfidera- 
ble. A^ knowledge is enlarged ; the fpring of cu« 
riofity becomes more vigorofus aud elaiiic ; the prin- 
ciple rifes to new importance aniong the defires of 
the human heart ; and the idivity of mind to which 
it excites, is both in itfelf, and by the eSk&s which 
it accomplishes, one of the richeft foiirces of ration- 
al felicity. In the mental adivity excited by curio« 
fity, the Scots of the prefeht period unqutiUonably 
excelled the Caledonians of the laft. The greater 
abundance and diverfity of articles of food and 
clothing, which the improved practice of the arts, 
and the lefs precarious fecurity of life, afforded to 
the Septs of this age ; gav^ them much more than 
their anceftors had tafted, of thofe enjoyments pro* 
ducing, or ariiing from, found l^alth, which con* 
fift in the Variety and agreeableheis of bodily fenfit« 
tions4 Old age and infancy were much more ten- 
derly protefted, now, than among the ancient Ca- 
ledonians. The fober round of domeftic life was 
M more regular and uniform than in former timesi 
The region now profeffed by the Scots, inculcated 
a morality more propitious to the happinefe of fo* 
cicty, than that of the rude fuperftition of their an- 
ceftors ) 
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ccftors } but was Icfs favourable than the latter, td Sec. h. 
^wild, intemperate energy of fpirit and charadet. 
The time of the old Caledonians had been fpent aU 
€iiofi wholly in warfare, in procuring food with 
-difficulty, and in devouring it riotoufly, • when pe- 
riloufly earned: But, befidc cultivating a variety 
of the ufcful arts of peace, the Scots of this age ^ 
pradiied various refined amufcments, which prove 
them to have been free from many of thofe anxie- 
ties about exiftence, that render the favage incapa- 
ble of the light gaiety of mind, neceffary to mo- 
derate feftivity and elegant enjoyment. Martial 
cxerdfes were praftifed, as means of amufement. 
when the warriour was employed neither in achial 
war, nor in the chace. The diversions of the tour- 
neament, — which was merely a fportive exhibition 
of the gallantry and the forms of martial combat,* — 
were purfued, in this period, as well in Scodand, as 
in England, France, and Italy. At the marriage 
of Alexander the Third, to Ipletta of Flanders, a 
mixed exhibition of military fports, and emblema- 
tic and allegorical reprefentations,..was celebrated 
with extraordinary pomp and feftivity at Jedburgh. 
Even the Bondmen, miferable as their condition 
may appear to have been, had a greater variety of 
enjoyments, and poffeffed life in more certaifi fecu- 
rity, than the moft illuftrioUs of the ancient Cale- 
donian chieftains. It is true, that the confcioufnefs 
Voul Kkk of 
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Sec. II. of indq)endence, which greatly exalts the lofty ener- 
gy of the mind, periihed under the increafing fub- 
ordination, and amid the multiplied didinctions of 
yanks, which now took place in Scotland *. 

Ferfonai The Scots of this age, therefore, enjoyed gene- 
rally a greater length of healthy years, than their 
favage forefathers: They experinced through the 
courfe of life, a much greater number of agreeable 
bodily fenfations ; and thofe more exquifite. Their 
minds were fumifhed with a greater variety of 
knowledge ; their tempers, more ferene ; their paf- 
iions, lefs wildly impetuous ; their afiections more uni- 
formly kind. The happinefs of the meaneft peafant, 
was exalted by the influence of that regular govern- 
ment, and thofe ftable inftitutions which marked 
their commencing emerfion out of barbarifm,— 
above the higheft happinefs which falls to the lot 
even of the moft fortunate and illuflrious among 
lavages. The form, the countenance of the Scot 
were now, the former, more robufl, the latter 
more varied in its expreflion. The fouthcrn Scots 
were the mofl polifhed. The clergy, the burgcfles, 
the military barons were, in the order, in which 
they are here nahied, the mofl civilized among the 
jiifferent dafles in the community. The women, 
where exempted from perfonal labour, were more 

^ refined 

* Fordun. paiCzn. RegUip Majeftatem. Matth. Paiis, Scc» 
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refined in their manners, than tlie men* and not Sec.'h. 
inferior to them in intelligence. Some of the more - ^ 
gallant, faithful, aiid accomplifiiedvotaries of Knight- 
errantry, were among the brighteft charaders that 
have ever adorned humanity. 
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NOTE Sr 

TO confirm' or explain some PARTICUI-Alt3 
IN 

THE SECOND BOOK. 



Note A. Page 252. Ancient Lothian. 

A DISPUTE has arifen between the Scottifli and 
Englifh hiftorians ; concerning the local fituation of 
the diftrift of Lothian, mentioned iQ our andent 
hiftory ; and concerning the homage which fome of 
the ancient Kings of Scotland, are &id to have done 
to contemporary Kings of England for the pofleflioii 
of that diftrift. 

Having examined the evidence concerning the 
fiibjefts of this difpute, without prejudice ; I am of 
opinion ; that the Englifh hiftorians are nearly in 
the right ; that, the Lothcne^ for which homage is 
faid to have been done, was unqueftionably Lothian 
in Scotland j and that the homage was, in all pro- 
bability, performed, as the hiftorians of England 
relate. 

The 



^ 
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The Scottifh hifioriaiis and antiquaries deny not, 
that homage might be done by fome kings of Scot- 
land for Lothene ; but maintain, that this Lotbene^ 
beinjg exprefely called by the original hiftorians of 
the fa£t, Lothine in England^ could not be the Scot- 
tifh Lothian. They would perfuade us, that it muft 
rather have been Leeds in Yorklhire, or Lowther in 
Cumberland.^ ,But, 

The Angles of Northumberland, from the fixth 
century to the ninth, poflefled sdmoft all thoie parts 
of Scotland, which lie on the fouthern fide of the 
friths of Clyde and Forth ; except only the territo- 
ries of the Strathclydians and Galwegians. Even * 
after Lothian was conquered from them, by the 
Fids ; Anglian Ceorles and Bondmen ilill continued 
to be the immediate poflef&rs and cultivators of the 
lands ; the language of the Anglians was flill fpokea 
m the newly acquired province of the Pidlifh king- 
dom ; the Anglian cufloms and manners flill conti- 
nued to 'prevail in it. After the fignal defeat of the 
. Scottifh King Confbntine, Lothian fell again to the 
Englifh, in dominion. When the cafUes by which/ 
it was prote<S^ and governed, were reftored to In- 
dulf ; flipulateons for the fecurity of its Anglian in- 
habitants would afluredly not be neglefted. From 
this period^ the great body of its inhabitants have 
ever been Anglo-Saxons. 

In 
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In thefe circumftanccs, it would have been ftrangc, 
if the diftindive name of Angle-landj had been con- 
fined to the territories of the Angles^ lying beyond 
the Tweedy without comprehending likewife thofc 
which they poflefled between the Tweed and the 
Fofth. If the name of Angle-land once comprehend- 
ed, in its general and ordinary, fignification^ this 
territory on the fouthern fide of the Forth, it would 
not foon come to be received in a more limited ac- 
ceptation, among thofe who had been accuftomed 
to ufe it in its former more enlarged fenfe. From 
analogy^ and fimply upon the evidence of the above 
hiftorical fads, we might believe England^ in our 
moft ancient hiftorians, to mean fometimes, all tbofe 
territories up^ to the Forth ^ which belonged to the Angles m 

Direft and pofitive evidence confirms this fair in- 
ference of analogy. From the Books of the Regiam 
Majejlatem^ it appears, beyond a doubt j that Scot' 
landj in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, was un- 
derilood to fignify only that part of the prefent 
Scotland which lies beyond the Frith of Forth. 
Lowthian is always mentioned in thofe books, as a 
diftrift diftinct from Scotland. Not being compre- 
hended within Scotland, as not being'inhabited ^)y 
Scous ; it was ftill loofely mentioned as a part of 
En -land. The frith of Forth, as the great boiu- 
dai y between the Scots and the Angles, was called 

Scottifwatb^ 
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ScoUifwath. The Peniland hills had, in the feme 
way, been named from the Pifts, in the progrefe of 
the Pidiih conquefts from the Northumbrians. 

The kings of Scotland, at diflferent times, after the 
marriage of Malcolm Canmore, with the filler of Ed- 
gar Atheling,— poffeffed various fiefs withiti the li- 
mits of modern England, the names of which have 
been recorded by hiftorians. But, among thofe fiefs, 
no Lotbene is ever enumerated. Neither Leeds nor 
Lowiber is of the fame extent which fcems to be a- 
fcribed to Lotbene^ when Malcolm IV. is laid to ijave 
done homage for it. 

Why fhould it be deemed improbable, that the 
King of Scotland, from whom Lothian was con- 
quered in the Anglo-Saxon times, "might be con- 
tent to regain it, at an interview, at which he 
might be obliged to demean himfelf, as inferior in 
dignity, to the Apglo-Saaton njonarch? Why {houl4 
it be afferted, in contradiftion to evidence, that, al- 
though the pofterity qf Malcolm Canmore juftly 
claimed the Englifh crowix, pr at leaft, by way of 
compromife, the northern counties of England; 
yet, the grafping, ambitious Henry the Second of 
England, would not exaft the homage of a yoyng 
prince fijch as Malcolm the Fourth, even for a pror 
yipgg which, at that time, in nowife belonged to 

England ? 
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England ? He tampered with the Lords of GaSo- 
way, then vaflals of the Scottiih crown. And it is 
equally probable, that he might, upon any flight 
pretence, grafp at the fovereignty of the Lothians. 

The accumulated weight of thefe aroruments, 
leems to render it in the higheft degree probable, 
that the Lothene in our ancient Kiftorians, was, X0- 
thian id Scotland ; and that Kenneth, and Malcolm 
idid hopiage for it to the neighbouring Kings of 
England. But no homage was ever done to the 
Englifli or Normans for the counties of Scotland, 
lying beyond the Forth. And fincc the days of 
Malcolm Canmore, the Scottiih Kings have ever hid 
% jufter title to the Englifli throne, than the Nor- 
man Princes of England could acquire to the feu# 
dal fovereignty of Scotland. 

Bcdae Hift. Ecclcfiaftica, Lib. I. IT :-~Forduni. Scotichronicon, Lik 
V. Rcgiam Majcftatem, L. L. Davidii, I. Lib. L C. 17, &c. &c.— 
. Lyttlcton's Hift. of Henry H. Vol. IH.--Dalrymplc'8 Remarks ppo« 
the Hiftory of Scotland, Chap. H. P. 40 to 89. 

Note B. Page 295. 
I HAVE not ventured to infert Lothian in the text, 
among the names of the territories, for which Mal- 
colm did homage to Henry. An opinioa in which 
J am fupported by no other Scottifli writer, was. ra- 
ther to be propofed, than tQ be aflumed as an hifto- 

rica| 
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tical fad ; fince I had only probable and plauiible, 
not abfolutely dcmonftrativc evidence to produce'in 
fupport of lU 

Note C. Page 313; 
Perth is unqneftionably one of the mdft ancient 
towns in Scotland. Some Roman llations appear 
to have flood upon the rivers Almond and Tay, at 
the diftance of feveral miles above the fituation of 
the prefent toWn. But, whatever may be fabled 
by lying hiftorians, or vainly fancied by too credu- 
lous Antiquarians; we have no evidence ^ either of 
records J or of monuments, from which we can con- 
clude ; that a Scottifh town, the anceflor of the 
prefent Perth, ever ftood nearly upon the conflux 
ence of the Almond and Tay* 

After Scone had become a fcalt of the Culdees and 
of the Eangs of Scotland ; a bridge feems to have 
been conftrufted for a paiTage over the Tay, conti- 
guous to the fituation of the prefent town of Perth* 
The concourfe to the bridge ; the fanftity of the 
neighbouring monks at Scone ; the protedion af- 
forded by the vicinity of the royal refidence ; the 
abundance of fiflies in the river j and the fertility 
of the adjacent plains ; feem to have firft invited 
the fettlement of a community of inhabitants at 
Perth, at a period certainly not later than the be- 

VoL. I. Lll , ginning 
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giniiing of the tenth century. But it i3 not prDbi» 
ble that Perth was formally erecled into a Burgb^ 
before the acceilion at leaft of Malcolm Canmore* 

The burgh of Dundee was not of earlier origin 
than the end of the eleventh century. Not having 
been, at firft, a royal burgh ^ it fell to the crown^ 
in inheritance from David Earl of Huntington. 

The Burghs of Berwick^ Roxburgh, Hai> 
DiNGTON, Edinburgh, Stirling, Linlithgow, 
and Lanerk appear to have etiijoyed Burgh-privi* 
leges in the days of Sang David the Firft. 

See Cant's Mufe's Thrcnodic, VoL L Pi 24. VoL IL P. ii»,h- 
Perdun. VIII. 7j. L. L. Bargonim» &c. 

Note D. Page 334. 
From the time of the conqueft of die Hebudae, 
by the Danes and Norwegians ; the church of the 
Ifles had been detached from that of Scotland. Af- 
ter the converfion of the Danes to chrifiianity, and 
their compleat conqueft as weH of the-Hebudse and 
Man, as of the Orkneys and Shetlands ; thefe ifles 
were all divided into two biflioprics ; one of which 
was named the Biihopric of the Orkneys of North- 
Ifles; the other that of the Sodor-eys (Southern Ifles)> 
or Hebudae, and M^n^ Man being at fome diflance 
from the Hebudae, and being the feat of the King 

of 
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of the Ifles, was honoured with feparate mention, 
in the denomination of the Bifliopric. The name 
of this bifliopric has been prefer vcd; Sodor-eys be- 
ing contrafted into Sodor\ and fome very foolifli , 
conjedures have been ftarted, concerning the ori- 
gin, and the fignification of Sodor. • 

See the Article Man in Gough'i Camden's Britannia : Ptnkerton't 
Enquiry, &c. 

Note E. Page 345. 
Naturalists have dedared themfelves at a lofs 
to diftinguifl) whether the milk-white cattle with 
brown ears, fo famous in Scotland, may have been 
Aborigines of the ifland, or a foreign race. They 
are certainly very ancient inhabitants of our forefis. 
It were ludicrous however, not lefs, to fuppofe them 
Aborigines^ than to ailign to them, a recent sera of 
immigration to our ifle. 

That accurate obferver, Niebuhr, relates, that the 
Yimous Arabian horfes denominated Kochlanij the , 
breed of whidi is iaid to have been preferved un- 
mixed for two thou&nd years, appear to have de- 
generated in fize and in beauty of form, — in a man* 
ner not unlike, as it fbould fcem, to the deterioration 
of the breed of the Hebu,dian horfes. But, like 
them, the Kochlani are ftrong, fwifr, and wonder- 
fully fagacious. 

Kiebuhr's Travels Sto. Scdlion XXVIII. Chap. 4 :— Pennant's Bri- 
t'rfh ZoolQgfi— Hiftory cf the Ox and the Horfij &c. 
£ND OP 'THE JFIHSr FOLUME. 
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